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HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF MANCHESTER. 
THE NOBLE LADY whose portrait we place before our 
readers this week, though one of the fairest of the British 
wistocracy, is of foreign extraction, and an Englishwoman by 
adoption alone. ‘Che maiden name of her Grace the Duchess of 
lanchester, as we find by a reference to the tell-tale ‘‘ Peerage” 
of Lodge, was the Baroness Louise Fredericke Auguste d’Alten, 
the second daughter of Charles Francis Victor, Count d’Alten, 
of Hanover, and was born on the 15th of January, 1832. In 
July, 1852, she married William Victor Drogo Montagu, Lord 
Mandeville, eldest son of George, sixth Duke of Manchester, 
“nd grandson of the fifth duke. Viscount Mandeville, on his 
father’s death, in 1855, succeeded to the honours of the peerage 
4s seventh and present duke. By her union with his Grace the 
Juchess has issue a youthful family, of whom the eldest is 
George Victor Drogo, Viscount Mandeville, who was born 
June, 17, 1853, and to whom his Majesty the King of Hanover 
was pleased to stand as sponsor. Her Grace’s younger children 
are Lady Mary Louise Elizabeth Montagu, born December 27, 
1854; Lady Louisa Augusta Beatrice, born January 17, 1856 ; 

and Lord Charles William Augustus Montagu, born in 1860. 


THE CONSULTATIONS OF DR. MACLURE. 
SECOND CONSULTATION, 


HE SERVANT appeared again at the door of the doctor's 
consulting-room. 

‘Lord Bluckwill wants again to see you, sir.” 

** Lord Bluckwill ?” 

“Yes; and he appears to be in a 
very excited state.” 

* That man is mad ; he will certainly 
Compel me to leave England. Bring him 
™, John, since it seems to be my destiny 
to be the confidant of his crotchets,” 

_ The nobleman entered with a pensive 
aur, 

Well,” said the doctor, ‘‘ you do not 
Seem to have set out yet.” 

“No,” answered Lord 
Sadly, 

“You have, however, had time to 
Make preparations for your departure 
Since our last consultation. TI thought 
you were already a good way on your 
Toad.” 

. “ Ah!” cried Lord Bluckwill, with a 
Sigh, ‘it is not so easy to set out ona 
Journey as you think.” 

“What kept you from setting out?” 

“My trunks were all packed.” 

bavyellen’ 

““My post-chaise was in the court, for 
T must. tell you that, after reflecting 
°n the matter, I determined, ag there 
Seemed nothing better to be done, to 
tke my post-chaise.” 

“Tt was a good idea.” 

“The horses were ready, the postillion 
Was impatiently cracking his whip, my 
Valet, opening the door of the chaise, 
‘avited me to get in.” 

“Good! you should have got in, at 
least that is what I should have done in 
Your place.” 

‘Wait a little. I made a reflection. 
There was a clear sky, but on the hori- 
“On there was one very small cloud.” 

t ‘There are always small clouds on 

he horizon.” 

“This cloud did not seem to signify 
uch, nevertheless it had to me a 
jhteatening aspect. It occurred to me 

hat it was the season of storms, and 

at, more than any other, I was liable 
© be struck by a thunderbolt.” 

1 ‘Why more than any other, my 
“rd?” asked the doctor, whom this sort 
of Conversation excessively irritated. 

i ‘ Because I have more electricity than 
the Senerality of men. If we consider 

‘© matter well, it is this excess of elec- 

“ity which is the cause of my disease. 
Cha tow with electricity, I am 

tged with electricity likea galvanic 

Attery ; and if I happen to be on the 

Sh road at the time of a storm, [ am 
Roe sure to be struck by the light- 


Bluckwill, 


mail had 


not foreseen that contin- 
Seney.» 


growled the doctor. 
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‘What did you say, Dr. Maclureo» 

‘T said that you are altogether an wneommon man.” 

“So much the greater is my misfortune. sir.” 

“But, after all, my lord,” said the doctor, “on what do you 
rest your reasoning ?” , 

Now, as always, sad and bitter, Lord Bluckwill shrugged his 
shoulders by a movement almost imperceptible ; he then an- 
swered, ‘In truth it does not seem to be much help to you to 
be one of the most learned and distinguished men in London, 
since you can ask explanations of a fact go simple.” 

‘* Possibly,” said the doctor, ‘ nevertheless. #0 on, my lord.” 

‘You know, Dr. Maclure, that man livensintan atmosphere 
of electricity, and that this agent produces itself in an incessant 
manner around him ?” 

‘** Yes, my lord, I know that,” 

‘You know also how electricity is formed, and you are not 
ignorant of the fact that two sorts of electricity are recognised— 
positive electricity and negative electricity.” 

spo Stig Hepa uy doubt ; but let us come at once, I 
implore you, to what immediately concerns yourself.” 

“T am coming to that, Dr, Maclure. but in the name of 
Heaven, show a little patiencejet wre fix the principles, in 
order that I may deduce the consequences from them.” 

“ Deduce, my lord—deduce by al] means,” cried the doctor, 
with consternation. 

ng shall deduicesin ca moment, but let us first establish the 
principle.” 

‘* Let us establish it. Iam paying attention.” 

“We said then that there are tyo sorts of electricity —that 
of the soil, which is negative, and that of the atmosphere, which 
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is positive. If Imakea mistake, Dr. Maclure, set me right, as 
T am not a learned man.” 

‘* On the contrary ; you are only too learned, my lord.” 

‘“As a result of the presence of these two different electrici- 
ties,” resumed Lord Bluckwill, ‘the man who lives on the surface 
of the soil, and is in contact with it, is unceasingly traversed 
by electrical currents due to the recomposition of the positive 
electricity of the atmosphere with the negative of the soil. Te 
is, however, not conscious of the passage of these currents 
through him.” 

‘*O! what a bore,” grumbled Dr. Maclure. 

‘What were you saying, doctor ?” 

‘* T was saying that your reasoning was very just.” 

The doctor seized his paper-knife with a convulsive clutch, 
and looked at the nobleman with a haggard eye. He felt a 
strong electrical inclination to assassinate his electrical patient. 

‘* Every man,” proceeded Lord Bluckwill, “‘ is in the central 
point of an electrical current which attracts the thunderbolt at 
the moment when it bursts; and as I have the misfortune to be 
personally an excellent conductor of electricity, I must, at the 
time of a storm, run much more danger than other people.” 

‘* Well, let us now draw the conclusion.” 

‘“Why, the conclusion is a very natural conclusion. I wish 
you to free me from the excess of electricity which keeps me in 
constant danger of death at the finest time of the year. To 
set out on my travels thus charged would be unpar- 
donable imprudence. I have the terrible consciousness, 
doctor, of being nothing but a complete electrical machine. 
Tf I only touch you with the tip of my finger you are 
sure to be shattered to pieces.” 

‘* In that case, my lord, you had better 
keep at a respectable distance.” 

“That is another part of my misfor- 
tune,” cried Lord Bluckwill; ‘*I dare 
not shake hands with a friend if he has 
metal buttons on his coat.” 

** Yes,” said the doctor; “but what 
really troubles you most is your own 
condition, and not the dangers which 
your friends who wear metal buttons 
may run. Unfortunately, I am not 
acquainted with any means of freeing a 
man from his excess of electrical fluid. 
But here is what you can do.” 

‘*Oh! tell me without delay, Doctor 
Maclure.” 

‘* Place on the top of your hat, in a 
perpendicular position, a needle which 
has been rubbed with a loadstone.” 

‘* Good!” 

‘To this needle you fasten a little 
iron chain,” 

“Why it is a lightning conductor 
which you are recommending to me, 
doctor ?” 

‘In effect it is so.” 

‘*'The apparatus would be very awk- 
ward. I might forget to take off my 
conductor when entering a room, and | 
might thus be a source of amusement, 
or a cause of annoyance, to the persons 
present.” 

‘: Very well: there is something much 
more simple. Get crystal wheels placed 
on your carriage.” 

“Well.” 

‘Glass, as you know, is not a con- 
ductor of electricity.” 

‘““T understand, Dr. Maclure. My 
wheels of erystal are to isolate me from 
the soil, and I thus cease to be the centre 
of an electrical current. Doctor you 
have saved my life,” 

‘Set out then, my lord; set out 
without delay.” 

‘*T shall wait no longer than just the 
time necessary to get the glass wheels 
placed on my carriage.” 

‘* T should not be sorry to know that 
you had already left England.” 

‘Doctor Maclure, count on my eter- 
nal gratitude. I go at once to consult 
with the architect to whom we owe the 
Crystal Palace.” 

‘‘ John,” said the doctor to his servant, 
“if ever you allow Lord Bluckwill to 
enter my consulting-room again, I shall 
dismiss you.” 

Perhaps Sir Joseph Paxton may be 
induced to publish for the entertainment 
of the community his interview with 
Lord Bluckwill. 


[With Double Supplement. Price 5d. ; Stamped 6d: 
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MY GREAT AUNT'S RECEIPT BOOK. 

A DILAPIDATED OLD THING has my great aunt’s receipt 
LX book been ever since I can first remember it, when a * todlin 
wee thing” I was often sent by my mother to fetch it, with stringent 
admonitions to be careful and to carry the invaluable volume tenderly, 
lest an extra dog’s ear might, by my means, become inflicted on its 
venerable corners. Very aged it was as long ago as 
been an especial favourite with my great aunt all her days, and per- 
haps had not been new even in her time. She lived to extreme old age, 
and had been a great beauty in her youth, which, with the tales she could 
tell of her conquests, made her receipts for pomades, distilled waters, per- 
fumery, scent- bags, wash-balls, an such like, more particular favourites 
with the young folks of the family and their cronies, than they might 
have been if they had been concocted by, and tested on, a less fair subject 
than my great aunt was even in old age. Receipts for cosmetics, too, 
there are in the old book in abundance among the rest, but in these we 
were not allowed to takeaninterest. ‘Copy ,out these things if you 
like, my dears,” the old lady would say to those who begged for them, 
“put if God Almighty has not given you a fair skin, ora eood-looking 
face, all the messes in my book or out of it will not give them, and you 
had better have a good temper and a sweet smile than either.” 

My mother’s favourite chapters treated of cleaning gloves, laces, 
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carpets, and many other things, of preparing medicines and lotions, and | 
| necessary. 


of the art of cookery in all its branches, and also patterns of knitting, 


netting, tatting, and other cunning female work, all of which the young | 


affected less than might have been wished. 
Many of these receipts and instructions have been in use in our 
family ever since, and some for which we have found but little 
need, may please others among the numerous readers of your journal. 
I therefore propose to give a few chapters from my great aunt’s 
receipt book; and where receipts have been improved from experience, 
T shall substitute the new version for those less practicable in character, 
as found in the antique volume. The old lady was very nice in 
flavourings. “Ah! child,” she would say, for she called all who were 
younger than herself child, and she did not often meet with one older. 
«Ah! child, you cut up a rabbit, or anything else, and put it into a 
saucepan, and slush in quantities of water, adding nothing to give the 
delicate flavouring, which is the soul of good cookery, leaving it floating 
in watery gravy, unseasoned, unthickened, neglected more than the 
dinner of a savage, which he does roll in clay to keep in the juices, and 
then, forsooth, you blame the poor beast, and say a rabbit 1s a poor 
thing for human food, whereas it is the cooking which spoils that and 
many other things that God has given us as excellent food, if we do 
not ruin them in the cooking.” ; 

“Never give your bottles of sauces to your cook, child,” she would say 
again; “it is bad for the sauce-bottles and it is worse for the dish. 
Sauce is intended to add a little delicate flavouring, not to smother the 
flavour naturally appertaining to your dish, unless indeed there be 
something in the viands which it is desirable to cover. Once, when I 
was young, my dear, I and my father were in town for a time, and 
our cook bought and dressed a piece of corned beef, which, when it 
came to table, no one could eat, as it had evidently been touched lgfore 
it was salted. Cook took it back to convince the butcher's wife that 
she ought not to have sent it; anda the woman said she would keep it, 
it would do for the boys to eat with pickles. Strong flavouring, my 
dear, may be needed when the staple in the dishis faulty; but if that be 
first-rate, let the flavouring be slight and delicate.” My great aunt was 
famous also in French cookery, and in cheap cookery: not that she 
was ever severe upon the poor, for she said “we, who had jars of every- 
thing required in cookery to go to, and first-class viands to use for our 
dishes, must not forget that the poor man’s wife has to do her bit of 
cookery without these appliances.” She was nevertheless always 
ready to teach any poor woman willing to learn, and very good some 
of hercheap dishes were. She was grand in French cookery. ‘“ These 
dishes,” she said, ‘which came into vogue after the war ended, varied 
English living so nicely, and made the simple English table so pretty 
and elegant moreover.” She condemned the fashion of many English 
families of buying a large piece of meat, cooking it whole, eating it one 
day hot, many days cold, and then beginning and ending another large 
piece in the same way. She enjoyed a fine joint as much as any other 
daughter of John Bull, but she considered a varied diet more appetising 
ag well as more wholesome than dining day after day, all the year round, 
on large joints. She thought much of salads and plenty of vegetables, 
and maintained that hers was an old-fashioned stomach, and required 
vegetables and fruit in abundance; and she often said that English 


members of the family 


that, for it had | 
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folks eat too much meat in proportion to the vegetables consumed. 
But her ideas on all these points might fill a volume, and they will be 
seen in the receipts I put into short chapters, and hope to give from 
timeto time. Ifany reader of the Lady's Journal should need a receipt 
out of place, and will ask for it if I do not give it it will be only because 
it is not to be found in the old family receipt book. Exo W. 


A SUGGESTION. 

/ ADAM,—We have all, doubtless, experienced in our turn the 
i\' annoyance and difficulties attendant upon the fleeting memory 
of servants. Amongst other instances of the kind, that of the omission 
to comply with our instructions to tell the carrier or dustman—to call 
or to stop them as they pass—will be familiar to all housekeepers. 
Now, in our neighbourhood, we used to place a book ora piece of white 
paper in a front window, which served as a signal that a portmanteau 
or parcel waited for the one, or the dustbin, from plethoric proportions, 
cried loudly for the other. This course, however, had its objections. 
he book, from its colour, was very often confounded with the sur- 
rounding objects, and Mr. Carrier drove past heedless of our wishes 
and his reward; while the white paper induced the short-sighited seekers 
for lodgings to suppose that they had found something which they were 
invited to inspect, and this, it will be admitted, was an annoyance of a 
very serious nature to a matron, sensitive, by an independent income, 
to the charge of letting apartments. 

‘he London Parcels Delivery Company has happily helped us in this 
dilemma, and liberally provided us with ecards, which doubtless they 
will do to all who ask, with L. P. D. C. thereon in plain and distinct 
letters, which may be placed in the window whenever it may be 


Why not improve yet further upon this labour-saving notion. Let 
the letter D. stand for dustman ; B. for butcher; G. for greengrocer ; 
N. for newspaper boy, and so on, with M. when @ messenger is required, 
and very much time and inconvenience might be spared all classes, for 
it would be understood that if the letter is not placed in its allotted 
position (it need not disfigure the window) the man has no occasion to 
koock or ring: 

he notion may be crude, as all things are far from perfection, but 
there is certainly the element of usefulness in it, and therefore, I pre- 
sent it to your excellent and most intelligent Journal, as a hint which 
some, if not all, may follow, and I remain, Madam, 

A. HousEKEEPER. 


NOTES & QUERIES 


ON HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


SIMPLE LIGHT PUDDINGS. 
Counp the Editress of this journal or any of its subscribers furnish 
“An Invalid” with any recipes for puddings? She is forbidden to eat 
them if composed of suet or currants, as they aro indigestible. 


ANSWERS. 


COOKING SCHOOLS. 

Mapam,—l beg to inform Juliana Dawson that I cannot succeed 
in hearing of any other cooking schools, save that I mentioned, in 
Wiesbaden.” ‘Yes, there are others; but I don’t know in what part of 
Germany,” is the universal reply to my inquiry. Yesterday, the slight 
deviation from it was, “I believe that many families receive one, or 
perhaps two, young ladies; but I have not heard of any other school 
than that at Wiesbaden.” Of this, everyone speaks in the highest 
terms of praise and commendation. If “J. D.” would like the address 
of the ladies keeping it, and any fuller particulars than I wrote at first, 
I shall be happy to communicate privately with her,—I am, Madam, 
yours, Grera (Montrense, Noy. 28th). 


RECIPES. 


TO BOIL A TURKEY.—Choose a plump hen-bird for boiling; a 
moderate-sized one is the best. In very cold weather a turkey will 
hang with advantage in its feathers in a well-ventilated larder for 
twelve or fourteen days, if eaten too fresh the bird will not be good. 
Feather and draw the turkey, singe it with white paper. Cut off the 
head, neck, and feet, and after well washing truss it, draw the legs into 
the body, and break the breast bone. Grate six ounces of the crumb of 
a stale loaf into fine crumbs, chop up a score of oysters from which the 
beards have been removed, grate half the rind of a large lemon, cayenne 
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and salt to taste, and as much eround mace as will cover a sixpence ; 
mix all these ingredients into a light forcemeat, with a quarter of a 
pound of butter, a table spoonful of cream, and three eggs. Stuff the 
craw well with it. Sew up the turkey, dredge it well with flour, put 
it into a kettle full of cold water, and set it over the fire. When the 
scum begins to rise, remove it, put on the cover again, and let it boil 
slowly for half an hour, ‘Take off the kettle and keep it close covered. 
If the turkey is of a moderate size let it stand for half an hour in the 
hot water, the steam being kept in will stew it enough. Make it rise; 
keep the skin whole, tender, and very white. When you dish it up, 
pour over it some of the oyster sauce, and serve up with a large 
sauce-boat of the same. A boiled tongue, or a small ham, usually 
accompanies & boiled turkey. 


TO MAKE OYSTER SAUCE FOR THE TURKEY.—Take three 
dozen small plump oysters, open them carefully, saving their liquor, 
wash them in this, and put them into a basin ; strain the liquor into a 
saucepan witha little white gravy in it; thicken with flour and a good 
lump of butter; boil up for four minutes, stirring unceasingly until all 
is perfectly mixed, then add half a teacupful of thick cream and a small 
quantity of cayenne pepper. Remove the beards from the oysters, add 
them, and keep shaking them over the fire to make them hot, but on no 
account let them boil, or it will make them hard and cause them to 
shrink. 

FIG. PUDDING.—Take Jb. figs, pound them in a mortar, and mix 
gradually with them 1b. of bread crumbs, and then 40z. of beef suet, 
minced small, and the same quantity of pounded loaf sugar. These 
ingredients must all be bound together with two well-beaten eggs 
and a teacupful of new milk. Put them into a buttered mould, and boil 
four hours. 


MERINGUES.—Take the whites of five eggs, and after beating 
them to the strongest possible froth, mix with them half a pound 
of the finest sifted loaf sugar, mixing it in by degress. Flour or 
sugar some sheets of writing paper, and then with a tablespoon 
drop the mixture upon the paper in the form of a half egg; put 
them in the oven until they assume a light brown colour, and 
are firm to the touch. When cold scrape out any remaining 
moist in the inside of them, and fill them with whipped cream, 
flavoured with vanille. They should be baked in a slow oven, and 
the only difficulty in making them is the expedition required when 
dropping them on to the pepe as the sugar melting will cause the 
cakes to spread instead of retaining the shape of the spoon as they 
ought. They are excellent when filled with preserves instead of cream- 


TREACLE PARKIN.—To 4lbs. of oatmeal add 1b. of butter, 41bs- 
of treacle, loz. of Jamaica pepper, 1 02. of caraway seeds, 102. of 
ginger, 2 teaspoonsful of carbonate of soda, mixed very smooth in a cup 
of milk. ‘Che butter must be well rubbed into the oatmeal, and the 
treacle warmed. Bake in tins in a moderate oven. 


TEA CAKES,—1Ib. of flour, tb. currants, Pb. lard, (1b. sugar, 1o7- 
lemon peel, 4-pint new milk, 1 egg, 2 teaspoonsful of baking-powder- 
Bake in buttered tins from twenty minutes to half-an-honr. N.B.— 
If not required too rich:—1lb. flour, 1 teaspoon brim full of baking- 
powder, 2 eggs, with an extra ounce of sugar. Rub flour and lard well 
together first; then add currants, sugar, lemon-peel, and baking- 
powder. Lastly, add egg and milk, the first. well beaten, the latteT 
warmed (mix egg and milk together), and put in oven at once. 


For a Christmas or New-year’s Gift buy one of Willcox and Gibbs’ 
celebrated noiseless Sewing Machines, No. 1, Ludgate-hill. 

Horniman and Co. were the first to import, per ship Cherokee, pure 
uncoloured Tea direct from China. Since then the demand has vastly 
increased, a Parliamentary committee having condemned the Chines? 
practice of colouring Black and Green Tea. The dock returns show the 
stock of uncoloured ‘l'ea to be over a million pounds. 2,280 Agents sel 
Horniman’s Pure Tea in Packets —ADYERTISEMENT. . 

Orrsrep’s GREAT EXPERIMENT, step by step, has been developed, 
until the latest improvements have given us the unfailing magnetic 
telegraph. Herring’s Magnetic Brushes and Combs are now 8° 
perfected, that they are unfailing in restoring the colour to grey hails 
and curing neuralgia, and nervous headache. N.B,—Counterfeits av? 
being made. Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, London. 

LivER CoMPLAINTS may be attributed to Cold, Anxiety, Want of 
Exercise, Spirtuous Drinks, Use of Mercury, ec. These causes a 
powerfully on the Liver, and obstruct the due performance of its 
natural functions. ‘wo or three of Parr’s Life Pills at night, for ® 
few weeks, will restore the patient to good health. Parr's Life pills 
may be obtained of any Medicine Vendor, in boxes, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., aD 
in Family Packets, ls. a 


LATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WANTS AND VACANCIES. 


fond 


RESPECTABLE 

WANTS a SITUATION. for her orphan sister, a 
strong country girl, 
of children. — Address E, G., 2 
3ryanston-square. 


YOUNG WOMAN 


age 13, to help in the nursery, Very 


J rates of premium, on_ behalf 
Wyndham - street, 


Treasury, Customs, Inland Revenue, 


~) 


Board of Trade, War-oftice, Admiralty. 


LADY wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
at Christmas, in a Gentleman's Family, or teacher in a 
school. Acquirements — English (generally), music. and 
French (acquired abroad).—Address A. J., Wellesley College, 
Wellington-circus, Nottingham. 


LAD Y, not under 30 
WANTED, in a tradesman’s fainily in the country, to 
instruct six children, the eldest 13 years old, in the usual 
branches of sound English, music, French, and drawing.— 
Apply, stating salary required, and referenecs, to J. J., post- 
oftice, King’s Lynn. 


A 


years of age, es aati ba 


Gove 2NESS.—A Lady is anxious to meet 
with an ENGAGEMENT in a gentleman’s family as 
GOVERNESS to one or two children under 12. No salary 
required, but the comforts of a home in & healthy locality 
indispensable.—Address Beta, 278, High Holborn. 


sah Ee a EE 
G OVERNESS, &c.—A Gentlewoman by 

birth and education, in every way well qualified, 
wishes to ENGAGE as superior GOVERNESS to ehildren, or 
as Useful Companion, Amanuensis, Wc, ‘A daily engagement 


ncome from tithes 


HURCH PREFERMENT.—For imme- 

: diate EXCHANGE, a LIVING of 1 0 
in Huntingdonshire, in a dry and healthy situation, with an 
excellent rectory-house (photographic views may be seen at 
the office) suitable for a family or for taking Pupils. 
Nice old church, schools, &¢., i 
and land about 3402, Required, an income 
of at least 4002. a year, a sinall honse, age not much under 
forty, and a larger population not objected to. 
_ Ciergymen wishing to obtain. Advances upon their Tithes, 
Securities, Landed Estates, &c., can 

EXCHANGES of every description. A stamped envelope 
will always insure a reply. 

‘Further particulars of Mr. Wma Barper, Land Agent, 
45, Connaught-terrace, Hyde-park, W- 


GALISBURY PLAIN.—A Clergyman, re- 
_ siding in one of the most healthy villages of Salisbury 
Plain, offers CAREFUL PRIVATE TUITION toa few BOYS 
under the age of fourteen. : = A 
sixty to eighty guineas. Address Rey. C. 5., Mr. E. Dawson's, 
33, Bell-yard, Temple Bar, London. 


a superior character, , S0ciety, in lieu of existing securities. 


without participation in profits, 


Small 


all in perfect order. advantageous to the assured. 


and India Offices, Poor Law Board, O 
Works, &c., and ‘other public departinents. 
Every facility will be given to substitute 


x y, x + 
HE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY issues guarantee policies or bonds at reduced 
of ofticials in or under the 
General Post-office, 
, the Home, Colonial, 
ftice of Her Majesty’s 


Life Assurance in allits branches at moderate rates, with or 


Life Assurance combined with guarantee, 


Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole of Life, may 
be purchased on the following scale :— 


2 cae { 
A CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE 1 
Every one should therefore Proyide against the. _- 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPAS st 
Grant Policies for Sums from 1007, to 10001, Assuring again’ 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. An Annual payment? at 
secures 1000/. in case of Death by Accident, or a V eck. 
allowance of 6/. to the Assured while laid up by injury. APRA 
for forms of proposal, or any information, to the Province 
Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Railway Stations, oF to un 
Head Office, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C, 102.8177. have pea 
paid by the Company as compensation for 56 fatal cases; 
5041 cases of personal injury. The sole Company privileg®® oy 
issue Railway Journey Insurance Tickets, costing 1¢., 2d, 
3d., at all the Principal Stations. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849, 


the bonds of this 


on terms ‘most 


be accommodated. 


50 


71. 17s. 6d. 


Annuity... 


may be obtained on application to 


60 


Annuities granted at the undermentioned Ages for 
every 1002. of Purchase Money. 


101. 3s. 4d. 
inpceiie ses ot | a ee 
List of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and Agency applications 


W. CLELAND, Manager and Secretary. 


64, Cornhill, E.C. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secreta" 
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70 (LY of LONDON | HOSPITAL fo 
. DISEASES of the CHEST, Victoria-park 

Patients under treatment last week, 1009. 


141, 16s. 2d. 


a nan + y ¢ re 

DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS - 

earnestly SOLICITED in support of the charity. c 
HENRY SEWELL, Hon. Si 


RICHARD P, SLATER, 


Highest references given. 


ka 


Terms, 


G 


not objected to.—Address M. M., Julien’s, No. 6, Dorset-street, 


OVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, incorporated by Royal Charter, with 

power to hold Land by gift, purchase, or bequest. 

Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious MAJESTY. 


Office, 6, Liverpool-street, E C. - 
ADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION 


Established Twenty-seven Years in Baker-stree™ wf 


Portman-square. 


SS 
OVERNESS (RESIDENT).—A Lady, 
much experienced in tuition, seeks a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. Acquirements—English, music, Latin, French, 
accustomed to boys. and fond of children, Address, DELTA, 
Miles’s, stationer, Biggin-street, Dover. . 


rresnaidt eben crv cae RAPS RN 
OVERNESS.—A Lady, of great experience, 


REQUIRES a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a Family or 
School in London or Brighton. She has been accustomed to 
complete the education of Pupils in French, drawing, superior 
fnglish, &e. Daily engagement not objected to.—Address 
X. Y., Brook’s library, 22, Western-road, Brighton. 


as a 

OVERNESS (FRENCH and MUSICAL) 
for the Holydays, or for a Permanency.—A. Protestant 
Lady, from Geneva, who is highly educated, and a first-rate 
musician, wishes to enter a gentieman’s family. She teaches 
English in all its branches, French, and music, also the rudi- 
ments of German, singing, and drawing.—Address F. G.. 

Grenville-house, Leamington, Warwickshire. 


gece ns ants et A a 
OVERNESS (RESID EN T).—An 


English Lady, of seven years’ experience, seeks a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in a family. Attainments—superior English, 
fluent French, Latin, music, drawing, and rudiments ot 
German. Highest references. Children under 12 preferred. 
Salary 45/.—Address G. L. post-office, Lincoln, 


shinee Meneame tse Le So Sk a EE 
HRISTMAS VACATION.—A Parisian 


y, of education, who has a ey and understands 
Italian, wishes to meet with a TEMPORARY ENGAGE- 
MENT during the Christmas vacation. Good references.— 
Address Madame A. 5., 5, Blackheath Vale, Blackheath, 8.E. 


— ieee eS 
YOUNG MARRIED LADY, accus- 


tomed to tuition, having leisure time, is desirous of 
giving MORNING LESSONS in French, Music, and German, 
and English tuition generally. She is a first-rate pianiste, 
having studied under the best masters on the Continent, where 
also the languages were acquired.—Apply, by letter, to E. A. P., 
3, York-place, Shepherd’s-bush, W. 


0 eS SS Eee 
rl ry’ hal 

GERMAN PROTESTANT Superior 
GOVERNESS, of great experience, REQUIRES a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT: in a good family, Attainments—first-class 
Music and Singing, both studied under eminent professors at 
the Conservatoire, French (acquired in Paris), fluent Italian, 
German, &¢. Salary from 80/. to 1007. She is disengaged 
from 4pm. on Mondays, and on Saturdays from 1L till 2.— 
Address I, D., at Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201,aRegent-street, 


Lady, 


TEMPORARY HOME FOR 
GOVERNESSES, while seeking for situations, 8, Devon- 
shire-terrace, Regent’s Park, established in 1842. This old and 
valuable Institution, being in great and immediate want of 
funds to continue its work, a kind friend has promised to give 
25/,, provided seven others will do the same, 200, being the 
stun immediately required, As a proof that this Home is 
sought for and valued by governesses, the balance sheet shows 
that 477/. were paid by them for board and lodging during the 
past year: a very moderate sum in addition would therefore 
suffice to afford ‘a Home for 135 governesses, which was the 
number received last year, Itis earnestly hoped that Christian 
people who can feel the necessity and importance of such a 
shelter from the dangers to which young governesses are 
exposed, will be willing to lend a helping hand to prevent this 
Home being closed. This must inevitably be the case, unless 
funds are immediately supplied. Smaller donations or annual 
subscriptions would be most gratefully acknowledged in order 
to meet the current expenses of the Home. Bankers, Messrs. 
Williams, Deacon, and Co., No, 20, Birchin-lane, for the 
‘Temporary Home for Governesses, NO 35 Devonshire-terrace, 
Trustees—Joln Labouchere, Esq., and J. Rashleigh, Esq. 


IMBLEDON PARK.—A_ handsome, 
J modern, detached Residence, built by Messrs. Cubitt 
with beautifully timbered grounds. MESSRS. DEBENHAM 
and TEWSON are instructed by the owner, who is about to 
leave England, to SELL at the Mart, on Tuesday, December 
9, at twelve, the elegant, modern FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
known as “DEVON LAWN,” Victoria Road, Wiimbledon 
Park, situate in the preferable part of this eminently healthy 
and favourite neighbourhood, within five miles of Hyde Park 
Corner, a short drive from Richmond Park, and about a nile 
from Putney Station. The Residence 18 on a moderate scale, 
and admirably built and finished, having been erected by 
Messrs, Cubitt especially for the abode of the late owner, Ail 
the materials and workmanship are of the very best quality, 
and although at present only adapted for a small establish. 
ment, it has been so constructed that @ wing could readily 
be added, and thus make it a good family abode. It now 
comprises six bedchambers, & servant's attic, a man’s sleep- 
ing room, three reception-rooms on the ground floor, viz., 
drawing-room and boudoir together, 34 ft. by 15 ft.; dining- 
room, 20 ft. by 16 ft. (exclusive of bay window) ; morning- 
room, 18 ft. Gin. by 15 ft. Lofty hall, bath-room with bath, 
and supplies of hot and cold water; excellent dry domestic 
offices (including room for housekeeper), and good cellarage. 
The approach from the road is by a earriage-drive through the 
grounds, the extent of which is upwards of ten acres, embel- 
lished with a variety of well-grown timber. The residence, 
with about two and a half acres, will be offered In one lot,and 
the remainder of the land in four lots, but if required, the entire 
property, or any two or more lots, will be offered together ; or 
the whole or any pen can be treated for by private contract. 
Particulars, with plans, of Messrs. LAWRENCE and MARKBY, 
solicitors, 6, Lincoln’s-inn-tields, and of the Auctioneers, 80, 
Cheapside, 


Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Hereditary Grand Duchess of MECK- 
LENBURG-STRELITZ. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess MARY ADELAIDE. 
President—The Earl of HARROWBY. 


The objects of this Society are all in operation. 

TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE to Governesses in distress afforded 
privately through the Ladies’ Comittee. 

Awsurry FuNp.—Elective annuities to aged Governesses 
secured on invested capital, and thus independent of the pro- 
sperity of the Institution, 

PROVIDENT Funp.—Provident annuities purchased by ladies 
in any way connected with education, upon Government 
security, agreeably to the Act of Parliament. This branch 
includes a savings’-bank. 


engagements. 

‘A. System OF REGISTRATION, entirely free of expense. 

AN AsyLuM for the aged. 

Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., F-R.S., F.S.A. 

Auditors—Thomas Hunt, Esq. ; Henry Kingscote, Esq. ; 

Captain the Hon. Francis Maude, K.N. 
Ion. Sec.—Mrs. D. Laing. 

Bankers—Sir S. Scott and Co., 1, Cavendish-square, W. 
32, Sackville-street, W. CHARLES W. KLUGH, Sec. 
MEMBERSHIP consists in the payment of an Annual Guinea, 
or of Ten Guineas injone sum, Subscribers are entitled to vote 
for Annuities in the proportion of one Vote for each Annual 
Half-Guinea not in arrear, and for each Donation of Five 
Guineas. Subscriptions are due on the first of January, and 
can always be remitted by Post Office Order, or by a Cheque 
crosed “Sir 8. Scott and Co. 


rete a 
Rorval ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL, 
for Club-foot, Spinal and other Deformities, 315, Oxford- 
street.—In consequence of the very numerous Claims the 
Committee have resolyed to adinit six additional in-patients, 
and urgently ‘APPEAL to the public for the means of meeting 
the extra outlay thus incurred. g 
M. KINSEY, M.A., Chaplain and I 
MNT BEASKELL, Secretary. 1°™ Se. 


ry Re 
R OYAL NATIONAL LIFE BOAT 
Ww INSTITUTION.—The Committee earnestly APPEAT 

to the pees for ASSISTANCE, to enable them'to meet the 
heavy ¢ emands on the Institution’s 123 Life Boat Establish- 
ments. During the past two years, 780 shipwrecked sailors 
haye been saved by some of the lustitntion’s Life Boats. Con- 
tributions are received by all the London and country bankers 

and at the Institution, 14. John-street, Adelphi, W.C, t 


‘\ Home for governesses during the intervals between their , 


A full-length model of CATHARINE TAYLOR, alias (5 the 

STANCE WILSON, taken from Life, is now added t 

Chamber of Horrors. i 
Open from Eleven till half-past Ten, -Admissio? 


Shiling; Extra Rooms Sixpence. - 
HEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET<y 


Approaching termination of the present engageme’ jjol! 
Mr. Sothern, although the attraction of his matchless ¢ 
of Lord Dundreary continues unabated. ary) 
MONDAY (300th night of Mr. Sothern as pundre’'s 
to commence at Seven, and during the week, y 
DAUGHTER TO MARRY. After which, at a Q ) 
Eight, OUR AMERICAN COUSIN, Mr. sother™ qays 
Buckstone, Miss Rushton, &c. To be followed on * ont 
Tuesday, and Wednesday by DUCK HUNTING. ADR 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, with A DAY A 
THE WEDDING; Lady Elizabeth Freelove by Miss 
her first appearance here. Coneluding with MY HUS 


one 


Hap? 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 


garden.—(Under the manag iss L 
ieee W. Harrison, sole ee ga arTane 
for fils Week-—On Monday, Dec. sth, Vallace’s 
Grant, DURLINE, On Tuesday and Thursday, gth, 
TRIUMP new, and _ brilliantly successful Oper it 
ROSE ( H. On Wednesday loth, Balfe’s popular Ope 
Me P YP CASTILLE. On Friday 12th, tatie’s Gran 
PIE PURITANS DAUGHTER, On Saturda 
lace’s Grand Opera, MARITANA, Amphitheatte oy Stire 
2s. bd.; Private Boxes from 10s. 6d. to 4/. 4s.; Orehes nites t. 
10s.; Dress Circles, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 48.3 Amp 3 pis? 
Stalls, 3s. Doors open at half-past Seven, Cor ymence 


7 
TRY 

R. JOHN LEECH'’S GALLERY sim 

SKETCHES, in oil, from subjects in ih 

several new Pictures not hitherto exhibited, "ne - 

day, from 10 till dusk, illuminated with gas, at t 

Mart, near the Bank. Admission, 1s. 


the Mediterranen tp sctl ‘ly 


Admittance, 1s. 


from 10 till dusk. 
V The TENTH ANNUAL WINTEI 
CABINET PICTURES, by Living Briti 
OPEN DAILY from 9:30 a.m. to 5 pm. 
catalogne, 6d, ae Be 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


Decemper 6, 1862.) 


intends passing the winter at Warsaw, that she may not influence in 
the smallest degree by her , 
as to the future of her son. 

The wonderful songstress, the rare bird which the English people 
were the first to discover, Mlle. Adelina Patti, divides public attention 
equally with polities. Her debits at the Italian Theatre are more 
brilliant than any which haye taken place there for a long time. 
Her triumph is incontestable; the journals, the public, in fact 
everyone admires her. Her Success, which was so great in 
Sonnambula, is even more signal in Lucia di Lammermoor, which 
has not been interpreted in so charming a manner for many years. 
This young songstress, who is only nineteen years of age, has many 
admirers, who are almost frantic about her; all the celebrities of the 
Italian Theatre, such as Mmmes. Alboni Penco Tedesco, and Frezzolini, 
are suddenly compelled to take rank’ as seconds in popular favour; 
and it seems that the andience igs more numerous, the applause greater, 
and the bouquets and wreaths more abundant for Mlle. Adelina Patti 
than for anyone else. She ig truly charming, her voice is brilliant, 


HS Se 


ne 
LONDON AND PARIS FASHIONS. 


HE GREATEST POINT to be considered in a lady’s toilette is, 

that it should be exactly suitable and appropriate to the occasion 
upon which it is to be worn. A thorough knowledge of the right 
and fitting material to use upon certain occasions, a clear under- 
Standing of the make and trimmings of an entire toilette is essential 
efore a lady deserves the encomium passed upon her of being really 
Well dressed. It is a great fault, at any time of the day, and upon 
4ny oceasion to be what is called over dressed ; and we think mistakes 
2re more frequently made in the material of the bonnet than in any 
other article of the toilette. ‘The newest winter bonnets are still 
eXxageorated in form; we mean by this, that they do not follow 
Closely the outline of the face, They are without exception, 


; 3 clear, and true, she is harmony itself. Ime. Alboni is still 
high “in front, and very close to the cheeks at the sides. applauded ; and the other Ulites fe ant Tietiacutttibateo need not 
n the front they are generally rounded; but some few despair on account of this Patti apparition. 
Pointed ones are to be seen, although these are quite the excep- Mile. Patti receives, it is said, 2,500 france (1002.) for each repre- 
tions. The new bonnets do not look so straight and erect as those of | sentation. It is an excellent thing in Paris in these times to have a 


last winter, from the fact that they are almost imperceptibly flattened, 
quite at the top. The curtains are cut an inch deeper than they 
Were in the summer, and if lace is arranged upon the curtain, it is 
Pointed in the middle, and not carried straight round, — ‘The 
ornaments on the outside of the bonnets arc all placed in the middle, 
ind quite at the top; but those in the inside or cap, are arranged a 
ittle to one side, butnot near the checks as formerly. In Paris the 
“mpress is again endeavouring to bring satin into fashion; 
umost yearly she makes a similar attempt, but her success 
1S never very signal. The milliners always assure us that satin is a 
Very fashionable material—it may be so, but we never see it either 
in London or Paris very generally adopted. The best milliners in 
the French capital make, at the present moment, black velvet 
bonnets for simple toilettes for shopping or walking excursions ; 
black, reddish brown, and fawn drawn satin bonnets, with plush 
trimmings of the same colour, and a small veil of Chantilly lace, 
also for like occasions. For ceremonious visits or gay promenades, 
feathers are very general upon bonnets; these are placed at the top, 
falling over as a cascade or a willow branch. We will briefly 
describe a few of these bonnets. For morning wear, a simple black 
Velvet bonnet, with black strings, a narrow, short voilette tied close 
to the face, and not reaching to the chin; a fancy ornamentation, 


voice; a nightingale gains more than an eacle, 
evening Mlle. Patti will be paid 500,000 franes (20,0002) in two years, 
while the “Misérables” of Victor Hugo, the fruit of ten years’ labour of a 
man of genius, was only paid 400,000 franes (16,0002.), a fact which makes 
us a little censorious upon the same public which is also the cause of 
Mile. Patti’s triumph. Allis dark and unfortunate at the side of the 
ovations which are showered upon her; Sie. Mario’s failure at the 
opera—a failure, alas! so signal, that he was instantly obliged to 
cancel his engagement. ‘I'o reappear, at the age of fifty, on the boards 
of a theatre on which he never succeeded when even his voice and 
talent were at their best, was nota happy idea. But setting voice 
apart, his detestable Italian accent neyer was, and never could be, 
accepted by the French public. ‘ 

Princes set an example which igs followed by people in all classes; 
we hear of weddings everywhere. ‘The present season of the year is 
the one the most frequently chosen by the upper classes for marrying. 
Many engagements are entered into during the autumn sojourn in the 
country houses, which are ratified at Christmas upon the return of the 
fashionable world to Paris. Unfortunately it Ra very remarkable that 
the most disproportionate marriages take place in the highest cireles ; 
let us hope that such is not the case jin England. Only a short time 
ago a beautiful young girl, Mlle. Lonige Pilie, about nineteen years 
of age, who had been much admired jy Paris, married. the Count 
Chasseloup-Laubat, who had long passed his. sixtieth birth-day. 


At 2,500 franes per 


5 4 iy Paes . 1 ; oe: : vg 7 
termingled with black lace, at the top on the outside; in the inside a | Was it because the eoeue was @ minister that she married him ? Mi e 
rese, a few loops of black satin ribbon, and two or three | all know such an elevated situation makes nobody younger. Another 


instance—the daughter of a senator, Mlle. Helene de St. Germ : 
who is seventeen years of age, both beautiful and accomplished, 
report says is soon to become Marchidness da Flamarens. ‘The Marquis 
has seen sixty-eight summers. Why we ask unite spring with winter ? 
Youth loves youth; but where is sympathy when forty years of the 
cares and experiences of life separate a husband from a wife? We have 
seen lately preparations in progress for wedding under happier condi- 
tions. Itis that of Mlle. de Lascourg With the young Count de Sart : 
A first-rate Parisian milliner has been making Saine charming toilettes 
for the young bride. The wedding dregg was of thick white poult-de-soie, 


Sprigs of green moss are arranged at the side. Another simple 
Onnet is made of black satin, bordered with a rich violet velvet, 
the curtain also of violet velvet, black strings, a bonqnet of violet 
feathers at the top falling over to form an ornament for the inside. 
More dressy bonnets are made of black velvet, trimmed with either 
Scarlet or white, and sometimes with both. |The new blue, a shade 
“tween the azuline and turquoise, which is so extremely brilliant, is 
Very stylish for a full dress bonnet. In velvet the effect is 
excellent, it should be trimmed with white blonde at the sides, 
4nd at the top what is called a hérisson, which means nothing 
®8s_ than a hedgehog, consequently, in the case of a bonnet, 
ristling standing-up blonde, intermingled with fawn-coloured mara- 
out feathers. ‘This brilliant blue is also very fashionable for head- 
dresses, it is formed into: a band, in shape resembling a low 
diadem, studded with large pearls, and with a tuft of white feathers 
between the créped bandeaux in the centre of the forehead. To fair 
©omplexions and oval faces this style is exceedingly becoming. 
Young unmarried ladies are following the example of their seniors, 
‘nd adorning their heads with winged insects. Many butterflies 
Were made last week of pearls, with diamond eyes. These are to be 
Worn lighting at the top of a coronet, and a white rose low on the neck 
it the back. Nets seemingly never will go out of fashion. Many 
adies still evince a partiality for them, for evening demie-toilette wear; 
the hewest are made not of chenille, but of broad, flat, gold braid. 
fhis is not netted, but is formed into squares, and kept in place by a 
‘NY loop of violet or black narrow chenille. Black silk braid, with 
White edges, is also made into nets in a similar way. 

Muffs will be worn extremely small this winter, and fur cuffs very 
“eep. Russian sable-tails will always carry off the pum, although 
the Japan sable and the Astrakan are more fashionable furs at the 
Present moment. The new fur collars, which are large—almost 
“Overing the shoulders—and are pointed or rounded behind, have 
{uite replaced the old-fashioned round or flat boas. Ermine is only 
“sed in the evening, for theatres, concerts, &e,; Chinchilla is de- 
“idedly coming into favour again. In Paris anew fur mantle has 

fen introduced; it it called the Palatine Moscovite, and strongly 
tesembles our grandmothers’ fur tippets. It is made in all kinds of 
“ble, is large aud rounded at the back, and descends down the 
ont with two long ends, which are square at the bottom, 
‘nd terminate at the four corners with sable tails, Whether 
these Palatines Moscovite will be received into favour, and generally 
idopted, we are unable to say. Muffs for ceremonious visits should 
® lined with white. taffetas, and have white silk tassels hanging 
rom each side. Of the leather muffs with steel knobs, which are 
Made to be worn with the lesther-trimmed drssses and mantles, we 
an say nothing in their praise ; we can only indicate to our readers 
that there are such things manufactured. ‘The small leather bags to 
® suspended from the waistband are also made in the same style, to 
respond with the rest of the trimmings; but these are useful 
“erviceable articles. 
he Empress Eugénie and the ladies of her court are all daily 
Making their appearances in plaid taffetas, poplins, and yelvets. 
© partiality which the Empress displays for these gay looking 
“’rtans is accounted for by her admiration of everything Scotch ever 
‘Nee the warm welcome she received on the occasion of her last 
visit to Scotland. In Paris the plaid furore is fast spreading, and 
°rty-second poplin dresses and stockings are very general. Italian 
and Russian ladies have, for several winters past, worn long plaid 
mare mantles, trimmed with chenille fringe and lined throughout 
1 fur; but these out-door coverings are only fit to he worn in 
‘Pen carriages, they are too showy when on foot. "Before concluding 
whe vill describe a simple dinner dress, suitable for a young lady, 
meee has lately come under our notice. It was made of white 
deen wtine muslin, the skirt was very wide and long and had three 
wite tucks round the bottom of it, These tucks were ul headed 
Upon 2 row of black lace Insertion, which had an effective design 

Nit. The bodice was made high to the throat, with fullings of 
ut tuslin confined down the centre, each side, and down the back, 
yvhich terminated in a point), with strips of black lace insertion, The 


5D 
of so rich a quality that it had the effect of terry velvet, being both heavy 
and silky, Round the bottom of the skirt were arran cred vandykes formed 
of large ruches of silk tulle, which looked like flakes of snow, three plaits 
of poult-de-soie, formed the centre of each vandyke. he bodice was 
trimmed with tulle ruches put on Square in front: these ruches were so 
light, that they appeared to be marabout feathers. Around the neck 
there was a similar ruche. ‘The sleeves had a seam to the elbow, and 
narrowed towards the wrist, and had likewise a ruche around them; 
a wide sash with flowing ends was tied with falling loops, the ends 
were rounded and finished off with ruches. ‘he veil of the bride was 
of white silk tulle, it fell very low at the back td partially concealed 
the face in front. The headdress was of white jessamine, tufts of which 
were placed forward on the forehead, with a spray reaching to the 
neck, mingling with the inevitable orange flowers. — 

Mme. de Lascours (the mother of the bride) wore, for the ceremony, 
an amethyst velvet dress, the skirt of which was untrimmed; it was 
made with two bodices, one was high and tieht, the other low, with a 
Chantilly berthé. A paletdt of amethyst, velvet, very wide and rather 
long, lined with white satin; a bonnet o white crépe, with a violet feather 
completed this toilette. The young bride wore for paying her visits, a 
taffetas dress of a golden brown colour, it wag trimmed round the skirt 
with a plaiting, above which were ornaments of black lace placed flat 
and describing large scollops ; there were three rows of these black lace 
ornaments. An Indian cashmere shay] with a pale blue centre, 
a white tulle bonnet bouillonnée aj] over, light as a breath of 
air, with a coronet of blue Velvet, and blue velvet strings. 
Another out-door dress was of moiré antique, the Hortense blue 
shade, one of the most beantiful we have, and above all in moiré 
antique. The skirt was plain, the bodice ornamented in the form of a 
rounded veste, with small bows of black velvet piped with white, 
and with three bands of black velvet, also piped with white, which 
were carried up the front, and joined the sash at the back. ‘The sash 
was tied with two falling bows ; it enlarged gradually into oar-shaped 
ends, each being trimmed with similar bows. The sleeves had epau- 
lettes at the top, to which were attached velvet bows, which fell on to 
the arm. 

Her dress for morning wear was of white cashmere, trimmed round 
with wide bands of blue cashmere. A yeste of white cashmere, edged 
with blue cashmere, was open in front, and through it was seen a 
Garibaldi shirt, blue also, and richly braided with white soutache. All her 
toilettes were in good taste. Dresses with yestes will he much worn, 
and some ladies intend wearing Waistcoats cut in the form of a 
gentleman’s waisteoat. This mnovation Was very general at Com- 
pitgne, but be it understood the feminine waisteoats are exceed 
ingly elegant They are made of sapphire blue satin with fillagree 
silver buttons, in black velvet, soutached and embroideyed, in taffetas, 
in satin, and even in white terry velvet, This last material is very 
expensive, but it is so pretty that few really well-dressed women will 
exist without the pleasure of possessing and wearing one of them. 

Eviank pe MARSY. 
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CHAPTERS ON JEWELS. 
BY LADY Scort, 


Cnarter I,—THE Diamonp, 

ON EARLIEST AGES, up to the present time—from the 

days of Aaron to the reign of Queen Victoria—the Diamond 
has always held its place, proudly pre-eminent amongst gems. In 
the former days, so long gone by, we read that the breast-plate of 
the High Priest bore on its costly surface twelve priceless gems ; 
one of these was the diamond, and on each wag engraven the name 
of atribe of Israel. If we come slowly up from those distant 
centuries to this enlightened nineteenth in which we live, and dwell 
for a moment on each, we shall find that in oyr love and admiration 


in wes were mado with fullings of muslin and strips of black lace | of jewels, we only follow the fashion of our forefathers. 
pete ions to correspond exactly with the bodice. A white glacé silk The priestly garments of the Mosaical era were not thought com- 
i 


oat would be worn underneath this grenadine muslin dress. plete without jewels. The Hebrew ladies, we know, from the testi- 


mony of Isaiah, must have been exceedingly fond of them—perhaps 
extravagantly so—since amongst the many varieties of which he 
threatens them the loss, we find enumerated rings, nose jewels, ear- 
rings, and bracelets, . 
In this never-to-be-forgotten season of 1862, we haye seen with 


THE PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
(FhOM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Pur PRINCIPAL TOPIC of conversation in Paris, is the possible 
election of Prince Alfred of England to the throne of Greece. The 


pi r OW pti ir ha- 
wvinions held upon this subject are very various, the Imperial journals | OUP OW? eyes, that the Egy PUP pent the fair fanehinne Qi ra 
het to encourage the Greeks in their selection, while the liberal raoh glso owned to the same es ‘s d SS i and the libera y yan? 
dents? on the contrary, incline to the side of Victor Emmanuel, and | Viceroy of Egypt has enabled us to gaze with a deep and 50 


interest at diadems, necklaces, and bracelets found in the long- 
undisturbed sarcophagi. 

Having bestowed thus much Space upon antiquity, let us now 
approach the more refined and cultivated ages, and mark the position 
the diamond now takes up. Ido not think T shall be far wrong if I say 
that it is one of romance, How many a singular tale is told in which 
the diamond figures conspicuously, Of how many a positive romance 
is it not the subject? For instance, the finding of the first diamond in 
the kingdom of Golconda, by which the precious mines there were 


TK Ire earnestly the nomination of his ‘second son, the Duke d’ Aosta, 
&n, te Vacant throne, : This young Prince once elected King of Greece, 
of Married toa Russian Princess, will cement more firmly the alliance 
gy Ussia with Italy and France, hese are only, of course, rumours, 
leg Bt Lg as yet is definitely fixed. The Emperor most probably will 
ify the Greeks free in their choice ofa King, provided that no foreign 
Th ice, or external pressure is exercised upon them. whit 
to), ere isalsoa reportin circulation, that King Victor Emmanuel is going 
the arry Again, and the lady with whom his name is coupled, is the sister of 
Duke of Leuchtenberg. Princess Anna Murat, one of the bright- 


Pose {rs at the court of the ‘Tuileries, whose hand report has already dis- | discovered, is a pretty little story of itself, A poor shepherd, tend- 

goin! °l so frequently, and to so many different princes, is now really | ing his flocks near the mines, picked up what he supposed to be a 

Louch? © married, Her future husband is this same young Duke of | beautiful pebble, and little dreaming of the yalue of his prize, ex- 
enh 


erg, the third candidate to the throne of Greece, His mother | changed it with a friend, as humble as himself, for some rice. A fter 


l 


presence, any decisions which may be made | 
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that it passed through various hands, until at last it fell into those of 
2 merchant-joweller, who saw ina moment what the despised stone 
was, and never rested till he found the mines. This happened about 
1584, and ever since the very name of Golconda seems synonymous 
with that of a « realm of diamonds.” 

In these mines was found that marvellous stone with which every 
man, woman, and child in the kingdom almost, must be familiar, 
thanks to the gathering of the nations of 1851 and 1862. Of course 
I speak of the Koh-i-noor, This “Mountain of Light” bears, in 
addition to its own merits, an historic fame, from its having been 
brought—a proud trophy of British valour—from the treasury of 
Lahore. But larger diamonds than the Koh-i-noor have been known. 
There was one found in the mines of Brazil, about 1728, which 
weighed 1680 carats. The Koh-i-noor weighed but 800 when first 
discovered, and it has since been considerably reduced by cutting. 

f The rules in Goleonda as to diamonds used to be exceedingly strict. 
Everyone found above a certain weight was the property of the 
King, and the miners often resorted to strange and ingenious devices 
to conceal a prize. One miner placed a diamond in the corner of his 
eye. Some used to swallow them; and one, having found a gigantic 
one in the mines of Brazil, encireled it with pitch, tied it round his 
neck as if a charm, and escaped with it,, That man was wrecked, 
and the body, with the pitch charm still suspended, washed ashore ; 
but what became of it, or whether its precious enclosure was ever 
discovered, has never transpired. 

Again, how many a diamond has carried 
as an instance, the great diamond now adorning the Sceptre of Russia. 
Its history was a romance, and who can tell of what heart-burning 
that unconscious jewel was the cause? It was coveted by the 
Empress Catherine Il. Her imperial Majesty offered the owner 
upwards of one hundred thousand pounds for it, besides an annuity 
of as much, or more, for life, and it was refused. Kyentually Count 
Orlofi, Catherine’s favourite, bought it himself, and gallantly pre- 
sented it to the Empress on her birthday. It weighs 193 carats. 

Then there was the great Pitt diamond, sold for 125,000/. in 1720 
to Louis XV.; and if that diamond could have spoken, what tales 
could it not have told us of the lengths to which the gallants of that 
luxurious Court carried their insane extra ragance ? 

It was in this most expensive reign that the idea was first con- 
ecived of forming that sumptuous necklace of diamonds, the story of 
which has perhaps never been equalled. Louis XV. ordered it with 
the intention of presenting it to Madame du Barry, the reigning 
favourite. It was to be matchless; and as, to attain perfection, time 
must be unlimited, it so happened that the King died, not before 
the diamonds were all procured, but ‘certainly before the present 
was made, and so Madame du Barry lost her necklace. But the 
romance did not end here. The jewellers, on the death of the 
monarch who had ordered the costly gift, naturally enough offered 
it to his successor; but Louis XVI. declined it, He was wise enough 
to feel that 72,000/. could be much better laid out, and it was there- 
fore thrown back upon their hands, 

Then began the most singular, the most romantic, and the most 
complicated adventure to which it was possible for a diamond neck- 
lace even (!) to be subjected. It is too long a story to be detailed in 
full; suffice it to say that a clever and designing woman, Madame 
Lamotte by name,—a woman of neither fortune, beauty, nor position, 
—conceived the extraordinary idea of possessing herself of this 
magnificent ornament, and, in fact, actually did succeed in doing so; 
nay more—not only did she obtain the necklace, but by the wondrous 
chain of artifices she employed to attain her object, she contrived to 
shift the blame from her own shoulders and place it upon those of 
no less a personage than Louis, Prince-Cardinal of Rohan! and, at 
last, even to implicate Marie-Antoinette herself in the transaction ! 
An inquiry, of course, followed; the Cardinal was sent to the Bas- 
tille, and very soon afterwards Mme. Lamotte was arrested and 
consigned to the same fate. The celebrated trial then took place, 
which ended by the Prince-Cardinal being liberated and pronounced 
innocent, and Mme. Lamotte being sentenced to be flogged and 
imprisoned for life. The former part of the sentence was executed, 
but the latter she contrived to evade, for she escaped to England, 
and what became of her I do not pretend to say. Neither shall we 
ever know the destination of those matchless stones, the collecting 
of which cost so many years of careful research, and which are now, 
perhaps, dispersed over half the world, dissevered and never more 
to be identified. 

Here ends, then, the story of this celebrated necklace of diamonds. 
Many and many more might be told, did the plan I propose of giving 
a sketch, interspersed with anecdotes of every precions stone in 
turn, permit; but it does not. I must not weary my readers; I 
will, therefore, wind up with the beantiful story of one more necklace 
of diamonds, the loss of which has shed glory instead of disgrace 
upon the Imperial lady for whom it was destined. We all know 
that in our own day, on the marriage of the Emperor Napoleon III., 
the City of Paris wished to present the lovely object of his choice 
with a necklace of diamonds, and every jeweller came forward with 
his best gem to make the offering worthy the wearer. But instead 
of accepting the costly gift, how beneficent was the conduct of the 
Empress Eugénie. Declining the jewels, she begged that the sum 
which was to have been expended on them should be used to build 
an institution for the education of poor young girls of the Faubourg 
St, Antoine, and to this noble purpose has the six hundred thousand 
francs been indeed devoted! Thus has been raised in the City of 
Paris a lasting memorial of an Kmpress’s generosity; a glorious 
memento of an Empress’s self-denial ; a “ good work” which, when 
the jewels of the earth may have melted away in the “ fervent heat” 
of which we read, will be remembered in that land where those go 
whose ‘“ good works do follow them.” 


(To be continued.) 


a history with it. Take 


A “GOOD ARTICLE”—AND HOW TO CLEAN IT. 
WIIAT IS ECONOMY ? 


N ADAM,—We hear many ladies exclaim that they are about to 

purchase a cheap dress, and then deplore that it will cost quite 
#8 much to make it up as a good one would; after it is made it is 
rarely worn with pleasure, and yet it has really cost quite a large sum, 
compared with its apparant value. But these ladies are generally 
considered to be economical ones; while another, because she is always 
well-dressedy would have a character for extravagance. 

One morning, being out rather coy T ealled upon a friend (a 
lady occupying a superior position in li 2); I found her seated before 
a table covered with silk, and patterns of all shapes and sizes. She 
Was evidently unprepared for a visitor, and apologised by explaining 
that she was cutting out silk dresses and mantles for her children, ready 
for the dressmaker. I could not help remarking that she must expend 
® very large amount of money buying silk for so many children (there 
being four), She quietly replied, “ Not at all 3 this has been washed four 
times.” “Washed!” I exclaimed, ‘ why, I thought it was quite new. 
Oh! do tell me how you manage to make it look so beautiful.” She said 
she would do so with pleasure, and proceeded to explain that the small 
mantles I saw upon the table had been cut out of an old skirt, and that, 
she had already had that skirt washed and made up three times for her 
own wear, ‘This seemed to me incredible, and made me more. anxious 
than ever to know the process by which I could convert an old dress 
into an almost perfectly new one. ‘ 

My friend told me that she always made a point of purchasing 
silk of a good quality, more especially black, Jn the tirst place, 
it was always a rich and handsome dress, and when it had to 
undergo the washing process, the?lustre would come as bright as at 
first, 

To wash black or coloured silks of a fast colour: Make a ley. of soft 
soap by warming it in a pipkin with sufficient water to disolye it, but 
do not let it boil; then add about half-a-pint of whiskey (to half-a- 
pound of the soap), and let it cool. Havea tub of cold water, and take 
each breadth separately, and rinse well in the water, but do not rnbit, 
and then spread it, evenly upon a board or table, dip a piece of flannel 
in the mixture of soap and whiskey, and rub thoroughly over both sides 
of the silk; rinse again in clean cold water (but great care must be taken 
to cleanse it from the soap), then throw it overa line in the open air to 
drain, but not to dry, and, by the time you haye completed the washing, 
the first piece will be ready to iron, which must he dene with 
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a hot iron—as hot as would be required to iron a piece of linen- 
The result will be that you will have your silk look equal to new, 
without the slightest appearance af having been cleaned. My friend as- 
sured me that she had not expended one penny upon all her four 
children for these spring dresses, and yet this lady had had the advan- 
tage of a handsome dress in the first 
nice one upon three other occasions (after the washing process), and 
now tho children’s dresses and mantles. Of course I do not mean to 
affirm that the four dresses and mantles were all got from one skirt, 
or I shall have my readers suppose that the cleansing process increased 
the length and breadth as well as the lustre of the silk. I can only say 
that I have tried and been charmed with the happy results ; and never 
again do I intend to purchase a cheap black silk. Remember, my fair 
readers, by the outlay of an extra pound in the first instance you secure 
a handsome dress not only in the first place, but the advantage of its 
looking well after three separate washings; and the further advantage, 
after a fourth washing, that it can be made up into various articles for 
a numerous family, if you are so blest. ANNIE C. 


NOLES & QUERIES OM DRESS. 


GENTLEMEN'S DRESS. 

Mapam,—Being in the habit of frequently taking your paper to send 
to some colonial relatives, who find it a great resource, and extremely 
useful, I have been much struck with two letters in your No. a7. I 
am for many reasons a great deal more inclined to agree with your 
correspondent “ Minnie ” than ‘“ Carlos.” Fe 
ing a gentleman who might very likely come under “ Carlos’s" censure 
as effeminate, for the simple reson that having several lady acquaintances, 
and being a man of delicate health, and rather timid, he is exceedingly 
particular in his dress and person when visiting ladies, or going any- 
where with them. Thus for instance, when he has escorted me to a 
concert, or come to drink tea at my house, which he frequently does, 
IT have often observed that he has his hair very nicely arranged and 
curled, and also uses scents. And I consider that gentlemen only pay 
a proper respect to ladies’ society by doing 80. I am perfectly of 
“ Minnie’s” opinion, that tobacco smoking carried to the excess it now 
is, is a great nuisance, and I believe quite as dangerous as the ladies’ 
crinoline is represented—for how many fires have been occasioned by 
pipe and cigar ashes ? aot 

With regard to the question of gentlemen fainting, I see nothing 
extraordinary in it whatever. Many gentlemen who are not strong, 
faint sometimes from over fatigue, excess of heat, kc. I have known a 
gentleman faint in a ball-room, after waltzing with a young lady, and 
no one thought it at all strange, but on the contrary, all the ladies 
were remarkably attentive to him; I myself have frequently offered my 
friend referred to, my scent bottle, when I thought he seemed at all 
unwell or overcome by faintness. I certainly do not approve of what 
is called a loud style of dress, that is wearing too imany colours; to 
persons of fair complexion, dark colours and half mourning are very 
becoming. I think a black or blue coat, with lavender-coloured 
trousers, very becoming. If the complexion is what they term 
insipidly fair or blonde, then great discernment is necessary in order to 
dressin good taste. Gaudy coloured neckties or scarfs, I think, a8 a rule, 
very vulgar. ‘The wearing of rings depends very much upon circum- 
stances. Small, white, delicate hands look very well with a ring upon 
them; but a great clumsy, red, coarse hand, with two or three rings 
upon it, looks ridiculous. 

I am quite certain that, if you were to take the opinion of the ladies 
generally (I leave out, of course, the ‘ fast” young ladies, who, I hope, 
are in the minority), that you would find they prefer gentlemen of 
quiet, refined habits, to those of loose, noisy, and forward manners. I 
say emphatically gentlemen ; for men who are forward and boisterous 
in their manner cannot be gentlemen. I have known delicate young 
men who have displayed an amount of manly pluck and endurance 
which much stronger ones might well be proud of. 

In one instance, a gentleman of very delicate frame—the alarm of fire 
being raised in the house in which he was staying—at the risk of his 
life rushed up stairs, and carried three ladies, one after the other, into 
an adjoining house for safety ; but when all was over, from the over- 
excitement he fainted. I have also noticed very frequently that great 
fat men are very cowardly when they are ill.—I remain, Madam, yours 


very respectfully, FLORENCE. 
ANSWERS. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 


Mapam,—Your correspondent “ Mary Blackbraid,” in her last letter 
on “ Mourning,” refers to the hoods worn by the lady mourners at the 
funeral of the late Duke of Wellington. This reminds me of the funeral 

at which I was present) of the Duke’s brother, the Hon. and Rev. 
Cierald Valerian Wellesley. He was a prebend of Durham, and died 
(about fourteen years since) in his prebendal house in “ the college ;” 
and was buried in the eastern transept (the ‘‘ Nine Altars”) of Durham 
Cathedral. His house joined the cloisters; and a portion of the wall 
was broken through, in order that the coffin might be conveyed at once 
into the cloisters, and from thence into the cathedral. The mourners 
were thus under cover during the whole time of the procession and 
burial service. Many ladies were among the mourners. ‘They wore 
neither bonnets nor hoods; but were entirely enveloped in large black 
veils, which were worn over thei heads, and swept over their dresses 
to the ground. In the long and varied procession of cathedral dig- 
nitaries, white-robed choristers, and black-gowned students, these 
veiled female mourners appeared, not only the most suitably attired, 
but also the most picturesque figures.—I am, Madam, yours truly, 

CuTHuBERT BEDE. 


a 


KNITTED STAYS. 

Mapan,—I seo in the last number of your journal, that a lady siening 
herself “ E. C. O.” seeks information upon “ knitting stays.” Ido not 
think that they answer well for ladies; it is impossible to give direc- 
tions which, when worked, will suit all figures. They are generally 
made for children in plain knitting, worked backwards and forwards. 
But your correspondent does not mention whether she wishes them for 
a child or for a full grown person.—Yours faithfully, E.R. 


Dear Mapam,—Observing that a question is asked by “KH. C. 0.” 
respecting knitted stays, I beg to send her the following instructions :— 

‘hey are knitted in a strip, backwards and forwards. No. 16 needles, 
and No. 4 three-thread Strutt’s netting cotton are to be used. 

A pattern of the stays must be cut in thick paper, and the knitting 
done to that pattern, increasing or decreasing as the slopes in it may 
require. The number of stitches cast on the pin to commence with, 
must measure just two-thirds of the depth of the back of the stays ; the 
second row will make it the full depth required. The knitting is quite 
plain, with the exception of the last stitch, which, in every row, must 
be purled, and the first stitch slipped, thus making a square edge. ‘To 
increase, the stitch must be made immediately before the purled one; 
and to decrease, the two stitches also next to it must be knitted together. 
The stays should be very tightly knitted, or they will be too elastic. 
The shoulder-straps may be made at the same time, or strong tape ones 
may be sewn on afterwards. 

‘ Thave used this description of stays for years in my nursery, and find 
them admirable for children, as they are very strong and do not press 
nncomfortably on the chest.—Yours truly, MATERFAMILIAS. 


WIGS AND GLOVES. 

Mapau,—Allow me most cordially to endorse the opinion of your 
correspondent, “‘ Adolphus Nipper,” upon the subject of the “ Black- 
praid conspiracy,” as he justly terms it. I unite with him in hoping 
that “ Mary Blackbraid” will enlighten us as to what her “theory” may 
be with regard to her reception of a matrimonial offer; for I fear she 
can have no opportunity of telling us what her practice in this way has 
been. I cannot believe that any of my sex would seek even “to win a 
pair of gloves,” much less the hand which is encased in them, from one 
who appears to despise that natural adornment of a woman, which we 
are told, on the highest authority, is “a glory to her;” and to delight 
in arraying herself in the sacred trappings of woe, merely because ‘a 
lady in mourning, according to the present mode, is perhaps the best- 
dressed woman in the concert or promenade !”—Y our obedient servant, 

An ApMmeEk of Harr AND HANDs. 


Oe 
Frexch ladies of the highest rank are now in the habit of slightly 


painting the cheeks just under the eyes, to give those orbs a brilliant 
appearance. 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 
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or loft of the beautiful birds, the emblems of gentleness? What more 
delightful recreation than to watch the gradual development of the 
helpless young, could there be for the lover of nature? Besides, this 
can be done easier than with any other kind of birds, they being so 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


instance, of an almost equally . 


I have the pleasure of know- - 


THE MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF 
ANEMONES. 

N ADAM,—Having allowed your aquarium to stand until the water 
ii has become perfectly bright (but if you are wise on no account 
before), put in your anemones in the places in which you may wish 
them to remain. They will probably attach themselves where you 
place them, should the spot prove suitable for them. All anemones, 
with the exception of the common Mess and Crassicornis, prefer the 
shade of some stone or rock, and if forced into direct light, will close 
up during the day; but if under the shade of the rock-work, will con- 
tinue in full bloom even when the sun is shining on the aquarium. 
Troglodytes will be best placed among the stones at the bottom, as being 
the situation best suited for them, and most calculated to show off their 
disks, which appear best from above. ‘The daisy will do equally well 
in the same situation; Viduata, too, will show very well there. Most 
of the other species as Mess, Dianthus, Nivea, Aurora, Xc., tend so 
much to creep to the top of the rock-work or glass, in order to enjoy 
the water near the surface, where it is more completely aerated, that 
there is some difficulty in keeping the bottom of your tank sufficiently 
populous, unless some judgment is used in selecting those species which 
will remain when placed there. 

‘he causes which militate against the health and constant blooming 
of these animal flowers are, sulphuretted or carburetted hydrogen, 
arising from decaying animal or vegetable substances, and manifested 
by a turbid bluish tinge in the water, and a black colour on the stones; 
and the accumulation of skin or foreign matter around the base or on 
the body of the animal. This sulphuretted hydrogen is caused by 
covering up or shading plants too much with the stones, rockwork, &c., 
and is most deadly in its effects; it may be easily cured, if discovered 
at once, by removing the cause and exposing the discoloured part to 
the sunlight. 

'o prevent the accumulation of skin, &c. on and around the ane- 
mones, they should be carefully and gently brushed with a tolerably 
large camel-hair pencil each day, or at least as often as they are closed. 

There are different opinions concerning the frequency of feeding 
anemones. Mr. Gosse, who, I think, must have kept his animals 
always near the sea, where he could renew both the water and the 
animals as often as required, says they skould never be fed. He does 
not state by what experience he has been led to this conclusion ; nor 
does he tell us how many years he has kept his pets in health and 
vigour. This is a plan that gives but little trouble, and no doubt 
would have been generally adopted had it possessed a very essential 
requisite—success. Many years’ experience has showed me that the 
animals thus treated gradually diminish in size, open less and less 
frequently, remaining for months closed up, until they perish from 
simple inanition. To restore them when much neglected and starved, 
I have been for weeks trying to coax a bit of food into,their emaciated 
systems, by change of water, by frequent brushings, and procuring for 
them the most dainty bits, when they did at last protrude a few 
wasted feeble tentacles. But even when they did open a little, I have 
been weeks before I could succeed in making them retain a morsel of 
food. But then how magic was the change after the first breakfast! 
There [was little further difficulty. And how the poor thing grew, 
day by day, until in a week, or little more, by constant feeding and 
care, it was transformed from a poor shrivelled stunted thing to a 
beautiful pillar, three or four inches high, crowned with airy tentacles 
of nearly as great a diameter. 

Other persons recommend feeding every three or four days; but I 
find that for size, constancy, and magnificence of bloom, daily feeding 
is by far the best. A small piece is all that is necessary, and all that 
should be given; but it should be given every day. ‘This frequent 
feeding insures a frequent inspection of your tank and its inmates ; 
enables you quickly to perceive and correct anything that may be 
amiss; reminds you to use the brush to the great ease and convenience 
of your pets; and gives those which may have been closed at last 
feeding-time a chance of a meal. 

Mr. Gosse, moreover, recommends meat as the best food for ane- 
mones; whereas, I have found it to be the least adapted for that 
purpose. The flesh of oysters, the soft part of mussels, and when the 
two former fail, small pieces of the common earth-worm are much ap- 
proved of by them, and upon this food they thrive exceedingly well. 
Animal food is much too strong in the fibre for their stomachs to 
digest; and, accordingly, large portions are ejected partially, most 
commonly, entirely undigested, thereby g1VIN& little nourishment to 
the anemones, and tending materially to corrupt the water. When 
the food has been properly digested, the remains are cast away in 
small round pellets after several days; but. if rejected much in 
the same state as when given, it is a sign that~ the animal 
was not hungry, or that the food was not suited for it, 
generally the latter is the cause. When the soft parts of mol- 
lusca (oysters, mullets, &c.) are given, there are no excreta, but 
the pellets are ejected only when coarse animal food has been given. 
The author of “Sea-side Sketches’? (Mr. Lewis) is of opinion that 
digestion with anemones is nothing more than mechanical act, by 
which the animal presses out the juices of the food, but leaves the fibre 
unaltered, and, therefore, there is no true digestion. This opinion 
must have been caused by the learned author having fed his anemones 
only on anfmal food, which they are unable to digest ; but had he fed 
them on worms or. soft bivalve mollusca, he would have found that the 
whole of the tissue was absorbed. ASTUR. 


(To be continued.) 
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DOMESTIC PETS. 
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SQUIRRELS. 

Haas been often requested to give our opinion as to whether a 
rotary or square cage is the most comfortable habitat for squir- 

rels, we must say that we never saw poor “ Skuggy” on the treadmill 
without fancying that he is asking us what he has done that he should 
be condemned to such a perpetual “getting up stairs,” without ever 
arriving at the first landing. He is mature aye an animal of such active 
habits, that sooner than sit idle he turns his wheel; but look at his 
position while doing so—the vertebra in a reverse position to its 
natural formation; and how many poor captives die with their lower 
limbs paralyzed. Our idea of a tame squirrel is that of a merry, frisky 
little fellow scampering round the room, now on the breakfast-table, 
slyly poking his nose into the sugar-bason, and anon on the top of the 
window-pole, munching a lump of double refined. Still he must have 
a house, as it will not do to allow him to be always at liberty, as being 
rather inclined to literature should occasion offer, he may be found 
endearouring to inwardly digest a favourite volume. Should we ever 
again keep a squirrel, we shall have a zinc cage made in the form of a 
model cottage, with a comfortable sleeping apartment at one end; his 
house shall be sufficiently large to admit of two or three perches, made 
of mahogany or some other hard wood, and it would be more amusing 
to observe his antics, skipping from perch to perch, than to see him in 
that horrd wheel ; or, better still, give him the trapeze; then—talk about 
Leotard—Leotard would be a Daniel Lambert in comparison. ‘l'o have 
a really tame squirrel, never buy a full-grown one, as after all the 
trouble you may take in taming him, he is never to be thoroughly 
depended on, and his bite is no joke, as we have often experienced ; but 
a young one is easily tamed, and soon learns to distinguish those who 
are kind to him. Give him nuts and he is your friend for life; he will 
soon learn to search your pockets for his favourite Barcelonas, and hear 
his little whimper of pleasure as he is dragging out his prize. If you 
have the house made sufficiently large, it is no more trouble to keep two 
than it is to keep one; and it is most amusing to watch their gambols 
when let out, chasing each other up and down the window-curtains, 
which you will always find to be their favourite exercising ground. 
Now one has hid in a fold of the curtain, but having forgot to tuck in 
his tail, it is espied by his friend, who giving it a sly pull, away they 


go, jumping and chattering, on to the pole, where we will leave them _ 


for the present. 


DOVES AND PIGEONS. : 
Mapam,—If you can afford the space you will greatly oblige me by 
inserting the following in your interesting pape”: I ama bird fancier, 
and though the sweet songsters interest me much, yet if you, or some 
of your readers, would contribute some information about doves, 
pigeons, &c., it would be still more interesting. Although I am aware 
that this fancy is not so general among my Sex as that of small birds, 
yet I think by some information about them, their management, &c., a 
taste for these beautiful birds might become more general, perhaps as 
much so as itis among the lords of the creation. 
What fancy could be more suitable for ladies than keeping an aviary 


tame as to allow their young to be handled and examined without 


deserting them. This, of course, refers to the fancy varieties, the com- 


mon pigeon being so wild that it would not be nearly so pleasant @ 


denizen of the aviary. he graceful fantails and turbits, in fact all 
those varieties usually denominated toys, are most suitable for ladies, 
as they do not take so much care and attention as the much prized 


carriers, tumblers, or pouters. If any of your lady readers wish to 


commence this fancy, I shall have much pleasure in giving them all the 
requisite information about fitting up their aviary or loft, ke. As Tam 
an ardent admirer of them myself, and keep upwards of 100 pair, 
including almost all the known varieties, I can also supply them with 
any sort most suitable for their place, which I will be most happy to 
do, as the numerous young ones must be disposed of some way or other. 
A letter directed to the care of the Editress, who will, I doubt not, be 
good enough to forward it, will receive my attention,—I am, Madam, 
Yours very obediently, Lizzy. 


FOOD FOR PET BIRDS. 

Dear Mapam,—I notice that the subject of food for pet birds has 
of late occupied some space In your columns. I beg to add my testl- 
mony as to the injurious effects of feeding them entirely upon hemp- 
seed, which, however, they dearly love, as a child does its cake. 

Some years ago I had a tame goldfinch, who was very accomplished 
in drawing up for itself a tiny bucket of water, when thirsty, by means 
of an apparatus arranged in its cage for the purpose, and in consequence 
became a great pet. I willingly indulged it with the food it so much 
preferred, viz., hemp-seed, not knowing at the time how prejudicial it 
was. My poor bird, after two or three years, became apparently quite 
blind, and its head was twisted, so that the beak rested on its back, # 
convulsivemovement taking place in the head every three or four seconds- 
It lingered several days in this distressing state, and I was only thank- 
ful when death, at length, closed the sufferings of my little favourite 
I was afterwards told that its illness was entirely brought on by the 
improper food I had given it. 

Poor little thing! It was. amusing to see its indignation when I 
attempted to mix canary-seed with the hemp, how it would toss } 
aside with its beak, and dive for its favourite morsels. Seeing this, 
soon yielded to its evident partiality, little thinking of the misery 
was laying up in store for my pet,—Yours truly, BripGet. 


CATS. 

Dear Mapamu,—Surely your correspondents, Messrs. Briggs and 
Kidd, are sadly savage in their minds, and are vowing vengeance against 
the cat tribe in a most summary way. I think they can never hav 
had a really amiable, gentle, and attached pussy, such as I once p08” 
sessed, or they would not write in so disrespectful a strain of the pretty 
animals. My acquaintance with the feline race has been rather exte"- 
sive and intimate. One of my favourites, named ‘ Fairy,” was milk- 
white, with blue eyes, and the gentlest of her race. Her affection for 
me was very great, and every morning, at seven o'clock, she woult 
come up to the door of my room, and, scratching at it, wake me with 
faint mew. On one occasion I was absent from home for more tha? 
three months, during which time ‘ Fairy ” never mounted the stairs not 
showed any inclination to visit my room. I returned home late in t! 18 
evening, and the next morning, true to her former habit, and quite 
punctual as to the hour, my pretty pet once again applied for admissio? 
into her old quarters, and I need searcely say was gladly welcomed by 
her mistress, and more than ever petted for this signal mark of affec- 
tionate remembrance.—Yours truly, TABITHA- 


NOTES & QUERIES 


ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


RATS. 1 
Dear Mapam,—A friend of mine, residing many years since in an oF 
house in Somersetshire, found his stable so completely overrun wil? 
rats, that his horse could with difficulty get a proper share of the 0°) 
provided for his food. The impertinent intruders would actually dispur 
the point inch by inch, as it were, with the horse, and devour the 0* if 
while he was feeding. At last, my friend was compelled to employ “ 
servant, armed witha stick, to beat away the rats whenever the norsé 
was eating, and even in this way it was not easy to get rid of the 
impudent thieves. A gentleman of his acquaintance, having pee d 
benighted on his way home, and arriving at the village where my fr a 
resided, unwilling to disturb him at so late an hour, called up the gro) 
who lived close by, and, begging him to put up the horse, laid himse il 
down on a heap of straw, it being summer time, and presently * 
asleep. He was not, however, destined to remain long in the enjoy 
of his slumbers; for presently a whole army of rats surrounded hit 
jumping and scampering over his face, biting his boots, and perfor 
various gambols and acrobatic feats, which afforded him anything Dy 
diversion. At last he became seriously alarmed, and, gettin He 
searched about for some means of safety. After some time he four en 
stable-pail, which, turning it bottom upwards, he mounted; an vf 4 
thus raised above his foes, he commenced dealing them deadly blow 
to the best of his ability. When the groom came to the stable ease 
in the morning, the unfortunate gentleman was still engaged i2 ¢ 
encounter with his enemies, and was not sorry to find that some’: 
had come to his rescue. Thinking that this little anecdote, being 4 
authentic, might interest some of your readers, I venture to send If; & 
remain yours truly, Junie 


THE BROWN SQUIRREL. me 
Mapam,—A fine specimen of the brown squirrel was brought 0 a 
about three weeks ago. It was shot whilst chasing a pullet neat?" 9 
stack yard. ‘The person who killed it was preparing to shoo iF - 
number of sparrows in the hedge of a small garden close to the * fire 
stacks, and into which the chicken had strayed. While ready ™ ing 
at the sparrows, his attention was drawn to the white pullet rw yds 
towards the hedge in which the sparrows were sitting, and alt¢ Hf 
to the squirrel running ata little distance behind it. He fired * 
squirrel and killed it. Being ignorant of the nature and name °jojd 
creature he had shot, he took it at once to a labourer, who 
him the name of the pretty specimen of the squirrel, and then 9" oer 
that he had heard it said by many people that squirrels be” any 
known to suck eggs and destroy chickens. I shall feel obliged * out 
of your correspondents, who are acquainted with the habits - rows 
British squirrels, will give me their experience as to its carn bs 
propensities.—Y ours truly, East ¥ 


COURT MEWS, 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


N SATURDAY last, the Queen and her Royal Highness 
Louis of Hesse walked and drove in the grounds. «ance? 
The Duke of Newcastle arrived at the Castle, and had an aude 
her Majesty. ; fale Alo 
On SunpAY morning, her Majesty and their Royal Highs uit’: 
Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, Princess Helena, Princess 
and Prince Leopold, attended Divine service in the private chaPs 4 wer 
jadies and gentlemen of the Court and the domestic housev®, 
also present. The Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor | 
On Monpay the Queen, accompanied by her Royal Hight 
Princess Helena, walked and drove. “ 
‘The Duke of Newcastle left the Castle. seaty 
Mrs. Thorneycroft has had the honour to submit to her Ms) rt, 1° be 
design for a colossal equestrian statue of the Prince Cons F 
erected at Liverpool. +tgrOy a 
Major-General Seymour has succeeded Lord Charles Fi” p 
Equerry in Waiting to her Majesty. d pad * 
Sir Andrew Buchanan. G.C.B., arrived at the Castle, 40 , 
audience of her Majesty. + Wness ‘A 
On TuEspAY, the Queen, accompanied by her Royal Ht a wit : 
Princess Louis of Hesse, drove out. Major-General Seymo 
attendance. nors 
His Royal Highness Prince Louis of Hesse rode on 
attended by Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. D de Ros. atlas Al 
Viscount Sydney (Lord Chamberlain) arrived at the ee per ROY: 
On Wepnespay morning, the Queen, accompanied d 1 by Maj” 
Highness Princess Louis of Hesse, drove out, attendee 
General Seymour. 
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| RUSSIA. 


ARRIVAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES IN ENGLAND. 

_His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, accompanied by General 
Knollys (comptroller of his Royal Jlighness’s household), Colonel 
I cesdale, and suite, arrived at Dover in the Admiralty steam-yacht 
Vivid (Commander Allen), at half-past two o'clock on Wednesday 
afternoon, having made a very favourable and quick passage from 

alais. THis Royal ILighness disembarked at the Admiralty pier 
aid walked the short distance to Birmingham's Lord Warden 
Hotel, where luncheon had been previously ordered for his Royal 

lighness and suite. A cuard of honour, composed of a company of 
the Royal Artillery, with the band of the regiment, lined the Admiralty 
Pier, and a stlute was fired from the castle heights as the vessel came 
tongside. When the mooring had been completed, Captain 'Triscott, 
R.N., naval superintendent of the port; General Stotherd, R..; 
Brigadier-General Gravock, commandant of the garrison; Jlon. 
Captain Chetwynd, aide-de-camp; Colonel Fisher, R.A. and other 
officers proceeded on board, and paid their respects to the Prince, who 
received them very graciously. 

A Jarge number of the principal residents in Dover were assembled 
on the Admiraity Pier, and welcomed the arrival of the Prince as he 
passed to the Lord Warden Hotel. His Royal Highness frequently 
acknowledged their salutations in a most gracious manner. The Prince 
appeared to be in excellent health and spirits. ¥ ; 

During the process of mooring, one of the seamen of the J trid acci- 
dentally fell overboard, but regained the deck without difficulty. On 
stepping on board, although streaming from the effects of his sudden 
and unexpected plunge, the gallant fellow merely shook himself 
together, like a thorough old salt, and went on with his work as if 
nothing had happened. 

After having partaken of luncheon, the Prince proceeded from the 

4ord Warden Hotel to the railway station, where a guard of honour 
Was supplied by the 39th Regiment. Here a special train was in readi- 
hess, and his Royal Highness, having thanked the naval and military 
Officers present for their attendance, left Dover at four o'clock en route 
for Windsor Castle. : 

Mr. J. P. Knight, superintendent of the railway, was in charge of 
the royal train, which arrived at London-Bridge Station a few minutes 
after six o'clock. 

His Royal Highness was received at London-bridge by the general 
Manager of the railway Go Eborall), and entering a royal carriage 
drove direct to the Waterloo Station, continuing his journey over the 
south Western Railway, and arriving at Windsor at a few minutes 

efore eight o'clock. 


HOUSEHOLD OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
(From the Gazette of November 26th.) 
Buektneiam PaLAck.—His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has 
een pleased to make the following appointments in his household :— 
Karl Spencer to be Groom of the Stole. b 
To be Lords of the Bedchamber to his Royal Highness—The Earl of 
Lount-Edgcumbe and Lord Alfred Hervey. 

To be Comptroller and 'lreasurer—Lieutenant-General Knollys. 

To be Grooms of the Bedchamber to his Royal Highness—The Hon. 
Robert Henry Maude and Charles Lindley Wood, Esq. 

‘l'o be Equerries to his Royal Highness— Major Teesdale, C.B., Royal 
Artillery ; Captain G. H. Grey, Grenadier Guards; and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Keppel, Grenadier Guards. +] 

_ To be Private Secretary to his Royal Mighness—Herbert W. Fisher, 


Esq. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


FRANCE. ai 

Panis, Nov. 26.—General Spiro Millo, ex-Greek Minister of War, has 
left Paris for Munich to join King Otho. — i 

Lord and Lady Westmoreland have arrived at the Hotel Bristol from 
England. Lord and Lady Annesley and the Dowager Lady Annesley 
have left the same hotel for Nice. : 

The Temps states, on what it considers good authority, that the 
Youngest brother of the King of Sweden will be supported by several 
Of the powers as a candidate for the throne of Greece. ‘The prince in 
question, Nicholas Augustus, Duke of Dalecarlia, was born on the 24th 
August, 1831. 

Noy. 28.—La France of this evening says:—‘ We have reason to 
believe that Russia seriously objects to the candidature of Princo 
Alfred. It is asserted that the Russian Government will shortly 
address a communication to the English Cabinet to this effect.” 

Noy. 29.—The Emperor on Thursday received at the Palace of Com- 
Pitene a letter from the Emperor of Austria, notifying the marriage of 
the Archduke Charles Louis, his brother, with the Princess Marie- 
Annonciada, of the Two Sicilies. : 

The Prince of Wales, having landed at Marseilles from the Osborne, 
Started at once for Paris and arrived on Thursday afternoon at the 
Hotel Mirabeau. After dining, his Royal Highness attended privately 
the theatre of the Bouffes-Parisiennes, to witness the performance of 
“Orphée aux Enfers.” The Prince left Paris yesterday morning. 

Their Excellencies Count Walewski, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, and Count 
de Persigny have returned to Paris from Compiegne. : 

“Tt is certain,” says the Correspondance Générale, “that the selection 
of Baron Gros as the Emperor's Ambassador to England has been 
most favourably received by the British Government, and that the 
Queen has directed Earl Cowley to express her satisfaction.” ‘ 

Changes have been recently made by the Sultan among the officials 
of his palace. The new Chamberlains and Aides-de-Camp have been 
for the most part chosen from among the young men who have been 
educated in France, and one of them was military attache to Djemil 

ach, when Ambassador in Paris the first time. 

The Journal de Liege states that the Pope has sent to congratulate 
the Kine of the Belgians on his restoration to health, at the same time 
Stating that he had offered up prayers for his Majesty’s recovery. 

Noy. 29.—The Presse and Opinion Nationale of this evening contain 

he following :— A Cabinet Council will be held to-morrow at Com- 
biegne, in consequence of the receipt of despatches from the French 
Ambassador in London relative to the Greek question, and of a pro- 
Posal from Russia to France for the two Powers to address a diplomatic 
hote, conceived in identical terms, to the English Government on that 
question. Should France consider the despatch of such a note inop- 
Portune, Russia appears determined to publish a manifesto alone.” 
ec. 1 (Evening).—It is asserted in official quarters ‘that the 
estion uf the succession to the Greek throne has been settled. 
Sugland is said to renounce the candidature of Prince Alfred, whilst 
‘ussia will engage not to accept the election of the Duke of Leuchten- 
erg if chosen King of Greece. 

Dec 2,—The Imperial Court of Douai has confirmed the sentence of 

One month’s imprisonment and a fine passed upon M. Mires by the 
Jourt of First Instance. 

Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde honoured the Théatre 
Francais with their presence last evening, to witness the first repre- 
Sentation of the ‘ Fils de Giboyer,” by M. Augier. 

His Excellency the Minister of State and the Countess Walewska 

lave returned to Compitgne, where they are to remain until the return 
of their Majesties. 

Marshal Canrobert has arrived in Paris from Lyons, to take part 
With the other marshals in the classification of candidates for pro- 
Motion in the army. ‘ F 

According to a telegram from Trieste, the Prince and Princess of 

russia intend to return to Berlin vid Vienna. 

Jec. 3.—Inundations of the Rhone have taken place, and have 
have caused great devastation at Marseilles and Avignon. 


GERMANY. 

Vinxna, Nov. 30.—A Vienna journal publishes a-telegram to the effect 
that if no other arrangements should render a quicker journey to Berlin 
Recessary, the Grown Prince and Crown Princess of Prussia will visit 

Yienna on their return from Italy, and will stay there for some days. 
sertin, Nov. 27.—The King received to-day, at a private audience, 
M presence of the President of Ministers, M. von Bismark-Schihausen, 
1¢ former English Minister at this court, Lord A. Loftus; and the 
Crmer Russian Minister, Baron von Budberg, who_ respectively 
“clivered their letters of recall. Both diplomatists had afterwards the 
‘Ohnour to be received by the Queen, and to take Jeave of her Majesty. 
ron yon Budberg goes to Paris as Russian Ambassador, and Lord A. 
4Oftus to Munich as British Minister. 

The Queen Dowager returned to Sans Souci to-day from a visit to 
the Court at Dresden. 

. “A Berlin journal says :-—“ It is generally anticipated in well-informed 
ctcles that Count Hulenberg will be the future Under-Secretary of 

ate for the Foreign Department. So far as the Paris embassy is con- 
©erned, it is not improbable that, in the event of a future change, M. 
Vou Bismark-Schénhausen will return there, and that he will be suc- 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


ceeded at Berlin as Minister for Foreign Affairs by Count von der 
Goltz.” ; 

Dec. 1.—The National Zeiting of this evening says :—* According 
to reliable information, Earl Russell has submitted fresh propositions 


of inediation to the Danish Government jn reference to the affairs of | 


Schleswig-Holstein, and the Danish Cabinet has already rejected these, 
in addition to the previous proposals.” 

Dec. 1.—It is expected that Lord A, Loftus will leave Berlin on 
Wednesday next for Munich. His Lordship’s suecessor, Mr. Buchanan, 
will probably arrive in Berlin about the Loth of December. The new 
French Minister, M. de Talleyrand, will not take up his residence in 
Berlin till January. 

At the last performance of the celebrated Hanoverian court come- 
dienne, Madame Niemann Seebach, his Majesty AvAS present, and at the 
conclusion of the performance the lady was summoned to the royal 
box, when his Majesty personally presented her with a handsome quid 
valuable brooch. 

CoLoGne, Noy. 29.—His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales arrived 
here yesterday evening at 9.45, trcognito. he Prince had met. the 
Princess Alexandra and her father at Lille. The royal party left at 
eleven this morning by special train for Hanover. 

Srurraanpr, Noy. 22.—Accounts from Nice state that the venerable 
King of Wurtemberg had arrived there in excellent health. Ife resides 
on the English Promenade, which will be very much improved. Many 
splendid houses, in the French style, are being built there, which will 
greatly contrast with the rest of thetown, ~ 

A. Munich Jetter states that all the Greeks who have remained 
faithful to and accompanied King Otho have been decorated by the 
Grand Duke of Oldenberg. 

a 
; ITALY. 

Tun, Nov. 30 (Evening).—The /talia of this evening says :—'' It is 
asserted that the Cabinet have tendered their resirnation, and that a 
communication will be made to Parliament to-morrow, which will 
explain their motives for this step.” 

Dec. 1—-The Marquis de Torrearsa not having accepted the charge of 
forming a new Ministry, it is stated that the Marquis de Villamarina 
has been summoned by the King. 

The Opinione of to-day says that considerations of great_ importance 
had induced the Ministry to tender their resienation. ‘hey thought 
that a disolution of the Chamber followine a yote of want of con- 
fidence might produce a dangerous political crisis. The Opinione con- 
tinues thus :— The Ministry has rendered great services to the country 
by not awaiting the vote of the Chamber. By accepting this course 
the Ministry has opened a way of agreement to political parties.” The 
Opinione, in conclusion, does not think it possible that a Ministerial 
compromise can be effected. 

Signor Boncompagni has withdrawn his demand upon the Govern- 
ment for explanations on their policy, Signor Cassinis has been 
entrusted with the formation of a new Cabinet. 

The Hampa of to-day publishes an article combating the idea that 
the next Ministry should consist of members of administrative ability, 
but of slight political standing. 

A committee of Greek residents in Naples has passed a resolution in 
opposition to Prince Alfred’s election. 

In to-day’s sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, Signor Rattazzi 
officially announced that the Ministry had tendered their resignation, 
He defended the conduct of himself and colleacues, and stated that he 
would support his successors in their efforts to reconcile the political 
parties, and to follow the policy of the majority of the Chamber. 

It is asserted that the King has summoned to his presence Signor 
Cassinis, formerly Minister of Justice. 

M. de Sartiges has presented his credentials to the King, as French 
Ambassador to Italy. 

Dec. 2—Signor Cassinis has accepted the task of forming a new 
Cabinet. pases ‘ 

The Monarchia Naxionale gives the names of the following statesmen 
as likely to be found in the new Cabinet :—Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Marquis de Villamarina; Minister of the Interior, Signor Cassinis ; 
Minister of Justice, Signor Tecchio ; Minister of Marine, s ignor Longo ; 
Minister of War, General Petitti; Minister for Public Works, Signor 
Pacini. : : 

The Opinione of to-day mentions a rumour that a cabinet of no 
political, but of merely an administrative, character will be formed, in 
which Signor Pasolini, Prefect of Turin, will be Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. ‘I'he same journal combats the idea of such a ministry, and 
says that to command the requisite authority the Cabinet should 
consist of the members of the parliamentary majority. Nothing certain 
is yet known respecting the ministerial crisis, y 

In to-day’s sitting of the Chamber of Deputies Signor Rattazzi de- 
fended himself and his colleagues against the accusation of servility to 
France. He said— We believe that the alliance of Italy with France 
is based upon the common interests of the two nations. In reference 
to the question of Rome, our efforts have been directed to terminate 
the French occupation, and to abolish the harriers between the Ponti- 
fical territory and the kingdom of Italy. We had hoped to bring about 
a reconciliation of all the parties. We believe that a strong parlia- 
mentary majority 1s necessary for any government, and, as we have 
not succeeded in re-composing such a Majority, we have tendered our 
resignation.” - 

‘I'he railway between Naples and Rome has been opened. 335 

Dec. 3.—Signor Cassinis has not succeeded in forming a Ministry, 
and has relinquished the task. | It was announced that the mission of 
constructing an Administration had been entrusted to Signor San 
Martino, but this report has proved unfounded. 

It is now asserted that Signor Posolesi, Prefect of Turin, has been 
charged with the construction of the Ministry, and that he has 
accepted the commission. The names of the futtre Ministers are not 
yet known. 
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GREECE. F 

Arnrns, Noy. 26.— Great demonstrations in favour of Prince 
Alfred have taken place at Syra and Hydra. ‘Tranquillity continues 
to prevail everywhere. : : 

Corru, Nov. 28.—Fresh demonstrations in fayour of Prince Alfred 
have taken place at Athens and mm the Pirwus. Shouts of “Long 
live Alfred, King of the Greeks, were raised. The portraits of 
Prince Alfred, Queen Victoria, the Emperor Napoleon, and the Czar 
were exhibited and received with cheers. 

At Lamia, on the Turkish frontier, the people, the army, and the 
public authorities have proclaimed Prince Alfred King of Greece. A 
salute of 100 guns was fired on the occasion, . 

Noy. 29.—Demonstrations in favour of Prince Alfred continue to 
take place throughout Greece. The Prince’s portrait has been publicly 
carried about in several cities. At Missolonghi the authorities have 
officially proclaimed the Prince as King of Greece. 

The official Coburger Zeitung of to-day says :— We are enabled to 
give a most positive denial to the statement that Prince Alfred is a 
candidate for the throne of Greece. 


DENMARK. : 

CorENHAGEN, Dec. 1.—The Princess Alexandra arrived here this 
morning at eleven o'clock. To-day being the Princess’s birthday, 
crowds assembled at the railway station and gave her royal highness a 
most enthusiastic greeting. All the streets through which the Princess 
passed were decorated with Scandinavian and English flags. His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales accompanied the Princess Alex- 
andra to Hanover, and thence took his departure for England. All the 
houses of the street in which the palace of Prince Christian is situated 
are splendidly illuminated this evening. 


SPAIN. 

Mapnip, Dee, 1.—The Cortes were opened to day by the Queen, who 
in her speech from the throne expressed the best wishes for the Pope, 
“who is now,” said her Majesty, “subject to so many tribulations.” 
Respecting the Mexican question, the Queen said:—*I hope that the 
difliculties raised by the discussion between our plenipotentiary in 
Mexico and the French Government in reference to the execution of 
the treaty of London will find a satisfactory solution.’’ Her Majesty 
concluded by congratulating herself upon having received so many 
proofs of popular affection during her recent journey in the provinces. 

Capiz, Nov. 28.—Prince Alfred has left Gibraltar fer Algiers. 


PORTUGAL. 

Lisson, Noy. 27.—There is a probability of either a change ora 
modification of the Ministry. The Government is still engaged in 
vigorously investigating the state of the Custom-house. The King 
and Queen are residing at the Palace of the Ajuda. 

Her Majesty's ship S¢. George, with Prince Alfred on board, has sailed 
for the Mediterranean. Her Majesty’s ships Rerenge, Warrior, Black 
Prince, and Defence, have left on a cruise in the direction of Madcira. 
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_ St. Prerersnuna.—Baron Budberg, as it is known, was appointed 
Russian Minister at Paris, and was stopped at Berlin on his journay 
by a telegraphic message. ‘The obstacle which was thus so suddenly 
interposed to his definitive appointment is stated to havo arisen from 
the intrigues of the old Moscow party, who object to the young diplo- 
matist on account of his Protestant faith. 

Nov. 30.—The Journal de St. Petersboury of to-day says :-— We are 
enabled to confirm the statement. that Russia has never for a moment 
thought of deviating from the principles expressed in the London pro- 
tocol on the Greek question, whereby all members of the families of the 
protecting Powers are excluded from the throne of Greece.” The 
Russian Government made a declaration to this effect as far back as 


a c . > Pan) 7 . x eo 
the 19th October last, before any discussion of the Greck question 
arose in England. 
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RUSSIAN POLAND 

al . * a ae , 

Titorx, Dec. 1.—Tt is asserted at Warsarr, on reliable information, 
that the directors of the different departments of the public service 
will he nominated Ministers with the new year. «The Marquis Wielo- 
polski is to be appointed president of the council. The administra- 
tion of the Polish customs is to he declared independent of the im- 
perial authorities, and to be incorporated with ties Polish Ministrv of 
Finance. A customs union is to be established betiveen Rus ia and 
Poland. The Government has offered the presidency of the pak of 


Poland ft. Alex ey ski, a par oom ‘ 
roe sihe ‘ exander Laski, a partner in the banking house of 


FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE 


The Marquis and Marchioness of Bath hay 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge and 
leate, Wilts, during the past week. 

Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston received at dinner, on Satr 
day evening last, at Cambridge House, the Earl and Countess ‘ot 
Shaftesbury and Lady Victoria Ashley, Lord and Lady T “Yveden, the 
Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P., and Mrs. Cowper, Hon, Charles 
Murray, Sir William Bowles, Sir Roderick Murchison, Mr. C. Eastland 
De Michele, and Mr. Delane. Later in the evening her Ladyship had 
an evening party, at which several members of the diplomatic corps and 
aristocracy at present in town assembled. 

The Countess Cowper has been receiving a succession of visitors at 
Wrest Park during the past week. Amongst the company were Count 
and Countess de Flahault and Miss Elphinstone de Mlahault, the Karl 
and Countess of Shaftesbury and Lady Victoria Ashley, Viscount and 
Viscountess Clifden, Viscount and Viscountess Boyle, Viscountess 
Jocelyn and the Hon. Miss Jocelyn, Viscount and Viscountess Pal- 
merston, Hon. R. Bourke, Hon. James Stuart Wortley, Colonel 
Ellison, «ec. 

The Marquis of Londonderry still continues in a very weak state, 
and no hopes are entertained of his recovery. 

The Hon. Octavius Duncombe, M.P., and Lady Caroline Duncombe, 
have been entertaining the following company at Waresley Park, 
Cambridgeshire, during the past week:—Lord de Lisle and Dudley, 


Lord and Lady Huntingfield, Lord and Lady Colville, Genera! 
Hall, &c. 

The Earl of Eglinton attained his majority on Wednesday, and great 
preparations were made at Eglinton Castle, Ayrshire, for the celebration 
of this auspicious event. 

The marriage of the Earl of Eglinton with Lady Sophia Pelham, 
daughter of the late Earl of Yarborough, is fixed to take place on the 
6th of next month. 

The Earl and Countess of Carnarvon have arrived at Bretby 
Park, Derbyshire, on a visit to the Earl and Countess of Chesterfield. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Ailesbury are about to recoive a 
succession of visitors at Tottenham Park, Wilts. 

The Earl of Derby is entertaining a select shooting party at Knowsley 
Park, Lancashire. . cs 

The remains of the Dowager Countess Granville were interred in the 
family vault at Stone Park, Staffordshire, on Tuesday last. - 

The marriage of Frances Countess Waldegrave with Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue is fixed to take place early in January. 


e been entertaining his 
a select party at Long- 


ARRIVALS. 

The Marquis of Hastings has arrived at Long’s Hotel. 

The Duchess of Somerset has returned to the Admiralty, from Bul- 
strode Park, Bucks. 

Lord and Lady Huntingfield have arrived in town, from visiting 
Mr. and Lady Caroline Duncombe, at Waresley Park, Cambridgeshire. 

Visgount Chelsea and the Hon. Miss Cadogan arrived in town on 
Saturday last, from a tour of visits. 

The Countess of Kinnoul has arrived at Wallace's Hotel from 
Brighton. 

Mr. and Lady Evelyn Bruce have arrived at Thomas's Hotel, 
Berkeley-square, from Latham Park. 

Sir Edward and Lady Synge have returned to Wallace's Hotel 
Hyde-park-corner, from Ireland. . 

Sir James Duke, M.P., and Lady Duke have arrived at Laughton 
Lodge, Sussex, from Paris. 

Mrs. Neville has arrived at Wallace's Hotel from Windsor. 

The Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, M.P., and Mrs. Cardwell have 
urived in town from Brighton. 

Sir Andrew Buchanan and the Hon. Lady Buchanan have arrived at 
Fenton’s Hotel from the Hague. 

The Duke of Newcastle has returned to Thomas's Hotel, Berkeley- 
square, from Windsor Castle. 

The Right Hon. Sir George Grey arrived in town on Monday evening 
from his seat, Falloden, Northumberland. 

Lady Goodrich has arrived at the St. George's Hotel. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol and Mrs. Thomson have 
arrived in town from Wales. His lordship has taken a residence in 
Eaton-place, Belgrave-square, for a few months. 

Lord and Lady Colchester arrived in town on Thursday from 
Brighton, where they have been staying for some weeks past. 

Sir George Russell Clerk and Major Clerk have arrived at the 
Clarendon Hotel from Scotland. 


zs DEPARTURES. 

The Duchess of Athole has left the St. George's Hotel. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Abercorn and Lady Georgina 
Hamilton have left Chesterfield House, on a visit to the Earl and 
Countess of Mount-Edgeumbe, at their seat in Devonshire. 

The Earl and Countess of Craven and the Ladies Craven left town a 
few days since for Ashdowne Park, Berks. 

The Dowager Lady Garvagh, Lord Garvagh, and the Hon. Miss 
Canning have left Portman-square for Italy. 

General Le Comte and Madame Lasehevskoy and family have left the 
Brunswick Hotel, Jermyn-street, for Paris. ! 

Lieutenant-colonel the Hon. D. G. Finch has left Fenton’s Hotel for 
Packington Hall, Warwickshire. 

Lord and Lady Huntingfield have left the St. George's Hotel for 
their seat, Heveningham Hall, Suffolk. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has left town ona visit to the 
Marquis of Westminster, at Eaton Hall. 

The Earl and Countess of Lincoln have left town for Brighton for a 
few days. 

‘The Countess Frances of Albemarle and Colonel the Hon. Peregrine 
Cust left town on Saturday last for Brighton. 

Lord and Lady Leigh have left Fenton’s Hotel for Brighton. 

The Marquis Gaviria, Signor Birgini, and Chevalier Miniati have 
age their departure from the Brunswick Hotel, Jermyn-street, for 

aris. 

Lord and Lady Lyveden left Saville-row, on Wendesday, for their 
seat, Farming Woods, Northamptonshire. 

The Earl of Malmesbury left Stratford-place on Tuesday morning, 
on a visit to the Earl and Countess of Derby, at Knowsley Park, Lan- 
cashire. Her Ladyship remains in town, 

Lord Harris left town on Saturday, on a visit to Sir Edward and 
Lady Dering, at Ashford, Kent. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Russell have left Farrance’s Hotel for their 
town residence in Cromwell-place, South Kensington. 

Colonel Stanton, C.B., and Mrs. Stanton have left the Brunswick 


| Hotel, Jermyn-street, for Brighton. 


M. and Madame de La Roche and family have left the Brunswick Hote? 
Jermyn-street, for Paris. 

The Earl and Countess of Ashburnham, Viscount St. Asaph, and 
the Hon. Mr. Ashburnham, have left town for Ashburnham Place, 
Sussex, in order to be present at the funeral of the Countess Dowager 


? 


of Ashburnham, which took place at Ashburnham Place. 
| eee Rivers left town on Wednesday for his seat, Rushmore Lodge, 
orset. 


« NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
Pevcent.—French mustard is the best. 


THE WORK TABLE. 
FExwisi\. — The term ‘“pearling,” in 


Isnitting, means knitting backwards It may be obtained, flavoured 
instead of forwards; that is to say, variously, at any of the good 
instead of inserting the point of the Italian warehouses. Home-made 


mustard is best mixed with a little 
Tarragon vinegar. 

JutiaA.—The bitter principle of bitter 
almonds, cherry-stones, and several 
other fruit-stones and pips 1s prussic 
acid; but the quantity is too small 
to be dangerous or even harmful. 
In the case of the murderer Tawell, 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly (vho defended the 
prisoner) attracted a considerable 
amount of ridicule upon himself tor 
maintaining that it was possible that 
the prussic acid in some apple-pips 
had poisoned the woman. Tor this 


pin in an outward direction, you 
insert it towards you, and the wool 
must necessarily follow the pin. We 
will give you full directions concern- 
ing the ferus next week. 

Lucy.—We will endeavour to comply 
with your request and publish some 
designs in fret-work for watch- 
stands, paper-knives, &c. A few 
designs for picture-frames, reading- 
stands, &c., are now in the hands of 
our engraver. We intend publishing 
them shortly. 

Lyp1u.—We will with great pleasure 


request Mile. Riego to supply a design he was nick-named, “Apple-pip 
with full directions as to size, &c. for Kelly.” 


Lux.—The present mode of lighting 
by coal gas, is certainly the cheapest 
which has yet been invented. Ever 
since its adoption, inventors have 
been endeavouring to discover some 
cheaper or safer mode : but hitherto 
in yain. Gas cannot be made of 
atmospheric air of sufficient lighting 
power to be of use, and the various 
attempts to solve that problem consist 
of endeavours to devise some cheap 
and safe method of introducing other 
elements into the air. _Naptha has 
often been used for that purpose ; 
but, in no case that we are aware of, 
with perfect success. If economy he 
not an object, nothing is better than 
the rich golden light ot good wax 


a knitted brioche or Turkish cushion. 
This shall be published in our Work 
Table Supplement as soon as pos- 
sible. 

DRESS. 

M. W.—We do not think that ‘The 
Chaperone above Fifty Years of 
Age,” can do better than purchase a 
black or dark-coloured silk velvet 
dress. Moiré antique would be also 
suitable; the most fashionable 
dresses in this latter material are 
spotted or figured ones. For a 
dinner dress we should advise a 
square cut bodice, and white lace 
chemisette, but fora ball a low bodice 
and black lace shawl covering the 
neck and shoulders. Fora head-dress, 


white blondeand marabout feathers.| C#ndles. SOCIETY 
These are soft and lightand generally : Sat 
very becoming tothe face. Itis diffi- l.—Tunbridge Wells is a very pictu- 


resque place, and a very healthy loca- 
lity; the climate Is bracing, but 
there are cases in which the air is 


cult to offeran opinion when the style 
of figure or the means at command 
are not mentioned when seeking 
advice on such a subject. 

AyoNyMa.—We will do our best to ob- 
tain the address of the jeweller you 
allude to, and will let you know as 
soon as possible. 

A Fam Reapern.—We are unable to 
tell you if Russian leather boots with 
gilt heels are sold by any boot-maker 
in London. Our Parisian correspon- 
dent informs us that such a descrip- 
tion of bootis very popular among 
the ladies of the French Court. The < 
colour of Russian leather is light CONFIDENCES. 
brown. ; ; Anice,— We can suggest no better 

Jurra.—We have received your com-| remedy for “curing a painful shy- 
munication; you shall have the in~ | ness,” than visiting and entering a8 
formation you request in the next) much as possible into society. 
number of our journal. | 

Viotrr.—The plaited mohair braid is | NATURAL HISTORY. 
nowyesd general; ig ee be ob- Snamnocx.—We have forwarded your 
tained at almost every 1a verdasher 8 latter to Mr. Francis Francis, feeling 
or fancy trimming shop. 1 The pat- | quite sure that if such a book as you 
tern for the religeuse sleeve we trust | Geseribe is published, he will be able 
will appear in the next number of to give you full particulars concern- 

= the Lady's Journal. ‘s | ingit. Weare delighted to hear that 

Consrance.—Have, you tried a mag-| you approve so highly the letters of 
netic hair brush’ We have been | 6f our valued contributor Mr. Frank 
frequently told that it is excellent Buckland 
for promoting circulation, and re- 3 
storing colour to the hair. You will MISCELLANEOUS. 
find some excellent recipes for hair- | Oyg wiro was Cause To Comprnais.— 
wash and pomatum in the number) “A servant has no more right to 
of our journal which appeared on | destroy your property than to steal 
the 22nd Nov. it; she may be as readily punished 

DOMESTIC PETS. for the one as for the other. His 

Assie’s woodlark is infected with a) being part of your houschold is an 
parasite which, when she takes the aggravation, and not an excuse. 
bird in her hand, leave the bird in| You may dismiss him without 
numbers and run briskly over her! warning it you please, and plead his 
fingers. What is she to do to destroy conduct as a good and sufficient 
them? [These parasites are different, — reason. 
to the little redinsect which lurks in! A SupscrweR FROM THE COMMENCE- 
the’ corners of cages and nest-boxes. MeNnt.—Change is the Law of Nature, 
Keep half an inch depth of sand in | and we are sorry that you do not 
the bottom of the cage, mixed with approve of ours. Are you quite 
tinely bruised (old) mortar and wood | sure, however, that your objection 
ashes. By dusting himself in ee proceeds from a disinterested mo- 

! 


Rents are high, especially for * pretty 
detached villas; there are many 
such of various sizes, and fresh ones 
are constantly springing up as those 
already finished are occupied. — It is 
not easy to get much garden ground, 
put to the detached houses there is 
generally a small piece. There are 
good shops and libraries, and all the 
conveniences of a good town. 


he will soon clear himself of those tive? None but savages reject the 
annoying pests.] improvements of civilization. 

Many’s thrush has a broken, shabby |S. N.—The following are the only ad- 
tail and wings, ; she wishesto knowj dresses we are acquainted with :— 
what she is to do with it? [Pull out Blind Man's Friend Institution, J. 
all the broken feathers, but not all; Simpson, secretary, 29, Saville-row, 
at once; pull out every alternate | W.; Association for the Welfare of 
feather, andin the course of a week} the Blind, W. H. Levy, general di- 
or ten. days, when the new ones) rector, 125 and 127, Euston-road, 
make their appeaarnce, then pull | N.W.; Asylum for the Blind, Schools, 
out the remainder.] | &e., London-road, Southwark. 


be Lady's setuspaper. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Wat THE NEXT NUMBER we commence the fulfil- 

ment of the promise made to our readers in November, 
and shall give a Coloured Sheet of the latest Paris Fashions. 
A second Supplement of this kind will, as announced, be con- 
tinued weekly, and will consist, alternately, of a Coloured 
Fashion Sheet, a Coloured Shect of Lingérie, a Sheet of 
Embroidery, or a Sheet of Coloured Berlin Work. 

The price of the Lady's Newspaper and Pictorial Times will, 
in future, be 6d. unstamped, 7}. stamped. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


r}\HE RUMOURS about the candidature of Prince Alfred 
LL for the Crown of Greece (or, to describe it more accurately, 
the throne of the Greeks) are still repeated all over the surface 
of the press, and are becoming sufficiently serious to merit 
attention. We do not agree with those who suggest that Her 
Majesty ought to take some means of announcing that her son 
cannot consent to be put in nomination for this post; because at 
present there is nothing but vague rumour, sanctioned by 
nothing better than its adoption by very doubtful organs of 
the press; and to mect that with her royal contradiction 
would be to treat it more seriously than it deserves. It seems 
to us, however, to be the bounden duty of those loyal subjects 
of the Queen who have any understanding of the game which 
is being played out in Greece, to protest against this rumour as 
injurious to the honour both of our royal family and of the 
country. Greece is a country which has been for years given 
up to the intrigues of agents of the government of St. Peters- 
burg. Under one pretext or another, and in one form or 
another, anarchy has periodically had the upper hand in Greece, 
at intervals more and more frequent. ‘The operation is an old 
oue with those who are now bringing it to bear upon the 
country of Miltiades and Demosthenes, but it is one which the 


found to be too tonic and exciting. | 


| Anarchy in the costume of Liberalism, and he may stalk into 
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British nation seems very slow to understand. Only dress up 


the bal masqué of the World, arm-in-arm with Despotism, 
and, unopposed by England, may stab Freedom to the heart. 
‘Those who comprehend the condition of Greece, and have no | 
motive for concealing the truth about it, will understand us 
when we say that, with the present attitude of the Queen’s 
Ministers, it is impossible for ayy other than the nominee of 
St. Petersburg to ascend the throne of the Greeks. ‘The 
assumed contest between the “supporters” of Prince Alfred 
and of the Duke de Leuchtenburg is, therefore, nothing but a 
sham. It is intended to provoke ‘ Knglish feeling” at home 
in favour of the sailor prince. After the rapidity with which 
EngJand has “ made history” this year—since, in fact, the day 
on which the Prince Consort died —we fear we cannot say that 
it is impossible that this, or any other iniquity, may be done ; 


but we do repeat that it is impossible for any son of the Queen 
to accept this post with either honour to himself or advantage 
to his country. 

Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, has returned to his native 
country, and has been welcomed as his position and character, 
and the high popularity which he happily enjoys, deserves. He 
landed at Dover on Wednesday afternoon, and, at his own 
request, was received with as little formality as possible. ‘This, 
it was thoroughly understood, was nothing more than a proof of 
filial respect to the memory of his father, and the wishes of his 


mother, both which feelings kept him from England on the | 


occasion of the attainment of his majority. Foolish and 
mischievous persons whisper silly scandals about differences and 
jealousies between mother and son ; and the most private feelings 
of these august persons are as openly canvassed as if they were 
public property. We think, however, that to anyone capable 
of appreciating what is most decent and delicate in human 
orief, the absence of the Prince during this year of mourning, 
involving retirement from all the pomp and ceremony incident 
to his exalted station, requires no other explanation than the 
desire of a dutiful son to honour the memory of his dead father, 
and to respect the grief of his widowed mother. Shame on 
those open and secret calunniators who have to sought convert 
the tenderest. and holiest proofs of virtue into materials for 
detraction. 

The great home event of the week has been the Lancashire 
inceting at Manchester, to take into consideration the present 
crisis of the distress. At length, it must be admitted that 
Lancashire has done its duty, ‘The great Cotton county, whose 
wealth has been made up entirely of this manufacture, has now 
consented to apply a fair portion of that wealth to the relief of 
the starving operatives whose labour converted the raw material 
into the staple. ‘The meeting consisted of representatives of 
the most influential classes in the county—the great landlords, 
the cotton lords, the merchant princes, and the municipal 


authorities. The Earl Sefton (the lord-lieutenant of the 
county), Lords Derby, Skelmersdale, De Wilton, and_ others, 


represented the first class ; Sir E. Armitage, Mr. Entwistle, and 
others, the second; Messrs. ‘Turner, Melley, Bibbey, Rathbone, 
and others, the third ; and the Mayors of Liverpool, Manchester, 
and all the great Lancashire towns, the fourth. ‘The sums 
collected in the room amounted to the enormous totalof 130,000/. 
—a sum'which, as the Zimes believes, ‘ excels for one sum any 
collection ever prompted by pity or patriotism.” Lord Derby 
headed the subscription with a contribution of 5000/. In the 
speech which he delivered to the meeting, the great Conservative 
chief gave an eloquent and exhaustive survey of the causes and 
development of the Lancashire distress. He explained that the 


contributions of the’ manufacturers have been by no means | 


limited to the sums which appear against their names in the 
lists: how that many of them have kept mills working at a 
loss, and have even paid their operatives part wages in return 
for no work; he explained, moreover, how that, by deterioration 
of property and the actual expenses of inactive inills and torpid 
capital, many of these manufacturers have had anything but 
ample means of contributing. It is true (he admits) that 
there are ‘‘ individuals who have grossly neglected their duty in 
Lancashire,” and that there have been ‘t instances of niggardly 
fecling” shown ; but, on the other hand, he contends that the 
majority of those who have had it in their poweT have done great 
things for their operatives, And this we entirely believe. 
‘That there are men who, at the first signs of the distress, shut 
up their mills and their breeches pockets at the same time, and 
left their operatives to starve, we are fain to believe, and 
that there are others who, having made enormous fortunes 
by the cotton business, refuse to contribute otherwise than 


to a very niggard extent; but it is not fair that the great body | 


of the manufacturers should be condemned for the sake of 
such Harpagons as these, or that comparatively a few men 
should be suffered to cast a stigma upon a large class. Mean- 
time it is satisfactory to observe that the spirit of the whole 
country is aroused to the urgent and imminent distress of Lan- 
cashire ; and the stream of liberality now flows so wide and 
deep that we are glad to receive the guarantee of Lord Derby's 
word that the relief given will not be suffered to be excessive. 
‘Tf? said he, referring to the amount of relief granted to the 
operatives, ‘we had raised their income beyond that of the 
labouring man in ordinary times, we should have gone far to 
destroy the most valuable feeling of the manufacturing popu- 
lation—namely, that of honest self-reliance; and we should 
have done our best, to a great extent, to demoralize a large 
portion, and induce them to prefer the wages of charitable 


relief to the return of honest industry.” ‘This is a proper view 


to take of the case. As long as the curse lasts that the poor | : ] 
| descend to the next heir—a somewhat remote relation. 


are never to cease out of the Jand, we would refuse (and we 
are sure that the Lancashire operatives themselves would be 
the first to agree with us) to allow the relief of those who are 
out of work to exceed the strict necessaire. ‘That, however, it 
is the duty of the community to provide, as long as it is able 
to do so; and that, we now feel confident, will be provided 
during the present crisis. When that crisis will end, it is, of 
course, impossible to say ; but we are told that wary men in 
Lancashire see their way to enough cotton for half-time at all 
the mills, from March next. If that hope be well grounded, 
the danger is for the present overpast ; for shirts and sheets are 
wearing out, even though the stomach is being pinched, and we 
need have no fear for the market whenever the raw material 
shall be forthcoming. 

The garotte panic yet increases, and is even spreading to the 
grand juries, who have been returning presentments to gratified 
Recorders, urging fresh severities against what is called iw the 
criminal population.” ‘Those who talk and write of ‘the 
criminal” as if he belonged to a separate species from themselves, 
are certainly not animated by the spirit of pious old John 
Bradford, who, when he saw a malefactor } | : 
Tyburn, exclaimed, ‘* There goes John Bradford—but for the 
grace of God.” Elsewhere in our columns will be found a 
letter upon the subject from “ the PHans-place Pump ;” and we 
have reason to believe that the panic which now agitates that 
venerable and respectable member of society, now pervades the | 


being dragged to | 


| single str 
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whole metropolis and its vicinity. The principal foundation 
for the alarm which reigns over Sloane-street and its vicinity 
appears to be the “ garotting case” at the corner of that street, 
which supplied the topic for a leading article in the 77mes. 
The statement was that a married woman, named Sarah 
Hartnell, standing with her husband and a number of other 
persons at the corner of the street, was seized by a garotter of 
more than usual daring, and was garotted and robbed of her brooch. 
This story, it must be admitted, was startling—but slightly 
improbable. The northern end of Sloane-street is notoriously 
a place of great resort; the omnibuses take up and set down 
there; there is a large cab-stand immediately opposite ; shops 
open all round, and uways a large crowd congregated. he 
garotter who, under these circumstances, would attack a woman 
when accompanied by her friends, must have been not only 
daring, but positively mad. It appears, however, on the 
examination of the witnesses, that the truth is much less 
terrible than was supposed. Witnesses produced in defence 
prove that they have known Timothy Sullivan, the accused, as 
a person of average good conduct, who sometimes took too 
much to drink; that, being so overtaken in liquor on the night 
in question, he staggered up against Mrs. Hartnell; that that 
lady and her friends, filled doubtless with the prevalent appre- 
hension, immediately took him for a garotter; that a melee 
ensued, in which the bystanders were not slow to join; that 
the lady lost her brooch in the scuffle; and that the whole 
business came to be inflamed into a transaction which sufficed 
to throw the whole neighbourhood into a panic, and to supply 
the text for an article in the Zimes. 


We are sorry to say that our prognostications as to the 
dangers attendant upon a number of unskilled persons carrying 
arms about, have been already realized. One young gentleman 
has blown his hand off with his own revolver, and another, 
hob-nobbing with a porter who undertook to teach him the 
mysteries of carte and tierce with table knives, received a wound 
in his groin which has proved mortal. As we hear that one city 
firm of cutlers has already sold about 5000 daggers and bowie- 
knives to would-be anti-garotters, we confidently expect that 
we have not yet heard the last of these mishaps. 


On Wednesday evening, a meeting of cab proprietors and drivers 
was held at the Whittington Club, for the purpose of agitating 
for some modification of the Hackney Coach Act. Lhe chair 
was taken by Lord Chohnondeley, and several of the persons 
present stated their views. ‘Lo be brief, what they mainly 
require is, that no fare shall be under a shilling, but that two miles 
should not be charged more than a shilling. ‘hey also wish to 
havea cheap and easy appeal against the summary decisions of the 
magistrates, and to substitute certificates of licence for badges. 
It is impossible for us to go into these important points 
of “cab law” at any great length; but we may brictly 
state that we think the cabmen really have a grievance 
to complain of, and that, in the quarrel between them anc 
the public, there are faults on both sides. We think that 
their request to have the sixpenny fare abolished is a reasonable 
one; for, as the law at present stands, a hirer may take a cal) 
and drive one mile, stopping fourteen minutes on the road, and 
then pay sirpence; and we are sorry to say that we know of 
unreasonable and tyrannical people who have availed themselves 
of this power. We do not, however, think that the argument 
of Mr. Wyse (one of the speakers at the meeting) was worth 
much when he said that, of 7000 cab-drivers at work i 
the metropolis during the Iixhibition season, only at 
average of one per diem was convicted before the magistrates 5 
for, as experience teaches us, that for one case of complaint 
before a magistrate, a hundred cases of overcharge or insoleuc’ 
occur. It requires some courage, firmness, and_ self-denial 
for a gentleman, and much more for a lady, to sustain 
the inconvenience and annoyance of taking out a sti- 
mons against a cabman, and then attending the police-office 
to support it. Cabmen are not immaculate ; they do over- 
charge; they are sometimes drunk ; and often insolent. But 
the root of the evil does not lie here we suspect; it is rather 1? 
the greed of the cab-owners, who squeeze exorbitant profits out 
of the pockets of these poor and not over-refined drivers, at! 
thus, in a manner, compel them to squeeze the public it 
turn. We cannot go very closely into.the calculatio® 
of keep of horses, &c., but we do know that in Paris 
where provender is quite as dear as it is in London; 
good clean vehicles, fair horses, and clean, civil, well-dresse 
drivers may be hired at a cheaper rate than in London. ‘The 
prices levied by the owners upon the drivers in London see™ 
most exorbitant. During the time of the Exhibition the ca- 
owners screwed up their prices still higher without rhyme 0T 
reason. ‘The driver of a Hansom cab had to pay twenty-four 
shillings per diem for the hire of the vehicle and horses; 1 
other words, if the exact legal fare were paid to him in every 
case, he had to drive forty-eight miles to pay the rent of his 
cab, before he could put a penny into his own pocket. How 18 
it possible tor the drivers to avoid a little screwing under thes? 
circumstances? For our part we are glad to hear of ca? 
companies being organised, to take the public vehicles out ° 
the hands of rapacious job-masters. We heartily wish the?! 
success, and hope that the result of their speculation will be 
to bring the cabs of London up to the level of the public ce™- 
veyances in the other capital citiesZof Europe. 

We are sorry to hear that the large estates of the late 
Marquis of Breadalbane are likely to become the subject ° 
litigation. It is stated that the late Marquis (having no hei! 
by his late wife) was very unwilling that the property shot if 
At any, 
rate, it is certain that he has Jeft all the unentailed property or 
which he could lawfully dispose, to the present Duke 
Buckingham, who is related to him ; whilst 2 new claimant f° 
the vacant Scottish earldom and the entailed estates has ®P% 
peared in_ the person of a Lieutenant Donald Campbell, late ° 
the 57th Regiment, who, it is said, claims by virtue of a mat- 
riage between his mother and the late Marquis a’ few how 
before the death of the latter, Whichever way this question 
should eventually turn out, it scems pretty clear that before “ \ 
Oe ee uieva, been pleaded, and the “ poindings” @™ 

wiliple poindings” have been exhausted, the fine income ° 
the 'Taymouth estates will be anything but bettered. 


‘GInLy v- 
fe chapel any t?-—Everyoue can_read his own handwriting opie 
cantiot read {t ence, it may be. Yet he marvels that other por 

ead it as readily as himself. He is sure that there 15 PO) 
: oke or a single point wanting. And if he las only made % 
Cross he thoroughly knows what itmeans. What is true of our have 
writing is no less true of many of our actions. When we have don, 
anything, and people do not know what to make of it, we think that it e 
ulas clear as possible, and that no one can misunderstand what we hav 
béen doing and intending, Doubtless what we have been doing #1" 
intending is clear enough to us, but it is not so clear to others. Always’ 
write so distinctly that others may be able to read ina moment peer 
you have written, and always put such absolute trausparency into pi 
deeds, that others may never be able to suspect them of duplicity: 
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FEUILLETON OF THE WEEK: 
LITERARY, ARTISTIC, DRAMATIC, AND SCIENTIFIC. 


N° DOUBT it is owing to the stagnation which has affected the 

book trade for some time past that the issues of the coming 
winter are considerably greater than that of the average of winters 
for many years past. Authors and publishers have held back as long 
2S possible ; but now the dam has burst, and Paternoster-row threatens 
to flood our book-clubs and boudoirs with the accumulations of 
months. Whether the public digestion will prove strong enough 
for such a surfeit of intellectual pabulum remains to be seen: we 
must confess that we have our doubts. We have seen a list of more 
than a hundred and ten books promised for December, most of which 


belong to the class which is intended for the general reader. Some . 


of these are by ladies. Mrs, Atkinson (the wife of the great 
Siberian traveller) will give us a book of travels, entitled “ Recol- 
lections of Tartar Steppes and of their Inhabitants;” and Miss 
Crawford will give us a volume of African travel, under the name 
of “ Through Algeria.” This month, also, we may expect the 
iE Memoirs, Autobiography, and Correspondence of Lady Morgan. 
This long-promised volume was to have been edited by Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon, Lady Morgan’s literary executor; but it 1s understood 
that the apologist of Bacon has handed over his task to Miss 
Geraldine Jewsbury, by whom, we have no doubt, it will be at 
least as well performed as by the “literary executor. In the 
p ¥ : 

domain of fiction Miss Muloch is to give us a reprint from the pub- 
: : , rs . Le eT) NT >. aay 
lication called Good Words, “ Mistress and Maid ; and Mrs. Gaskell 

° . ’ ‘ td - 
will publish a story entitled “ Sylvia’s Lovers.” Finally, it may be 
mentioned that Mrs. Ellen Fitz-Simon, the daughter of the great 
Daniel O’Connell, promises a volume of poems, entitled Rt Derrynane 
in 1832. and other Poems.” It is to be presumed, from the selection 
of a date antecedent to the visit of Mr. Campbell Foster, the Zimes 
reporter, that we shall have here a sketch of “the Liberator’s” 
family property in its Arcadian state. 

Last week we alluded to the futile attacks revived for the tenth 
time against the enterprising African hunter, M. du Chaillu. Since 
that he has replied to his assailants in a spirited and manly letter to 
the Times, and, after taking up the points to which Mr. Reade’s 
letter is so easily open, he concludes :— 

L have nothing more to say to Mr. Reade separately, but, in common with all 
the assailants of my veracity, 1 invite him to consider this. I brought home 
twenty-one skeletons and skins of the gorilla, among other novelties, when 
there had been no perfect skin of the beast seen in Europe before. It was 
suggested that I bought them of the natives, whence more would be forth- 
coming; and yet, with every museum and showman ready to purchase, not 
one gorilla or gorilla skin fit for stuffing has reached Europe in the eighteen 
months since this controversy arose. How comes it that I alone obtained 
perfect specimens, and such a number of them, and that no one has bought, 
shot, or seen a gorilla in the meantime—not even Mr. Reade, or the famous 
Indian hunter, his companion, after “ five active months in the gorilla country ? ¥ 
I will prove how I got my specimens, by the simple expedient of hunting and 
shooting others as I hunted and shot these, under certain conditions, which 
involve a fair offer. If Dr. Gray and his friends will raise among them, and 
deposit in a bank, 2,000/., I will deposit 1,000/ on my side. I will start for the 
gorilla country, and if I do not kill tive or six gorillas in the course of two 
years (I allow so long for fevers and other contingencies), and bring their skins 
and sketetons home preserved with a preparation which these gentlemen shall 
give me (provided it is ascertained to be suitable for the purpose), I will forfeit 
to them my 1,0007. On the other hand I shall claim their 2,000, to repay my 
expenses, if I succeed, and I shall be very happy of the company of the 
bravest of them in making the venture. This is all the answer 1 shall make 
for the future to any of my assailants, and I trust that all England will deem it 


Sufficient. 
In this determination we think every straightforward person will 
uphold him. 

We omitted to mention last week that the Water-Colour Society 
has opened a Winter Exhibition of drawings and sketches at the 
gallery of the Society in Pall Mall East. The collection is a very 
attractive one, comprising capital specimens of most of the best 
known members of the Society, and, as the rooms are well warmed, 
we have no doubt it will be a very attractive one. Apropos of 
water-colours, we are glad to hear that the New Society of Water 
Colours has devised a capital plan for contributing aid to the Lanca- 
shire distress. Every member is to contribute a drawing, and other 
painters not in the Society are to be solicited to do likewise. The 
whole collection is to be exhibited in London, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester, and then to be balloted for by subscribers of one guinea. 
The whole proceeds are to be handed over in aid of the cause. 

This week has witnessed the birth of a promising new penny 
periodical called Colman’s Magazine. The title (like Bentley's, Fraser’s. 
Blackiwood's) means nothing more than the name of its projector. 
It has a goodly array of names for its list of contributors, and is 
written in a healthy tone, which contrasts favourably with the 
“sensational” and even worse qualities of some of the penny 
periodicals. The rhyming introductory address by Mr. W. J. 
Prowse (entitled “Setting Out”) describes the intentions of the 
new-comer so well, that we cannot do better than quote these two 
Stanzas of it:— 

All metaphor to set aside, 

T'o-day we enter on our labours ; 
There’s ample room, we're satisfied, 

For us, as well as for our neighbours. 
Not one of these would we displace, 

.We do not seek to injure any, 
Excepting such as fill their space 

With prints and poison—price a penny. 
For that same coin we hope to give 

Good honest mental recreation ; 
Nor shall we ever seek to live 

By trading upou mere “ sensation.” 
Whilst striving to amuse our friends, 

We'll aim as well at their instruction :— 
Promising this, the writer ends 

His rambling rhyming introduction. 


The scientific event of the week is the opening of the session of 
the Royal Society on Monday last. The Senate of British savants 
Was presided over by its president, General Sabine, who delivered 
his annual address on the progress of science and the labours of the 
Society. The Copley, Rumford, and Royal medals were then awarded 
to those men of science who have made the greatest discoveries 
during the year. These fortunate individuals were, Mr. Graham, the 
Master of the Mint; Professor Kirchhoff, of Heidelberg; the Rev. 
Dr. Robinson, of Armagh; and Professor Williamson, of University 
College, London. After the anniversary meeting, these learned 
Thebans (not unmindful of corporeal pleasures, after those of the 
intellect) dined together at St. James’s Hall, 

At the theatres we have two novelties. M1. Webster has produced 
at the Adelphi a timely, funny little piece of farce-writing, turning 
the garotte panic into merited ridicule. The acting of Mr. Toole, 
Who, as Jlr. Aspen Quiver, trembles at every chance shadow, and 
Sees a garotter in every hedge and a new danger in every event, is 
exceedingly funny. This is called “ The Ticket-of-Leave Man.” 
At the Olympic we have a little comedietta, adapted from the French, 
under the title of ‘‘ My Wife’s Relations.” It turns upon the old 
embroglio of a husband tormented by his wife’s family. It is 
“neat” but nothing more, and possesses no element of lasting 
popularity. 

Mr. Sheridan Knowles, the veteran actor and dramatist, died at 
Torquay, a few days back, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 
Mx. Knowles went upon the stage at an early age, and also practised 
most successfully as a teacher of elocution. He soon began to write 
for the stage, and produced a great many works, most of which have 
faded from the public sight, but many are yet established favourites. 
Of the latter, we may mention “The Hunchback,” “ Love Chase,” 
and “ Virginius.” Several years ago he abandoned dramatic writing, 
and became a very earnest Baptist. He took to preaching, and 
denounced the drama and the stage as instruments of the Evil One, 
eploring, in a letter which was published, his former connection 
With either. In spite of this, however, he continued to receive to the 
day of his death, from the Dramatic Authors’ Nocicty, the very 
handsome income which the fees of his dramas brought in. He 
so received a pension of 200/. a-year from the Civil List during 
Many years. 


A, ELLER FROM PARLS. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT; ) 
Paris, December 3, 1862. 

rQ\HE MOST ANIMATED STAG-HUNT which has taken place 

this season at Compiégne was that of Saturday last, in honour 
of, and for the express amusement of, the Arab chiefs, who are now 
paying a visit of a few days at the Chateau. The Emperor and 
Empress drove to the Carrefour du Puits-du Loi, the place of meet- 
ing, where they mounted their horses and followed the hunt. The 
scene was 2 most exciting and animated one. The whole of the 
Vénerie Imperiale, en grande tenue, with powdered wigs and in gala 
costumes ; the gaily-habited guests, on their splendid horses, who 
followed their Majesties; the brilliant equipages of such as could 
not join the cavalcade, and the crowds hovering at no 
great distance; but, above all, the strangely attired Eastern 
guests on their magnificent Arab steeds richly caparisoned in 
the Oriental fashion, with their own picturesque garments and veils 
floating behind them from under their turbaned head-dresses, as 
they thoroughly enjoyed and partook of a sport so suited to their 


own habits and pursuits, all combined to form, in the midst of the ' 


fine natural scenery through which the hunt was carried on, a most 
striking and picturesque scene, worthy of the pencil of a Horace 

Tay rap * * . n ats tl 
Vernet, were he but able at this moment to depict it. The stag was 


brought down in the course of three quarters of an hour, during the | 


greater part of which, those who had followed in carriages, as well 
as the more distant crowds whom curiosity had attracted to the spot, 
were enabled to follow the different phases and the close of the 
sport. his, as it happened, took place not far from the spot whence 
the game had first been started. The curée froide, a it is called, or 
distribution of the carcase of the noble animal among its cager 
canine pursuers was reserved for the evening, and took place 
at nine o’clock in the grand court-yard of the chateau, and 
in the presence, besides the Emperor Empress and Prince Imperial, 
of the Arab chiefs, and other guests of the palace. 
usual, were freely admitted within the court, and this last episode of 
a stirring day, with the thousands of torched reflected on every side 
out of doors, and the brilliantly lighted windows of the hall within, 
thronged with curious and amused countenances, was not the least 


animated portion of the day’s amusements. Lady Cowley and her | 


two daughters, Lord Royston, and the Earl and Countess of West- 
moreland are among some of the names included in the last series of 


invitations, whose departure will be almost simultaneous with that of | 


the Court. 


Amateur performances of short one-act pieces have alternated with | 
the regular performances, which haye continued to take place at | 


Compiégne during the last six weeks, Of late, however, the favourite 
evening diversion has been Petits Jen, (literally children’s games) to 
which the Court is as ever much addicted, and which it has suc- 
ceeded in introducing in many private societies to the total extinc- 
tion, be it. said, of more amusing and rational conversation. These 
are generally terminated towards the close of the evening by dancing 
the “ Boulangere,” & well-known old-fashioned dance, something 
of the nature of our country dance, or'Siy Roger de Coverley, but only 
now danced in the country, or quite in the bourgeois classes of society. 


In this dance, the Emperor, it is Said, joins very freely, and with 


great apparent enjoyment, while the Empress Eugénie, contrary to 
her usual habit of taking a lively part in such unrestrained amuse- 
ments, converses apart with such of the soberer male portion of the 
guests as will not or cannot dance the boulangere, and takes no small 
pains to gain over opinions favourable to the “Papal cause, which she 
has much at heart, and which she is supposed to advocate by other 
means besides those of fair words and sweet smiles. Her opposition, 
in fact, to the party in favour of Italian freedom is now very generally 
discussed, as well as the fact that the new journal, La France, is not 
only under her immediate patronage and inspiration, but that she 
has largely contributed, through her own private funds, and those 
of the ladies forming her court, to set it up and bring it into notice. 
A regular propagande is thus being earried on within the dictator's 


| own circle, which cannot fail to have some slight degree of intlucnce 


even with such a character as that of Louis Napoleon. 
Besides these games of romping, the acting of impromptu charades 


and proverbs is a very favourite amusement at Court. In these, | 


three or four of the readiest-witted of the cuests take a part for the 
entertainment of the rest of the society. M. Prosper Merimée, 
senator and member of the Institute, though he be, who is one of 
the privileged guests at the Chitean, is peculiarly successful in 


getting up these impromptu Jeux-de-mots ; and a few evenings ago | 
a proverbe of his composition (the produce of his morning's Incubra- | 


tions) was represented before the Emperor and Empress, in whith, 


ingeniously to weave in some of those home truths which rarely 
otherwise find their way to royal or imperial ears. Two individuals, 
one of whom performs the part of the « Critic,” are represented in 
conversation and lamenting that the Emperor can be brought to take 
no interest either in affairs, whether of Italy or Mexico, or on 
subjects such as literature, fine arts, or again on the passuig 
events of the day at home; but, adds one of the speakers, “ only 
make the most casual mention of some Roman coin or medal found 
in some recent excavations, and you immediately rouse the Inperial 
attention; the countenance is lighted up, the eye has grown brighter, 
and animated questions and answers succeed cach other, on a theme 
of which the author of the ‘Life of Cesar’ is said never to be 
weary. Change the personages,” continues the satirist, “and the 
result is ever the same, Whether it be the fair partner of the 
imperial throne, who is all listlessness until the mention of a new 


invention in toilette is started; or M. de Morny, whom nothing can | 


interest of his past successes, whether jn politics, or finances, or 
the arts, but who starts into life and animation on the subject of 


his fine horses, or the possibility of his becoming the possessor | 


of some desired notoriety in that line.” And so the jer-de-mot 


goes on, bringing on the ¢apis, one after the other, the most re- | 


markable of those who are listening, half wondering how the joke 
will be taken, and half delighted at the pleasant raillery on their 
neighbour's foibles, till their own turn has come round, and all join 
at last inthe hearty laugh raised by M. Merimée’s ready wit and deli- 
cate appreciation of the weaknesses of imperial as well as human 
nature. 


Not quite so fayourable, as the reception given to this impromptu, | 


was that bestowed a few nights before on the new piece now acting 


at the Gymnase. The “ Ganaches”—a term almost uatranslatable in 


our mother-tongne, for the word, “old fogy,” the only one TI can 
thiuk of, but very inaptly renders its meaning—was played before 
the Court circle, and proved as decided a failure there as its success 
has been great and continuous with the Parisian public. ‘ Ganache” 
is a word applied to every one who is antiquated in notions, manners, 
and especially prejudices, of what régime or opinion soever they 
may be, and although the play had been 1o of some of its 
exuberances under the censor’s scissors (the “ Gancche Lmpérialiste” 
having been altogether suppressed), yet, it is to be presumed, there 
was enough left to wound the susceptibilities of the motley 
spectators, many of whom had formerly belonged to every 
shade and _ party, though now amalgamated into the one 
Imperial or Napoleonic colouring, assembled in the small 
theatre of Compigne. Even the Imperial host did not 
seem altogether to know what countenance to put on while 
listening to such a passage a8 the following: ‘Eh! le Gouverne- 
ment! est-ce qu’on appéle cela un gouvernement?” The company 
yawned, whispered, and finally declared the piece was tedious and 
ennuyeuse ; and when the word “ ennui” has once issued from a French 
mouth, all has been said: there is no appeal. This decision from 
high quarters has, however, luckily for the author, had no effect on 
the popular success of the piece, which continues to draw great 
crowds, and be a decided favourite, 

Apropos of favourites, I am led insensibly to-.speak of our own 
favourite of such long standing, the sweetest of tenors who, even in 
his decadence, is far more pleasing than any who have succeeded 
him, Mario’s failure at the Grand Opera, to which he ought never 


The public, as | 


| and gracefully rolled in a bandeau 


. : | E. Monson, Colonel Clifton 
ina vein of much wit and playfulness, the writer contrived very 


to have engaged himself, was in a great measure due to the some- 
what heartless efforts of a clique, determined to beat him down, as 
well, no doubt, as to his want of voice for such a space. The wound 
inflicted on the artist’s vanity was somewhat healed by his being 
immediately retained by the director of the Italian Opera, where he 
arte his entrée on Sunday last in the part of Almaviva, with Mlle. 
ert as Rosina. No one ever looked the part of the gay, 
Pe tant count better than Mario in his palmy days; and even now, 
sane stown somewhat too portly in person, and having lost in 
eae eree the enchanting quality of his voice, it is a pleasure to 
ee a still Sing so sweetly some of his best remembered melo- 
i ta ca © was well received by the public, and evidently felt more 
anee baie ey m his own tongue, and on the familiar boards of the 
Th i } ” 
ais Ahir Barbiere, although beards every day fall less and 
Oné part of the omain, is not, even in this country, wholly extinct. 
raraae atone modern F igaro’s trade still remains intact, the 
saad cue aeanaiee oe leged retailer of news from house to house ; 
scandal, poured font arago of sense and nonsense, of politics and 
iittl Ly 2 a most voluble manner, for my Figaro is a 
ittle excitable man from tie § 7 : neti 
Selatan otut mearst outh of France, he let me into the 
. a society, secret as far » rorld is 
concerned, but wholly inneeeat’. ar as the rest of the world is 
NaveR DREN eeceinen Jn itsnature. During the month of 
} : ppears that the couffeurs, wh aut 
ing to more than 200 members, assemble pee Be 
8 sites embers, assemble in woekly mectings, for 
the purpose of discussing and arrano} petting ne Bea 
campaign to be carried on throngh the Troll oR auC pe cine 
the fashions to be introduced in colffcurs dias eee? SUNN 
Provincial members from Lyons and other ee eer eng ace 
country to attend the sitti t this epee he rom the 
) y ‘He sittings of this academy, and t th 
of the month a ball is given, to which all the mé pomeaee ond 


© members contribute 


and where their respective wives and daughters sport the new 


? 
decided on by the professors in their sittings. Any money fees 
the subscriptions for the ball is given to any of the infirm : : Sart 
who may be the most in need of such succour. a 
The fashion for the approaching season is to be the coiffure Mari 
Antoinette. The hair is to be worn drawn back from the forchony: 
at the sides of the head, coming 
down behind the ears. From these bandeaux, on sine eh ee 
fall a long curl flowing down the neck. In nlany cases, powder is to 
be introduced, suited, as formerly, to the natural colour of the hair 
and complexion of the wearer. 


EMBLEMA'TIC COLOURS. 

Wity, in the language of colours, is green emblematic of hope ? 

Why does blue denote faith; white, innocence; and red, love ? 
_ An imaginative German writer answers these questions in the follow- 
ing manner:—* Green is appropriately the hue of hope; for in each 
returning spring do we not see the graves of those we love overspread 
with verdure? does not every blade of grass, every leaf, and every opening 
bud whisper the hope of re-union with the departed ? Spring is hope 
and hope is spring. Did not Noah’s dove bring back the green olive 
leaf, and with it hope? When the breath of spring diffuses genial 
warinth over the earth—when the lark carols and the swallow flutters 
in the air, when the trees put forth their foliace—then is the heart of 
man gladdened by hope. The vernal regeneration of nature is typical 
of life after death. 

“Blue is the colour of faith, for it is the hue of Heaven, wherein all 
our faith is centred, though for a time the celestial firmament may be 
obscured by clouds and storins, yet the azure canopy soon again spreads 
above our head. When abandoned by all we ‘have cherished and 
trusted on earth, do we not feel that our faith is anchored in the blue 
heaven above us ? 

‘* White is the colour of innocence, because white is really no colour. 
Innocence is unconscious of its own purity, for only with sin comes the 
knowledge of sin. When the dust of the earth profanes the whiteness 
of the lily, the charm of its purity has fled. 

‘Why is red chosen to represent love? Because the heart’s blood is 
red, and only the warm and fervent heart is really capable of true love. 
oe ne pm the hue of his rosy kisses on the earth which he 

1as Diessed and fertilized; and at carly morn the earth is again kissed 
by his golden rays. We call this the glow of sunrise and sunset; but 
it is love—all powerful love, manifested through the sun by the Omni- 
potent Ruler of the the universe. Therefore red is love's own colour.” 


_ TRUE Freepom —O Freedom! where are thy words loudest and most 
Joyous? Not in the prosperity and mature age of States, but in the 
cool, bare May-day of their youth. Here the bird sings his most beau- 
tiful songs on the leaved and unleayed branches of the spring. But 
under the fruits of the autumn he sits on the bouehs dumb melanchol 7 
and alone, and longs for the coming of the spring again.— Richter pe 
Lady Edith Abney Hastings, accompanied by Miss Eden, the Hon. 
2 ¢ and Mr. German, visited the collieries 
belonging to the Marquis of Hastings at Moira, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
on Thursday last. Her ladyship and party went down the shaft of the 
Hastings and Grey Newfield, which is about 1,000 feet deep. After 
remaining underground nearly two hours they returned to the surface. 
The news of her ladyship’s visit having meantime transpired, a crowd 
of colliers, amongst whom Lady Edith is deservedly popular, assem- 
bled, and cheered heartily as she emerged from the shaft, and seemed 
much gratified by the interest of her ladyship in their labours.—Derb, 
Mercury. ; : 


SEQTHS, MARRIAGHS, 
ae DEATHS. 


4+ 

Cie %. BIRTHS. 

JEFoRD.—On the 26th ult. at the North Camp, Aldershot, the Hon. Mrs. H 
=e piitiord, oh a daughter, 

2 MOreEL.—On the 17th wt. 22. y str vife of Li o 
Colonel ©. de Morel of Acne en eeairest the wife of Lieutenant 
Saw YER.—On the 28th ult., at the Willows, Great Malvern, the wife of Edward 

: Sawyer, Esq., Captain 1st Warwick Militia, of a daughter. 

IN THROP.—On the 28th ult., at North Lodge, Alverstoke, Hants, the wife of 

Commander George T. 8. Winthrop, R.N., of a daughter, 


Mccvmbsr hae MARRIAGES. 

R a \YLE.—On the 2ith ult., aut St. Anne's Church, Dublin, by the Lord 
ishop of Killaloe, Wyrley Birch, Esq., jun., eldest son of the late George 
Wyrley Birch, of East Wretham, Norfolk, to Rebecca Katharine eldest 
daughter of the Ven. Samuel Moore Kyle, Archdeacon of Cork, Vicar- 

_ General of the United Diocese. ; 

Evex—Hitpyarp.—On the 27th ult,, at Swanington, Norfolk, by his father 
Lord Auckland, Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Hon. Robert Henley Eden, 
of Cotgrave-place, Notts, to Jessie Ellen, eldest dauchter of the Rev. 

r Been och Bue. eas of Swanington. . 

Okb—PorrEeR.—On the 27th ult., at the parish chureh, C on Kings, Chel 
tenhain, by the Rey. Sir Lionel Darell, Bart., a oh pan Hen idinn 
Greenhall, incumbent of Stretton, and rural dean, Cheshire, St. Clair Ford, 
Esq., Captain H.M.’s Bombay Staff Corps, youngest son of the second Sir 
Francis Ford, Bart. to Eliza Jane Potter, eldest daughter of the late 
Thomas Smalley Potter, Esq., of East Court, Charlton Kings, 

Gururte—Kinx.—On the 27th ult., at Keady, county Armagh, by the Rey. Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D., father of the bridegroom, the Rev. David Kelly Guthrie, 
Libberton, Edinburgh, to Hannah, youngest daughter of William Kirk, 
Esq., Annvale, Keady, and tormerly M. P. tor Newry. 

Hanrnison—OssaLinskL—On the 27th ult. at St. Andrew's Church, Penrith, by 
the Rey. Samuel Johnson Butler, vicar, William Harrison, Esq., of Bishop- 
oer to Nathalie, only daughter of Mary, Countess Ossalinski, of Musgrave 

au, 

MansuarL—Bree.—On the 29th ult., at St. James's Church, Paddington, by the 
Rey. M. Stapylton Bree, uncle of the bride, Thomas Horatio Marshall, of 
Hartford Beach, Cheshire, Esq., to Lucy Martina, second daughter of the 
Rev. Edward Nugent Bree of Liwyn-wormwood Park, Carmarthenshire. 

Murray-Hay.—On the 27th ult, at St. Peter's Chapel, Peebles, by the Rev. 
James Montgomery, assisted by the Rev. ‘I. Wyer, James Wolfe Murray, 
Esq,, of Cringletie and Henderland, to Louisa Grace, third daughter of Sir 
Adam Hay, of Haystoune, Bart. 

Sranroy—SrakkEy.—On the 27th ult, at St. Cuthbert’s, York, by the Rev. 
W. H. Stanton, rector of Haselton, Gloucestershire, assisted by the Rev. 
J. Bateman, vicar of North Cray, Kent, Colonel Edward Stanton, C.B., 
Royal Engineers, third son of W. H. Stanton, Esq., of the Thrupp, Stroud, 
Gloucestershire, to Margarette Constance, third daughter of the late Thomas 
Starkey, Esq., of Springwood, Huddersfield. 

DEATHS. 

Asupurnnax.—On the 26th ult, at her house, in Eaton-square, Charlotte 
wen ws mgjtttecs t Ashburnham, in her 87th year. : 

Bouverse.—On the 27th wit, Maria, the wife of the Hon. ili 7 
Bouvorie, MP. on. Philip Pleydell 

| DexrpEs.—On the 30th ult., at his residence, 18, Eaton-terrace, William Deedes, 


Meds He Sandling Park, Kent, M.P. tor the eastern division of the county, 
aged 66, 
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A FRENCHMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 


TILE NOTE-BOOK OF MONSIEUR JEAN GRIBOU, 
EX-IIAIRDRESSER AND PERFUMER OF THE RUE DES GOBEMOUCHES, PARIS, AND SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT OF THE ‘* JOURNAL JAUNE. 
(Continued from our last.) 

r}UESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, April 29th and 30th.— The 

| ‘Tuesday and Wednesday were fully occupied with watching 
the arrangements of the Exhibition before the opening on Thursday 
morning, and with visiting some of the most famous sights In the me- 
tropolis. 1 was rather disappointed to find that we did not make such 
«reat progress in being introduced to society as I anticipated, and as 
the familiarity of Jules Pirer with persons of high rank, had led me 
to expect. Jules Pirer attributed it to our having omitted to get 
letters of introduction to our ambassador; but I am inclined to believe 
that the English are as morose and inhospitable as Frenchmen usually 
suppose them to be. Certainly their politeness is upon the surface. 
heir gaiety and friendliness is in the streets: at home I believe they 
are savage, austere, and gloomily respectable. 

We visited many places of amusement in the company of M. Assolant 
and other compatriots. The Hall of Canterbury, near Westminster 
Bridge, a kind of public Walhalla or Banqueting Hall. In this building 
T see traces of the English descent from the old Norsemen, who used to 
drink the strong mead until they got up to fight, and then sat down to 
drink again. ‘The Hali of Canterbury is tragically celebrated as the 
scene of the murder of Gilbert A’Becket, a celebrated magistrate 1n the 
reien of the Norman kings. Owing to the smallness of the National 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square, a large portion of the national collection 
are hung around its walls. I gained this information from an English 
ventleman who was kind enough to impart it to me. , 

Another interesting sight is the Galérie Tussaud, otherwise called 
the National Portrait Gallery. Here portraits in wax are taken of all 
the celebrated Englishmen and Englishwomen who have done honeur 
to their country, dressed in the costumes which they used to wear. The 
Coronation Group is very fine, and of immense value, for the jewels 
really used on the occasion are preserved here. I must confess that 
some of the portraits of the great men somewhat disappointed me. 
That of Mr. Burke, the celebrated orator, was far from  prepossessing, 
and the features of Archdeacon Hare, a well-known divine, placed in 
juxtaposition, seemed to me the reverse of intellectual. I was, however, 
pleased to observe that when a specimen of a beautiful woman was 
wanted, they had to go to my beloved country for the portrait of the 
lovely Madame Saint Amaranthe, one of the victims alas! of our 
glorious revolution. ; 

Thursday, May 1.—This was the day of the opening of the Great 
Exhibition. I would willingly spare the English the description of all 
the mistakes and drawbacks of that day, but my duty to the Journal 
Jaune, as well as to my country, forbids me to be silent when the 
honour of the latter is concerned. During these latter days, the inso- 
lence of the Exhibition officials had surpassed all bounds. Tickets of 
admission were refused to all the exhibitors; in fact, the owners of the 
show were to be denied permission to see it, and were even to pay for 
the admission of the servants whom they employed to take care 
of their property. On the day before the opening, the Commissioners 
from France were treated with such indignity that they threatened to 
retire if the injury were not atoned for, and the English Commissioners 
had to apologise very humbly. On the opening day, all the French 
exhibitors assembled in a body, and demanded admission with such 
spirit that the English Commissioners were obliged to give way, and 
this foolish attempt to make the exhibitors pay for looking at theirown 
wares was broken down for once and all. Jules Pirer and myself 
headed the procession of brave Frenchmen as they victoriously entered 
the building, and we made no secret of our contempt for the redoubt- 
able “ Jacks-in-office.” 

The opening ceremonies were not very magnificent, owing to the 
much regretted absence of the Queen of England, who is loved by her 
people, not so much on account of the number and strength of her 
army, or of the quantity of her subjects’ money which she spends, as 
for ler personal virtues, and for the care which she exhibits for the 
true interests of her people. Her absence was much regretted, and 
especially for its cause. It was but poorly atoned for by the presence 
of the Royal Commissioners and the Ministers of State. This was the 
first time I saw the Royal Commissioners whom I had heard so much 
and so justly abused. "They are not men of much consideration. Sir 
D**** was recently elevated to the peerage for his services to the 
journalism of British Horticulture. The skill which he displayed in 
cultivating the Princeps Consors has been greatly admired, ‘lhe Duke 
of B. (ai informed) is a worthy descendant of his ancestor mentioned 
by Shakspeare in his play of “ Richard III.,” for like him, he has lost 
his head. ‘The music was very fine. Monsieur Lulli’s fine air of 
“(iod Save the Queen” (stolen by England and made into their 
national anthem) was much admired. ‘The company was very brilliant 
and well dressed, and I am really beginning to believe that there are 
some beautiful women in England. 

In the evening we went to the Lyceum Theatre, to see the famous 
sensation piece, Peep o’ Day, which is drawing all the world to see it. 
M. Fauconnier, the manager, is certainly a Frenchman, and if I do not 
mistake, his piece is not unknown to the frequenters of the Boulevart 
theatres, under the title of (villade du Jour. The piece is agreeably com~ 
posed of murder and sentimentality, interspersed with moral essays and 
reflections which would do no discredit to the Journal Jaume. The 
audience was very numerous, and seemed to me to applaud the scenery 
quite as muchas the language; whilst a large crowd all fighting with 
sticks upon the stage fairly aroused them from the slumbers into 
which some of the very long moral essays had plunged them. M. 


Fauconnier is a remarkable example of the versatility of our nation; | 


for he not only manages this theatre, and writes his own pieces, but 
acts in them all, and it is said that he would even act all the parts in 
them, and shift the scenes into the bargain, if that were possible. In 
this he offers » remarkable contrast to another London manager (also, 
I regret to say, of French origin), who, it is said, does not write his.own 
pieces. 

Friday, May 2ud.—I paid my first visit to the Exhibition to commence 
my serious examination of its contents. The first observation which 
struck me was the absurd manner in which the great avenue down the 
centre is encumbered with the most ridiculous things, which may be 
useful enough, but are certainly not beautiful, These things are called 
trophies, though why they have that name given to them—for Dr. 
Johnson (whose dictionary is the great authority among the English 
aristocracy), says that the word Tropiy means “ something shown or 
treasured up in proof of victory.” What victory is proved by the wax 
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THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


dolls of one tradesman, the mail-coach of another, and the pickles of a 
third, I amunable to discover, unless it be a victory over the sense 
and taste of the Commissioners. The great work of English art in this 
avenueis thebig gun of Sir Armstrong. The breech is unscrewed, to enable 
you see through the invention; and as the steel tube is highly polished 
inside, you may see from end to end very plainly. I observed that at 
the Exhibition this tube may be used for other purposes than the 
projection of deadly bullets, as the accompanying sketch will serve to 
illustrate. While the husband (honest man!) was receiving from a 
soldier an interesting explanation of the warlike purposes of Sir 
Armstrong’s gun in time of war, another gallant warrior was explain- 
ing to the wife its more peaceful uses. 

With the exception of the gun, I do not think that British art has much 
to boast of. Mr. Gibson’s “ Tinted Venus” is too much like wax-work to 
be really beautiful, and should be sent to the Tussaud Gallery ; yet the 
blonde misses of the country crowd around it, and pretend to discover 
in it resemblances to each other, while they pay no attention whatever 
to one of the most beautiful pieces of sculpture in the Exhibition, a bas- 
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relief, called ‘ Pharaoh and his Host” ‘This, 1 am compelled to admit, 
is by an Englishman, a Mr. Gatley; but it is some satisfaction to me 
to know that his countrymen atone for his excellence by leaving it 
entirely neglected. They will pay large sums of money for the wax- 
work “Venus,” or the heavy statue of ‘* Zenobia;” but they will give 
neither money nor attention to the conscientious and artistic work of 
Mr. Gatley. Such is the degout of the English. r 

I observe that what an Englishman most admires is anything that 
most reminds him of himself. He prefers a mirror to the best painted 
picture, and his best praise Is, “How good that is! How English !” 
Thus it is that the busts with big noses are most admired by the big- 
nosed English. I sketch one, by way of example, in raptures over the 
bust of General Napier, @ big-nosed general from that part of England 
called Scotland. ae 

One of the great institutions of this country seems better repre- 
sented than any other; I refer to the police. The offensive manner in 
which the authorities obtrude the police upon the public all over the 
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THREE MILLIONS’ WORTIL OF DIAMONDS, AND THE THREE GRACES. 


Exhibition, is but another proof of their want of the sense of decency. It 
is truethat in my dear France the police are not unknown, and it is one of 
the most affecting proofs of the interest which our Imperial master 
takes in all we do, that three strangers can hardly talk together in a 
Paris café without one of them being a policeman ; but, then, at least, 
our Government has the decency to conceal the policeman by dressing 
him in plain clothes. Here, on the contrary, the police are dressed in 
ugly blue uniforms, with white metal buttons, and letters and numbers 
embroidered conspicuously upon their collars ; also with hats covered 
with shiny leather upon their heads. ‘To see these repulsive objects 
everywhere is a continual proof of want of confidence, which is very 
offensive to the man of taste. Here is a collection of diamonds, for 
instance, of immense value, and around it three policemen standing on 
guard, looking like anything but the “ Three Graces.” 

Mr. Diddler subsequently informed me that the new police (so salled 
to distinguish them from the “ Old Charlies ”_the last of whom com- 
manded the British fleet in the Baltic) were invented by Sir Robert 
Peel, and are therefore called the “ Bobby Peelers.” They are commanded 
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by the Lord Mayor, who is the first policeman in the realm, with the 
exception of the Queen of England, who, in order that she may protect 
her royal palace from assault, and may take into custody anyone who 
attempts to rob her of the Crown, is made the Constable of Windsor 
Castle. ; 

Yet it is possible, after all, that these precautions may be necessary 
to protect the jewels which blaze from the jewellers’ cases. Our Paris 
ladies are said to be fond of dijowerie; but nothing can exceed the 
eagerness with which the beautiful English dames throng around the 
cases of Messrs. Hunt-Roskell, and other jewellers. Even the police- 
men cannot keep off the great wave of crinoline which ever beats 
against, and threatens to annihilate the brittle glass walls which pro- 
tect the priceless treasures within, so they have had to put up a wooden 
barrier as a kind of digue. ‘Truly, where the honey is, there will the 
flies be congregated. (To be continued) 


EVENING MUSINGS. 
OW solemn ’tis at twilight hour, 
With evening round one closing, 
Retired awhile from busy scenes, re 
In thought the heart reposing, 
To feel that as the night steals on 
The dead we loved are near us, 
Recall their memory while on carth, 
And fancy still they hear us. 


Ah! youthful scenes return to life 
Beneath the twilight beaming, 

And in their well-remembered shapes 
Stand present to our dreaming ; 

But dearer sweeter far than these 
The old familiar faces, 

That just about the shadowing peer 
From memory-pictured places. 


Perhaps not a dream—they hover still, 
The dead that used to love us, 

And linger through the crowded day 
All silently around us ; 

They deem our worldly hearts estranged 
By worldly scenes’ delusion, 

And watch our spirits’ better mood 
Made calmer by seclusion. 


Departed spirits hover round, 
While gentle dews are falling, 
And warm our hearts with loving looks, 
. * 5% 

All worldly thoughts opposing 
But ah! to each untrustful heart 

So poor a faith is given, 
Tis only through our loves on earth 


Our thoughts aspire to Heaven. piri. 


“TTS THUS WE’LL COME AGAIN.” 
YD LITHELY sang the birds in the bonny summer bowers, 
Coyly sipped the honey bee among the blooming flowers, 
The very winds were carolling 
As they passed across the plain, 
Singing as they floated by— 
“ Shall we ever come again ?” 


But Autumn breezes soon swept o’er the garden in its pride, 
The frighten’d flowers grew pale, then shudd’ring drooped and 
But a very few brave blossoms, 
Unshaken, faced the blast, 
And steadfast ever heavenwards 
Unchanged their bright eyes cast. 


died. 


Lingering on till folded in their winding sheet of snow, 
With caln unaltered faces, from earthly sights they go, 
And winter’s storms and tempests - 
May wreck their wrath in vain, 
The flowers are safe and waiting 
Till the spring-time comes again. 


Tis thus in spotless robes at last we see our dear ones lie, 
Each sweet face with its solemn smile turned upwards to the sky; 
And a voice keeps ever singing 
Amid the throbs of pain— 
“ When heavenly spring-time shall return 
’Tis thus we'll come again.” 1. 
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FLowers AND PLANTS UsED IN Perrumery.—The perfume distil- 
leries in the South of France and Piedmont, consume immense quale 
tities of fragrant plants and flowers which are cultivated chiefly 14 
Montpellier, Grasse, Nimes, Nice, and Cannes. A great perfume 
manufactory in the last-mentioned place, consumes yearly no less than 
140,000lbs. weight of orange blossom, 20,0001bs. ‘of acacia blossom); 
140,0001bs. of rose-leaves, 32,000Ibs. of jasmine blossom, 20,0001bs- © 
violets, 8,000Ibs. of tuberoses, besides considerable quantities of other 
plants. Nice and Cannes are extremely prolific in the growth of violets 
it is estimated that, from each of those places, no*less than 13,0001bs- 
weight of violets are obtained every year. Nice gathers annually 
100,0001bs. weight of orange blossom, and Cannes more than twice that 
quantity and of more delicate fragrance. Five hundred pounds of orang? 
blossom produce about two pounds of pure Neroli oil. Cannes, whet 
the acacia flourishes most luxuriantly, produces yearly 9,000Ibs. weight 
of acacia blossom. It will readily be conceived that the extraction ° 
the essential oils from these flowers, and from many others which pT, 
duce it in less abundance, is a process demanding the exercise of gre’ 
skill, and from five to six hundred pounds of those leaves yield only 
one ounce of oil. The perfume distillers in the south of Franc’ 
favoured as they are by the climate, carry on an extensive traffic, an 
supply half the world with fragrance for the toilet. 
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fH CHRISTMAS DECORATION 
OF CHURCHES. 

NO MANY of our lady readers have requested that wo 
kK) will give them some detailed instructions for decorating 
their churches at the approaching high festival of Christmas, 
that we have felt it our duty to take some pains to comply 
with their desire in such a a way as shall really render them 
effectual assistance in the good work which they contem- 
plate. We, proceed therefore, at once to point out the method 
of applying foliage decorations to a Gothie church in subor- 
dination to its architectural features. We shall try to describe 
minutely and intelligibly the way in which the various deco- 
rations ‘are to be made, and we shall make our descriptions 
more easily understood, and give some notion of the effect of 
the decorations which we recommend, by help of some illus- 
trative woodcuts. 

We beg to recommend very strongly, in the first instance, 
that the work should not be put off to the last day or two. 
A good deal of work is involved in decorating a church pro- 
perly, especially if the church is large; and if the work be 
left to the last day— we speak out of our experience—the 
decorators find the work unexpectedly heavy, they get 
fatigued and worried, the work has to be hurried aut last, 
Some things have to be left undone, and there is no time to 
put the final touches which are so important to the successful 
effect of what has been done. Happily, there is a good deal 
of the work which can be done beforehand. Texts may be 
written, and frames for the devices put together at any time ; 
even the putting together of the evergreens may be done 
some days before Christmas. There is no fear that the ever- 
greens will fade if they are kept in a proper place laid on 
a damp cold floor for example; and there is no reason why 
they should become deranged if they are properly made in 
the first instance, and carefully handled afterwards. Again, 
the general plan of the decorations should be well considered 
beforehand, so that no more may be undertaken than the 
quantity of material, the number of hands, and the time to 
be devoted to it, will enable the decorators comfortably to 
carry out; and so that the time, labour, and material may be 
applied to the best advantage, 2. €., $0 aS to produce the most 
effective results. Another important preliminary caution is 
this, do not fall into the error, so common with tyros, of 
Wasting time in minute elaboration which will be invisible at 
the distance from which the work is to be viewed. Bold 
outline and effective masses of colour are the points to be 
especially aimed at. In your calculations of time, leave ample 
time for putting up the devices after they are made; and 
time, besides, for giving those final touches to the work upon 
Which as much of its finish and effect depend, as the effect 
of 2 painting depends upon the final touches which the artist 
adds after his picture is hung on the walls of the Acadeniy. 

In cutting the evergreens, remember that it 1s not neces- 
Sary to ent off great branches; you necd only small twigs, 
and if branches are sent you will have to strip the twigs 
from them, Let your friends know this, and they will be the 
ess reluctant to thin out their shrubberies to supply you with 
Material, Every kind of evergreen is useful for your purpose. 

olly should, perhaps, be the staple of your decorations. It is 
Specially appropriate, by custom and association, to Christmas, as 
the blooming sallow is to Palm Sunday, or milk-white hawthorn 
to May-day. Moreover, it is the most pictorially effective of all 
the eyercreens:—Look at the dark glossy green of its leaves; 
See how ‘they are beni into a variety of planes so as to produce 
& wonderful play of H¢eht and shade from their surface ; how the 
Cusped outline and the unyielding texture of the leaves assimi- 
ate with the architectural forms to which they are to be applied; 
tow piquant the thorny points, and how the green sprig is illu- 
Minated by its bunch of coral-red berries. By-the-bye, notice 
that the twigs which are most fruitfulin berries have usually the 
SMoothest, tamest, least picturesque leaves. Get an ample supply of 
oth, cut off the tame leaves from the berry-bearing twigs, leaving 
Only the mass of berries on the stalk, and work in these bunches of 

erries among the leafy twigs. Get as much yariegated holly as 
Possible, every single leaf of it will be found valuable in giving 
lightness and relief to the darker green, which is the pervading tint 
of evergreens. Laurel is not so valuable, its leaves are large, lat, 
and tame, and its sprigs do not form into nice sprays. Varie- 
fated laurel is valuable for its colour; take in preference the 
Wigs which bear the smaller leaves. Laurestinus is valuable 
oth for its sprays and for the relief which its flowers afford. 
Select your ivy with care. The ordinary large leaves are’ not 
Very useful; the terminal sprays of smaller leaves with bunches 

Sf black berries are useful; and the small variety which grows 

°N trees and old walls and hedge banks, and has small deeply- 
Cut leaves of glossy green wiih a beautiful net-work of light- 
Coloured veins, is specially valuable. The smaller-leayed ever- 
STeens, such as yew, myrtle, and box, are specially useful for 

8@ smaller devices which require finer work. Little bunches 

of the common golden everlasting flowers will be found as 
anquvle as the bunches of rgd sane berries in giving bolour 

hea cue to the masses of gr een. rysanthemum flowers may 

© Used for the same purpose. For those parts of the decoration 
"Qere extra ornamentation is appropriate, as in the font and 
“out the altar, Christmas roses may be introduced, and camel- 
‘83; anda considerable variety of everlasting flowers, of beau- 
ful Shape and colour, have been introduced into our greenhouses 
late years, which will be found very useful. 

Having formed your general plan, and collected your ever- 
eens and flowers from all the gardens and greenhouses to 
fae you can obtain access, the next thing to be done is to 

tn how to manufacture the long trails of green, whose straight 
curyed lines compose the great mass of the decorations. 
© of these lines are composed of flexible ropes of green to 
° Wreathed round pillars or garluaded round their capitals. 
“te are made on a foundation of bent iron rods to form arches 
Wherg the architecture affords no vantage for bending an elastic 
t 4ud or lath into the required curve over a door or window, and 
° form the curved lines in the smaller devices. Some are made 

® foundation of lath, being tied on the flat face or on the 
thee of the lath, as the mode of application may, requires All 
fas are made in much the same way. The flexible ropes are 
of . Most difficult, and we. will describe minutely the method 
Dieg sing them ; _when that is learnt the rest is easy Get a 
t Pitas: strong twine to form a foundation, which will proyent 
t ice ee of green twigs from falling to pieces; it need not he a 
83 Yope, stout twine 18 quite sutticient for the purpose, and 
fing leavy and cumbrous In the handling. Provide a quantity of 

String or, better still, of wire, for tying the twigs together. 


Som 


No. 1. 


Have a heap of green ready slipped into small sprays. Measure 
the length of stout twine required for the green rope which is to go 
‘round your capitals, or wreath round your columns, allowing n 
your measurement for the thickness of the rope, and begin. 

Take in hand the end of your twine, and, about six inches from the 
end, apply to it a bunch of green twigs, keeping the stalks Cay 
long, so that they will afford firm holding; fasten them very firmly 
with the wire to the twine. Adda few more twigs, fastening them 
with a cast or two of the wire. [Note—It isnot to be cut at every 
fastening, but cast round and round continuously.] Introduce he 
every cast a few more twigs; and so work on to the end. 4 “A 
things to be specially attended to are to arrange the twigs, not a 
round the twine so as to form a solid rope, but so as to show # 80° 
face to thefront; this saves agreat deal of trouble, and produces besides 
a better effect. Mind to keep the line of green of even preadth and 
density ; to keep the foundation of twine always running through 
the rope of green; to take care that all the sprays of green a 
firmly fastened to one another with the wire; to take care that a 
the sprays are turned in the same direction, The breadth and density 
of the line of green must be carefully regulated at the outset, and then 
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maintained evenly throughout; and where a mixture of 
different kinds of green is employed, care must be taken that 
they occur throughout in even proportions. It is better when 
a number of persons are engaged upon the work, that the 
most experienced, or the most skilful, should make a small 
piece of the line first as a pattern to all the others. A due 
mixture of the lighter kinds of evergreen is very useful to 
keep the line of green light and sprayey. The ‘bunches of 
berries or flowers, or variegated holly sprigs, which are as 

. ou ~ be 
valuable as: flowers, may be stuck in afterwards when the 
green line is finished, or even when the wreath is fixed in 
its place. On a foundation of lath or iron-rod the sprigs are 
fastened in the same way, but with greater ease and rapidit i 

Having taught in a general way how to manufacture ieee 
straight and curved lines of evergreen, we proceed in the 
next place to suggest the various ways in which they may be 
applied to the decoration of the church. These lines of green 
may be applied with very beautiful effect so as to bring ont 
the chief architectural lines of the building; to the pillars 
and arches which separate the nave and chancel from their 
aisles, and the nave from the chancel; to the arches of the 
windows and doors; and to the horizontal wall plates and 
string courses of the walls. In this application of our foliage 
and floral decorations we shall be following the method of 
the architects, who in rich and elaborate work used to em- 
phasize these lines by this very method of introducing sculp- 
tured foliage and flowers into them. We have thus the 
satisfaction of knowing that we are decorating on the most 
correct artistic principles, and in the very way which the 
architect of the building would himself have approved. 

When the church has rows of pillars and arches between 
the nave and its aisles, they afford an opportunity for intro- 
ducing what is always the most pleasing portion of the 
decorations. Let the capitals have a chaplet of green and 
flowers round them, and the pillars be adorned with a spiral 
wreath. The accompanying woodcut will show at a glance 
the principle on which this is to be done, To begin with the 
Pintars. The flexible cords of green, whose fabrication we 
have described, are to be turned round the shafts of the 
pillars in the way exhibited in the cut. The ends are to be 
fastened to a string tied firmly round the pillar, wder the 
neck moulding of the capital, and above the upper moulding 
of the base. They who remember the beautiful wreathed 
pillar in Rosslyn chapel will see that this is only to imitate 
in actual foliage the beautiful effect which the Portuguese 
architect has there produced in sculptured stone. 

There are a few practical hints to be given as to the 
application of the spiral wreath to a pillar. Take care that 
the wreath is not put upside down; foliage must never be put 
in a direction contrary to that of its growth. Do not let the 
spiral line be too horizontal; an angle of 45 degrees with the 
horizon is the best. But when the line is coiled at this angle 
it will often go so few times round the pillar that the effect 
is poor. To remedy this let there be two spirals fastened 
at top on opposite sides of the pillar, and carried down 
parallel with each other. This is the way in which the 
wreathed pillars in the wood-cnt are arranged, and tho effect 
is admirable. To a short massive, pillar, such as we 
find in Norman arcades, it may be necessary to apply three 
or more wreaths in order to get the desired richness of decoration. 
Take care that the spirals run in the right direction; all on the 
same side of the church, at least, should run in the same direction. 
Perhaps the best arrangement is to make them run differently on 
the opposite sides of the church, and so that to a spectator standing 
at the west end, the wreaths on both sides spire towards, and so 
lead the eye onwards to, the east end. The half-pillars at each end 
are to be treated like pillars; short lengths of spiral line being 
coiled round them, so as to make them match the other pillars of 
the row. Sometimes, especially in clustered columns, lines of green 
are applied so as to run straight up in the angles or hollows of the 
pillar. For this purpose it is better to use lines of green, which are 
tied on laths or rods. But no other method is so beautiful in effect 
as the spiral wreaths. 

The chaplets round the Capirats should be tied round the bell 
or swelling part between the neck mouldings and the upper 
mouldings. It should be: fuller and more sprayey than the spirals 

round the pillars, and more richly dressed with berries and 
flowers, A beautiful decoration for the capital may be made by 
tying a cord of threaded holly berries round the lower part, and 
sticking in this cord sprays of evergreen, or alternate sprays of 
green and bunches of flowers; or quatrefoils of leaves, with a 
central bunch of berries or flowers to each quatrefoil, may be 
fastened, with needle and thread, to a string tied round the bell 
of the capital. A little taste will easily invent a hundred different 
varieties on the hints here given. 

THE ARCHES may have lines of green applied either to a hollow 
of the mouldings as in the woodcut, or over the hood moulding, 
or under the soffit (under-part) of the arch. For this purpose 
the lines of green must be fastened on laths. In the two former 
cases the sprays of green must be tied to the edge of the lath, 
in the latter case to its flat face. To fasten the decoration in its 
place, it is only necessary that the length of the lath should be 
carefully measured, so that when one end is placed on the capital, 
a thrust in the middle of the lath will bring the other end 
exactly to the point of the arch, and then the lath will keep its 
place without trouble. It may save trouble and annoyance if 
the laths be tried in their places to see that they fit before the 
green is fastened on them. For all this part of the work the 
assistance of a handy man who ean use a ladder and carpenter’s 
tools’ is desirable. ‘lo apply the green over the hood moulding, 
it will be necessary to drive a couple of long nails on each side of 
the apex of the moulding, leaving room for the end of the lath to 
go beneath it. Perhaps for this latter mode of applying the line 
of green, an osier wand is a better foundation than a lath, be- 
‘cause it is more flexible, and the two wands for the opposite 
sides of the arch may be secured by one nail at the apex. 

The CHANCEL ARCH should be more highly decorated than any 
other. Perhaps the best effect will be produced by a straight 
line of green applied to the front of the half-pillars on each side, 
and under the soffit of the arch. The whole opening of the 
chancel arch will thus be fringed with foliage. Another line of 
green oyer the hood of the arch, continued down the side of the 
half-pillar, will give great additional richness of effect. The 
capitals, too, of the chancel arch should be more highly decorated 
than those of the nave. ; 

Chancels usually have no aisles, and in small churches the nave 
frequently has none. A very effective way of treating an aisleless 
chancel or nave is to make pillars and arches of evergreen against 
the wall, of about the same size that the arcade of an aisle would 


be, s0 that the windows shall (if they are regularly placed) come 
into the middle of the arches. Put a good bunch of green to repre- 
sent the capital of the pillar, and give it force by decorating it with 
berries or flowers. Or a very nice effect may be produced by 
putting arches of green round the margin of the window-splays, and 
continuing the line of green down to a string course of green 
running horizontally under the windows. The effect will be. still 
richer if similar arches are formed upon the blank-wall spaces 
between the windows, so as to make a continuous arcade. If the 
wall-spaces are wide in proportion to the width across the window- 
splay, it may be necessary to divide the wall-space into two arches ; 
or into one of the same size as the window arch, with a narrower and 
lower arch on eachside. The blank arches may be filled in with some 
of the wall devices which we shall presently speak of. Where mock 
pillars and arches have been formed against the wall, if the windows 
fall regularly in the middle of the arches, a very rich effect may be 
produced by edging the margin of the window-splays also with 
lines of green. In this caso the pillars and arches may be formed 
of broad full lines of mixed evergreen, and the window arches 
of a narrower lineof yew. The lighter and fuller arches and pillars 
will stand off from the wall, while the flatter, smaller, darker deco- 
ration of the window margins will make them recede, and thus a kind 
of perspective will be produced which will very much add to 
the effect of the church. The arches of which we have spoken, are 
best formed on a frame-work of bent iron rod; hazel or osier wands do 
not bend into true curves. The rod may be suspended by anail from 
the apex. In some cases straight-sided arches, like those over the 
windows in Cut 7,may be used with good effect, and save the cost 
of iron arches. The openings of the doors should be treated in the 
same way as the windows. If there is a string course it may be 
emphasized by a line of green; if there is not an architectural string 
course, one of green may be made. A line of green may also be 


No. 5. 


put under the wall plate by way of foliaged cornice. Do not forget 
to put some evergreen outside the entrance, to greet and gladden 
the eyes of the congregation as they approach the church; a kind of 
prelude to the work within. A line of green round the arch of the 
door will answer the purpose well. If the church boasts a flag, 
hoist it for Christmas-day, and wreath the staff with evergreens. 


Having thus picked out the lines of the building with de- 
coration, in some instances creating architectural lines which 
did not exist, we shall next have to turn our thoughts to the 
decoration of the blank wall spaces which will be left. There 
will be the spandrels between the arches, and the spaces between 
the windows. The methods usually employed for filling them 
ornamentally, are SyMBoLicaL DEVICES and texts. The wood-cuts 
No. 1 and No. 2, which we have already given, afford suggestions for 
the kind of devices which may be used for filling in the spandrels of 
arches. The principle of their fabrication is soon explained. A hoop 
or a bent wire will form all the curve lines, and pieces of lath will 
furnish the straight lines; and a piece of string will tie them toge- 


ther to form the framework of an endless variety of cruciform and 


other devices; needing only to have sprigs of evergreen tied upon 
them to make them highly ornamental. The cuts already given sug- 
gest a double triangle, a quatrefoil, and four cruciform designs of more 
or less complexity. Add to these a circle, triangle, trefoil, multifoil. 
Variety may be given by the judicious use of various kinds of -ever- 
green, and berries or flowers. For example, the woodcut No. 3 isa 
representation of a circle formed of a hoop from the cooper’s, and 
three laths from the bricklayer’s tied together with string. The 
circle is covered with small, choice sprays of holly, and carefully 
trimmed, after they are all tied on, to make the circle regular; the 


leaves, with two or three berries in the centre, as 
the screen (woodcut No. 10) is a very pretty little ornament; or a 
star of laurel leaves, with an eye of everlastings. 
fastened to the wall by a long nail, or suspended to the framework 
by cross wires. 
hexagonal centre of a double triangle may be ornamented after this | 
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These may be 


In the woodcut, No. 6, we have shown how the 


No. 9. 


fashion by a star of evergreen, enriched with alternate bunches of 


holly-berries and everlastings, in the centre and at the ends of the | 


rays. A little ingenuity and taste will multiply such devices as 
these, and vary their treatment without limit. 
Another wood-cut, No. 7, will show how other wall-spaces may 
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be filled in with cheaper patterns. Please to bear in mind that the 


| cut is not given as a design to be copied as it is; but as a collection 


of various patterns put in one drawing for convenience, and for 
economy of engraving. The lines of green up the sides of the 


lancet lights show another mode of decorating windows. The lines 


represented on | 


| them down upon the paper, and arrange them in line at proper dis- 
| tances; run a lead-pencil round the margin ; and a text may 
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over a chancel arch. We need hardly point out that the combination 
of the curved arch of green with this triangular pediment, will make 
a very rich canopy oyer a doorway, and is a mode of enriching prin- 
cipal doorways which the Gothic architects frequently employ. 

A very ornate effect may be produced by diapering the east end 
of the chancel with a pattern of green lines. An elaborate string” 
course may first be made by running a text under the east window,- 
as in the wood-cut before us, and again in the illustration No. 12. 
Except in a very elaborate system of decoration, the space above the 
string course may be left plain. An arch or straight-sided canopy 
may be put over the east window without much trouble and with 
excellent effect, as shown in No. 1. In still more elaborate work the: 
wall spaces on each side of the east window may be ornamented. In 
No. 12 are indicated two different patterns for doing this, where the 
wall space is narrow. Where it is wide enough such a pattern as 
that shown in No. 7, may be employed. It is composed simply 
of a frame work of lath covered with green. The space beneath 
the window will especially repay the trouble of a little decoration. 


| It may be done vory simply by merely dividing it into panels by 
| vertical lines of green reaching from the string course or text under 
| the window down to the ground. If nothing more is done than to 
| divide the space into three panels, the middle one large enough to 
| form a frame work for the altar, with a cruciform device over the 
| altar, the other panels being left quite plain, it will take off the poor 


meagre look of the bare plastered wall, and give an air of ornameD- 
tation far greater than many persons would expect from such simple 
means. 

If these panels are made narrow, and triangular heads are put to 
them, the effect will be that of areading, Or the space may be filled 


in with mere horizontal lines, such as those in the lower part of No. ¢-- 
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Such a lozenge-shaped diaper as that in the sides of the window 
of No. 7 may be introduced, or the panels formed as already jndi-' 
cated may be filled in with geometrical tracery, such as that here 
represented, or the still more beautiful pattern in No. 12. In short, 
there is no end to the variety of patterns which may be invente¢ 
for the purpose. Where great richness of effect is desired about the 
altar, the arcading or panelling of the east wall may be continue 

along the side walls as far as the altar rail. 


Another excellent way of enriching bare wall spaces is by puttins 
Texts inthem. Thus a text may be put under the east windows 
round the chancel arch, under the wall plate, in the spandrels betwee” 
the arches, and in the spaces between the windows. The prevalent 
practice has been to form the letters of these texts of leaves sew? 
together upon a foundation of cardboard. There is another metho 
which is much more easily done, and possesses many other points 
of superiority over the old-fashioned practice. This is simply 
paint the text on strong white paper, and surround the whole tes 
with a margin or frame of evergreen. Now, to draw the letters of & 
text by hand cannot be done at all satisfactorily except by a pers°” 
tolerably skilful in the use of the pencil ; and the most skilful pe?” 
son would find it a long and tedious process to sketch out a long 
text, or series of texts. But by a simple expedient, the least skilful 
may be enabled to write texts both satisfactorily and with 
great facility. This expedient is to get a pattern alphabet of letters 
ready made and cut out in cardboard. Then the operator has 
nothing to do but pick out the letters which compose the text; Jay 


oe 


uld 


outlined in ten minutes, and better than a skilful draughtsman ¢° 
do it inan hour. The paper to be used is that which is familiar t° 
many of our readers as that which they have used to rub impressi0?® 
of monumental brasses. It may usually be obtained at the county 
| cabinet-maker’s, under the name of lining-paper ; but, if the linins~ 
| paper cannot be obtained, the white side of a roll of good room pape 


triangle is covered with yew for the sake of contrast. The points 
where the circle is cut by the triangle, are marked by bunches 
of yellow everlastings, and the middle points of the straight 
lines by bunches of holly berries. Here again (No. 4) is a com- 
bination of the triangle and trefoil covered as before, the triangle 
with yew, or a similar dark flat green, and the foils with holly; the 
points of intersection marked with bunches of everlasting or holly 
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berries. Perhaps a still better effect would be produced in this eee ‘ it ¥ will do just as well, and cost very little more. The width of this paps 
device by covering the triangle with common holly, and the foils  |¥ , : : : Oy y IY %. MY will allow of its being folded in two, or sometimes in three, whe 
with variegated holly. The double triangle is susceptible of i "ey! & A AZ F ¥ A Fi IH will greatly strengthen the text, and prevent its being torn. wh 
cons variety eS treatment. In the woodcut No: the idea ' a |e : ‘ y a the text is outlined in pencil, the ne thing is to paint it. bile 
of two triangles interlacing 1s prominently brought out by covering , a’ x iy M} colours will you have? Plain red etters, on the white g?°" 15 
ong Aare Ce green, andi others ie a diftere eine, y RRO XY a Me 4 of oper are easily done pe ea well; or you may have Fhe 
a i ‘i Q ate rs o : : , me Ww stter: : | - or pi o 
be well to oes that an triangles do not Sahin torinae but if z= tO b—— paN9) ma “i ; 5 istters Se the ground freen ind Wie tatters Fail Tenvind § 
tho affect nt interlacing is produced very easily by making a gap i’ KCHRIST SEN EROM® EE PRT | narrow margin of white round cach letter, but this will take ® oene 
pm ite sn phe laths, and carrying eae yew Moe eae ———_ as == ar: ee } deal more trouble. es ier ae modes it is advisable to outlin’ y 
: eas ; sues versa. The ines must be trimmed $0 as to be Paes SS iti “Al ie * ee 5 . letters with a strong pee ne, to. make them come out dist? ib 
regular and distinct, by clipping off a leaf here, or inserting a leaf [We ogi? eB cel Pal DP OF. SAe-s oy ate distance. ‘The texts may be further enriched, ad libitu’s, tne 
thers, a ars fastened on. With the same frame work Ns ae ih Ay A fine 4 ie x g . : . decorator who can ore her pencil, and has some knowledge ° cat 
as above, t! ect of a kind of a star of six points may be produced J Fy ete 3 il Vili Seals Nie lle eck art of illuminating ; ut we have described such texts as any 0D? “of 
by covering: the central hexagon, formed by the sides of the two [Views aout Ag ir ‘| ae Ua : 4 do with a little neatness of eye and hand. Pattern alphabe rae 
eines ies comer oly, ane ts projecting points of me N il 7 Be Psy Eli a Ps) ya ony il cea and legible, may be obtained on app 
riangles with variegated holly, ‘The angles of the hexagon may be : sic s a8 CACC i el tion to J. Brooks, Esq., architect, 5, Bloomsbury-square en 
further marked with bunches of holly berries, and the points of the Niwa Ill Senet MEA (| YN 5d Z. i Ay Some of our readers may wish to know aritat colours 5 
triangles finished with small sprigs of variegated holly. We wish to a a a Libel: a Sea ue ee eat paint the texts with: for the green, use verdigris at 10d oy 
call special attention to the way in which the points of the triangles eeqeeeee >) aly — Ine ~~ 0%, oremerald green at 4d.; for red, use best vermillion at <2 
in the wood-cut are finished off. It is done with triplets of ivy y 2 nn 1 ites g ounce; for gold, for heightening the effect of initial lette™ 0 9 
bh, Se yd ry i 
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Ronee powder, at 2s. Gd. an ounce (half of an ounce of it WIP © ne 
ong way). These colours are in powder. Get with them 
mucilage at 8d. a bottle; mix the mucilage to the consisteD it: 


; common gum-water, and rub in the colour on a palette, with 2 pP® fo! 
For plack 


leaves, of the small veined kind. Such triplets are not to be found AMT = 


growing naturally, but it is perfectly easy to make them ; thus, 
clip off three ivy leaves of suitable size, give each leaf an artificial 
stalk of your binding wire. It will be quite sufficient to pin the wire 
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through the leaf; it will not be seon; the natural stalk must be left knife, or on a flat plate with a thin, old table-knife. 6 
on for show. Then twist the three wire stalks together, and you can | may, by the help of bent wire, be carried round _the head of the | outlining the letters use lamp-black in cake. Many of our reat “f 
adjust the leaves so as tomake the exact trefoiled finial you require. | window at the option of the decorator, The straight-sided arches | are more familiar with scissors than with pencil and paint eat 
"Myese artificial trefoils are very useful for terminating the limbs of | show how windows may be canopied instead of with curved arches, | and they will, perhaps, find it less trouble to get from the ate 
small crosses, and single leaves for forming crockets, «c., &e. All | following the the line of the window-splay. Such a straight-sided | shop paper of the colours they require for their letters ; 1 one at 
these wall devices may be further enriched by haying some orna- | Canopy may be used with specially good effect over a doorway, the letters by help of the pattern alphabet; to cut them out; and 0 


ment placed in the centre. A quatrefoil formed of four holly | either internally or externally; or, where there is height enough, | to paste these ready coloured letters on the white groun¢ 
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your text is finished, make a frame of laths tied or nailed together, 
-of a size to fasten the edges of the text to; first cover the rim of 
the frame with evergreens, making the line of green about as broad 
-as the visible breadth of the text will be, and then fasten the text 
to the back of the frame with a few iron tacks. For a long 
text under the east window, or under the wall-plate, the above 
is the only method we recommend; but for smaller texts there 
-are two other ways, which may be sometimes used with good 
effect. One is to put the text in a scroll, instead of in a straight 
line. This mode is specially useful for introducing a text in a 
narrow wall space. The way to make a scroll is to take a piece of 
paper, of the required width, and fold it into the shape of a very 
squat letter Z, the text to be written on the two horizontal lines. lf 
more than two lines are required, let the paper be folded again in 
the same way. <A scroll of this kind may have its margin orna- 
mented with lines of evergreen, formed on a framework of lath, as 
before described; or it may be bordered with single leaves of laurel 
or holly, sewn on the edge of the paper. A good way to make a 
dong narrow scroll for a very narrow wall space, 1s to fold the paper 
so that the written portions of the scroll shall not be horizontal, but 
inclined at an angle with the horizon. Paint the text in red; 
finish the margins of the text and the back of the scroll (¢.e. the 
portions of it which are visible connecting the lengths of text) with 
marginal lines of red; and up the middle of the scroll put 
a lath covered with evergreens, and finished at top with a finial or 
‘ cruciform device of ivy leaves, or other sprays of green, ornamented 
with berries or flowers; the effect: will be that of a scroll turned 
round an evergreen staff. Stillanother method, which may be adopted, 
is to use a riband for the text. For a broad text glazed calico may 
be used for the ground—it looks very like white satin at a proper 
distance—and the letters cut out of red or green cloth may be pasted 
_ upon it; a narrow strip of the same red or green cloth pasted on, an 
inch from the margins of the riband, will give it a finish ; and the ends 
may be fringed with a mixture of the two colours of the ground and 
text, and left to hang down. For a small text, which is to be near the 
eye, and which it is wished to make very sumptuous, a riband of cloth 
or yelvet may be used with letters; margin and fringe as above. 
The text in the illustration is of yellow velvet; the letters and 
lining of the riband are of red cloth, and the fringe of red and yellow 


mixed. The decorator would do rightly in consulting the clergyman f 


as to the texts which are to be put up. The services for the day 
will supply them in abundance. Here are a few obviously appro- 
priate :—Immanuel, God with us;” ‘Wonderful Counsellor, the 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace;” “Glory 
to God in the Highest. On Earth peace, goodwill towards men;” 
“Unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given ;” ‘“ Christ is born in 
Bethlehem ;” ‘God and man is one Christ;” “ God of the substance 
of His Father, and Man of the substance of his Mother;” “ The 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us;” “ This day is born unto 
you a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” For the pulpit, ‘ Behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great Joy.” 

The suggestions already given will suffice to decorate every 
architectural feature throughout the church, and every blank space 
between. It only remains to point out how the furniture of the 
church may also be decorated, and our task is done. We will begin 
with the Font. Now, the canons of the Church of England require 
that the communion-table and the font shall stand in their places in 
church when they are not in actual use; and the motive, doubtless, is 
that they may serve for symbols of the two sacraments which Christ 
has ordained in his Church. When, therefore, the church is decorated 
generally for any one of the great Christian festivals, it seems only 
right that these symbols should be also decorated, and in a proportion 
which shall mark the importance of the things which they symbolize. 
On the festival on which we commemorate the birth of our Saviour, it 
seems specially appropriate that we should give prominence to the 
symbol of that sacrament by which we are borninto Him. The mere 
fact that the font is a small, and often beautiful, object, and that it 
is very near to the eyes of the surrounding congregation, would make 
it fitting that, if decorated at all, it should be done with richer 
material and more careful workmanship than may suffice for those 
parts of the decorations which are on a larger scale, and to be seen 
as a whole from a greater distance. Accordingly, here the lines of 
green must be smaller in size, and more carefully made, and of 
choicer evergreens. White paper and glazed calico will not suffice 
for the devices. In short, all the minuteness of elaboration and 
rarity of material against which we warned the decorator in the 
general trimming of arches, piers, and wall devices, may be well 
bestowed here. Fonts are so various in material and design, that 
it is a little difficult to embrace them all in any general direc- 
tions. Some are plain, massive old bowls, which haye little to 
recommend them architecturally, except their venerable antiquity, 
though they are equally to be honoured for their sacred use. Others 
are perfect architectural gems, on which precious stones and ex- 
quisite carving have been lavished with loving prodigality. In the 
former kind of font we must take the general outline, and try to give, 
by our decorations, a beauty which does not otherwise exist. In the 
latter, we must be careful not to hide the architectural beauties, 
but to heighten them by our floral decoration. Suppose the font to 
be of the former kind—say a plain octagonal bowl, supported by a 
massive central shaft, with a few rude mouldings, which spread into a 
base atthe bottom. Ifthe font does not stand ona step, put a wreath 
of evergreen round the bottom of the base close on the ground, and if 
the shaft will carry a spiral wreath, letit be so adorned. The upper 
and lower margins of the bowl may have a fringe of green, carefully 
made, with a\preponderance of the brighter kind of evergreen, box, 
yew, &c., and plenty of effective variegated holly and red berries. 
The hollow of the font may be filled with moss, rising into a semi- 
circular green mound at the top; which mound may be 
ornamented with primulas or other flowers stuck in at 
regular intervals, and a bunch of white flowers at the 
top—camellias, if they may be had; or variegated holly 
in default of flowers of any kind. If the font is placed 
on a step, the step may be carpeted with moss, a thick- 
mess or two of brown paper being laid under it to pre- 
vent the step being discoloured. A more elaborate 
fashion would be to make a frame of laths to mark out 
the panels of the font bowl, as shown in the woodcut 
No. 9. These panels may be filled in with ornaments 
of evergreen and flowers, as indicated in the woodcut. 
A more sumptuous way of filling the panels would be 
by small symbolical and cruciform devices, of the same 
shapes perhaps as those already described for wall 
spaces, but more minutely and carefully made; which 
devices can be fastened in the centre of the panels by 
invisible wires attached to the framework of lath. 
The cut will suggest to the reader at a glance the 
beautiful effect which may be given to a font by a 
temporary cover or canopy of green. That in the wood- 
cut is very simply constructed, and may be easily 
made. The upright ribs are only laths, fastened at 
bottom to the framework which goes round the bowl 
of the font, and tied together at top, and covered with 
green. Three garlands of everlastings form the three 
steps of the cross-shaped finial. The cross itself is 
only of lath, with green tied on its face; the points 
marked by little bunches of everlastings, with a wreath 
of red berries, fastened on wire, round the limbs. Where the font 
hhas serpentine shafts and carved panels, and the like architectural 
features, the foliage must be sparingly applied; and each font 
will require a special design for its decoration, and sometimes 
it may be desirable not to decorate the architectural features of the 
font at all, for fear of injuring polished marble and delicate carving. 
In such case, at least the steps may be carpeted with moss, starred 
with flowers, and the bowl may be filled with a great bouquet of 
the choicest flowers obtainable. 

The Puurir may have a line of evergreen round its upper margin, 

and an appropriate device upon its front panel. Or it may be 
festooned in the way represented in the illustration (No. 1). 


shaft, as indicated in illustration No. 10. Round its capital a little 
coronal, which may be formed of single holly leaves sewn together 
on a ring of wire. Coronals may be placed round the sockets of the 
burners; and little festoons or chains of berries from branch to 
branch. The Corona may have garlands of green round its circles, 
and its chains converted into chains of evergreen. 

Where a CHANCEL Screen actually exists, it may be decorated by 
applying lines of evergreen to the leading constructive lines of its 
design. A text may be put along or above its cornice ; the top of the 
| screen may be crested with sprigs of holly or spruce fir; and a cross 
| of green may be erected over the middle of the rood beam. The 
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illustration beneath (No. 10) shows how 
decorations may be applied. ‘Where there is no chancel screen, a 
very excellent effect may be produced by the erection of a temporary 
one. The accompanying woodcut (No. 11) shows how this may be 
done very easily, by a framework of wire-laths covered with ever- 
greens. Theconstruction is so simple, and the decoration so obvious, 
that the illustration hardly needs verbal explanation. 

Lastly, we have to speak of the decoration of the Atrar; and here 


the whole system of the decoration ought te culminate. There are | f HAZ p 
perfect organisation witness was borne by her colossal appetite. Cannot 


two things to be combined here, so far as is possible. The general 
outlines ought to be so bold and striking as to tell at a distance, 
because this is the most distant part of the decorations from the 
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congregation, and it is desirable that, even from 4 distance, it shall 
be the most attractive. At the same time it is closely approached 
by a part of the congregation in the Communion Service, and its 
decoration ought then to be seen to be the most elaborate and care- 
ful in workmanship, and the most beautiful and costly in material. 
Some of the illustrations, which we have already given, will indicate 
how the east end, generally, may be made attractive in the distant 
view. The decoration of ‘the altar itself must be effected chiefly 
in itsreredos. We give an illustration (No. 12) which will indicate 
how this may be done. This reredos is simply constructed of a 
framework of laths, carefully covered with evergreens. But in the 
original for which this design was made, the space within was 
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covered with white velvet, and diapered with real camellia flowers ; 
the cross, which is also of lath, was covered with camellia flowers 
set in the background of their own glossy greenleaves, 

We recommended that the pews and benches should be left un- 
decorated; but if itis desired to stick some holly about them out of 
respect to long-established custom and honest prejudices, let it not 
be done with great straggling boughs, but.with small handsome 
sprigs, allof about the same size. Whenall the preceding directions 
shall have been carried out, there will be nothing left undecorated 
but the roof and the floor; and a very zealous decorator need not 
let even these escape. In most churches indeed the RooF will be too 
high to be reached without more risk and trouble than it is desira~ 


Gas STANDARDS may have a spiral wreath of box, &c, round the ble to take for such a purpose. 


| list of succulent dainties, amongst which a turk 
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But in some small, low churches it 
may be very desirable to put a text along the easternmost tie-beam 
or to wreath a king-post, and hang festoons from beam to beam. , 

On the FLOOR, especially within the altar rails, the old custom of 
strewing with herbs and flowers may be retained, as it still is at 
some of our civic festivals. For example, at the election of sheriffs for 
the City of London for this present year, “The dignitaries of the 
corporation wore their civic robes and badges, and, following a time- 
honoured usage, carried bouquets in their hands, The hustings were 
also profusely strewn over with herbs and flowers.” 

In conclusion, we have to express regret that the space to which 
we are limited has not permitted us to treat some parts of our 
subject at greater length. We refer those who desire fuller informa- 
Hon to a little work written by the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, published 
by art Crockford, the publisher of this paper, in which will be 

nd a good deal of interesting antiquarian information on the 
Seecrct decorations for different seasons, and instructions for the 
oer aes churches at other times besides Christmas. From that 
uk of the information contained in this paper is derived ; 


and the wood-cuts, whi i 
A ’ ich form so important a help to our descrip- 
tions, are selected from its ier ree : 


7 xo KISH MARVELS AND SAINTLY STORIES. 

( aes pede on St. Andrew’s Day, tells an anecdote 
Nicholas, in the’ el 3 soe family likeness to the one told about St. 
: doe © 0Uus legendary rhymes of Thomas Ingoldsby. The 
Father of Evilin the guise of a lovely” Woman presents herself to the 
Lord Abbot, and after thoroughly ventilating the subject of her lone- 
ness and lornness, her woe and weariness of all thin : i = > 
of the temporary estrangement between her father Gai Beane ela 
been a crownless and landless king) and herself, sh> act ee 
tion to dinner. > She accepts an invita- 

The abbot premises that Peter the Prior ete Le 
together with Robert the Monk, shall partake aie eee eee e Nery 


them—out of deference to conventionalities—and presently ae 


= e not tr 2-5 " 
takes a prominent place. Y (not trufile-stuffed) 


Weare told that— 


Gaily the Lord Abbot smiled and pressed, 
And the blood-red wine in the wine-cup filled, 
And he helped his guest to a bit of the breast, 
And he sent the drumstick down to be grilled. 
What an imprudent abbot! Not alone did he risk suffering pangs of 
repentance for the rash vows he had made which forbade ie 


, c 1 his asking 
his lovely guest to be Mrs. whatever his name might be, which isn’t 


still more elaborate | ™eutioned—but he actually risked an indigestion by eating a pungent 


devilled drumstick. 
But his imprudence did not stop here— 
There was no lack of old sherries, sack, 
Of Hippocras fine, or of Malmsey bright; 
And aye, as he drained off his cup with a smack, 
He grew less pious and more polite. 
The scene can be readily realised. The odour of sanctity utterly 
OV powered by the odour of sack and malvoisie ; the mild flame of lore 
and religion blazing up into admiration for the lovely being, to whose 


you see the sort of mediry 
of the friar and prior, who 
chin? 


al flirtation that ensued under the auspices 
L each sat with his napkin tucked under his 
How infatuated he must have been when 
She pledged him once, and she pledged him twice, 
And she drank as a lady ought not to drink. 
ae of being shocked, however, we are told that the misguided 
Pressed her hand ‘neath the table thrice, 
And winked as an abbot ought not to wink, 


al > . . 
a0 gyn’ depts oe aputiey the unhappy gentleman would have fallen— 
] g e been incited by the malvoisie to give his brother 

convives the sack, and take the lady to the theatre—we cannot tell; for 
a grey palmer comes in most opportunely (for in those days saints Were 
many and sins few), and after declaring that he has been east and west 
north and south; in fact, that he has been everywhere, and seen and 
Bee everything, he proceeds to assert that the most wonderful sight 
rae has ever witnessed is the one then before his scandalised 

A Lord Abbot in rochet and stole, 

With prior and friar—a strange marvelle 

O'er a jolly full bow], sitting cheek by jowl, 

And hob-nobbing away with a devil from hell 

The end, of course, comes on quickly after this speech 
Palmer throws a pint of soiled, but holy wate ; 
forthwith, with much fizzing and sputtering, 
normal shape, and terrifies the Lord Abbot into deeper piety and ab- 
negation of female society. The grey Palmer reports himself as St 
Nicholas, and, after a caution to the abbot to be a bettter bo oat t 
time, disappears with the graphic remark, Oe 

Who sups with the devil should have a long spoon. 
_ It must be acknowledged then, I fear, that this story, taken in con- 
junction with “ Quis’s ” far better told one, and numerous others that I 
could mention, proves that learned clerks were not very discreet in the 
saintly days of yore. St. Dunstan got into a terrible scrape once by 
uttering the magic word “ Abracadabra ;” and, saddest fate of all, one 
right reverend gentleman came to an untimely and unbecoming’ end 
through eating a savoury pasty in company with his niece, who, sang 
“Bobbing Joan,” instead of “ Ave Maria” and so offended the scruples 
of Nell cook. 

It is only the Ivish Saints who seem to have been prudent, and as in 
this quality they differed so widely from their lay countrymen, so did 
they also in a certain hardness of heart which urged them on to the 
commission of most ungallant acts. St. Senanas for instance, could 
not have “ come of a good ould stock,” or he would never have spurned 
a lady’s prayer, and requested that her unholy bark should leave his 
sacred Isle before morning dawned. What an error of judgment it 
was to swear that his “ sainted sod should ne’er by woman’s feet be 
trod.” An Irish gentleman would have waived his sanctity 
for the nonce in delight at such a break to his monotony. 

St. Kevin again! When a woman took the trouble to 
follow him up to his retreat in the rocks, the Surly 
Hardbake of legendary lore “ with rude, repulsive shocks, 
hurled her from the beetling rocks;” that was a most 
un-Ivish return to make for feminine devotion. It is 
unnatural, and unnational when a race is ran on the soil 
of Erin between the cloister and the hearth, for the 
former to walk over the course. I would rather that the 
“Jess pious and more polite” errors had been imputed 
to my country saints. 

Old monkish marvels and saintly stories give a quaint 
old mellow interest to the quaint old mellow piles around 
which they cling. We do not care much for that ruined 
abbey which has not its dungeon-cell, and shallow niche 
of expiation. It is astonishing with what a relish we ge 
back to the fruit, and with what zest we, many of us, 
enter upon the dance where the old banqueting-hall once 
stood, after we have been shown the identical spot where 
the monk whose books were woman’s looks, paid for his 
laxity with his life, or where the nun whose heart had 
shown itself human, was walled up for her temerity. 

The age is not all good, but it is greatly in advance of 
that one when power was able to wall up passion with 
tangible bricks and mortar; greatly in advance of that 
which believed in and trembled at that which now wakes 
nought but contempt and derision—viz., monkish marvels 
and saintly stories. Anson Hanriey Turnovn. 


The grey 
r over the lady, who 
, rapidly returns ‘to her 


Tur roLLowrxe Books written by, or relating to, 
Ladies, are promised for December :— 
Mrs. Atkinson’s “Recollections of Tartar Steppes and of their 
Inhabitants,” chiefly extracted from letters addressed to friends. 
“Through Algeria,” by Miss Crawford. 
“ Lady Morgan’s Memoirs, Autobiography, and Correspondence.” 
“ Mistress and Maid,” by Miss Muloch, from Good Words. 
‘ Sylvia’s Lovers,” by Mrs. Gaskell. 
“Darrynane in 1832, and other Poems,” by Mrs. Ellen Fitz-Simon, 
daughter of Daniel O’Connell. 
“ Sisterhoods in the Church of England,” by Miss Margaret Goodman, 
author of “ Experiences of & Sister of Mercy.” 
By Miss Georgiana M. Craik, ‘ Play-room Stories; or, How to make 
Peace.”—From the Critic for DECEMBER. 
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44, ILLUMINATED TEXTS. 
BY EDWIN DOLBY, 19, RUSSELL-PLACE, FITZROY-SQUARE, W. 
(See pages 72, 73.) 


2 

HE FESTIVAL OF CHRISTMAS is_ the period of all 

others which may most justly call into requisition the 

skill of the illuminator in preparing decorations, both ecclesi- 

astical and domestic. We hope that the design which we give 

on pages 72 and 73 will be found worthy of the occasion, 

and also that when it is carried out by those who intend to 

copy it in colour, the result may compensate them for the pains 
they will have taken. 

The smaller texts may be copied separately if desired, 
although the selection of them, to combine with the large one 
in the centre, has been made with a view to unity of idea, as 
well as consistency of form. 

We must here remind any of our readers who may not yet have 
obtained proper materials for, and books of instruction on, the 
manipulatory process of ‘‘illuminating,” that they must not 
attempt to copy the present subject without them, unless they 
are already adepts in the art. 

It will be obviously impossible that, in the space allotted to 
us, we can do more than indicate the colouring and furnish the 
outline design. In a previous number will be found references 
to every information that can be required as to materials, 
including, of course, gold and colours, and the proper method of 
applying them. 

‘Tocommence with the figures. ‘Those who can draw, will be 
enabled to finish up the faces and draperies to any degree they 
please, but the features and the folds of the draperies have been 
so arranged, that we feel sure none will meet with any difficulty 
after having once made a careful tracing. ‘This being done, 
simply wash a flesh tint over the outline of the features. In 
many of the old manuscripts this is all that has been done. 
Body colour being freely used in nearly all illuminations, the 
forms of the folds in the draperies can be shaded to the required 
depth, and the lights easily laid on. It should be borne in 
mind that the general effect of the subject, when completed, 
should be a rich, and at the same time a delicate mass of 
colours, no tint being more prominent The tert must be the 
only exception, and that in every case must stand out before 
all else. 

THE SAVIOUR. 

A white robe, shaded at the folds with a dlue grey, or dove 

colour. Glory round the head, burnished gold. 


THE VIRGIN. 

The under robe shown only at the breast and arm, to be pink 
lilac. Mantle falling over the shoulder, and to the feet, rich 
blue with gold border, the lining seen below the arm, and here 
and there near the feet, orange red. Veil over the head, white 
shaded with grey. Glory, burnished gold. 


ANGEL ON THE LEFT. 

Robe, pale emerald green, lining seen at the cuff, and about 
the feet, violet. 

ANGEL ON THE RIGHT. 

Robe, pale blue lilac, lining at sleeve, and about the feet, 
orange. Wings of both Angels to be clear light blue on the 
top, that is to say, the nearest wings ; but the top of the wings 
appearing beyond, in each case must be amber, delicately touched 
on, in imitation of feathers. Under part of wings to be a cream 
colour, with a little shade of orange in it. 


Background immediately behind the head of the Virgin, 
pale blue, with white fleur de lis, and gold stars. Lower part 
of the same background, gold, with the panelling shown in out- 
line. The seat, the step on which the Virgin's feet. rest, and 
the projections upon which the Angels are kneeling, all to be 
warm stone colour. Large arch, the first or outer moulding 
gold, next red, next gold. Inside smaller arch, the outer 
moulding blue, the inner gold. Diapering between the large 
and small arches, gold ground with red quatrefoil pattern. 
Vermillion mixed with a little crimson lake will make a good 
red for this. 

Diapering under the feet of the figures, gold ground, chocolate 
pattern, with a blue spot in the middle of each quatrefoil. 


The pattern on the front of the seat under the arch, white 
lilies, green leaves, on a gold ground. ‘The trefoil round the 
great arch, green leaves, gold stems and veins. The crown at 
the top of all gold. Emerald to be used in all these greens. 


Principal foliated scroll round the design, large flowers, lower 
portion of each, gold shaded, next portion lilac shaded with 
orange grey, the sides of the projecting centre, gree”, and the 
pattern within that, gold. 


Leaves lilac, streaked with gold veins, and green touches of 
high light. Principal stems all through, silvery grey shaded with 
brown. 

Principal text, capital letters. Ornament inside the letters, 
blue, gold, and white. The letters themselves, red. 


Label to be shaded at the curves with a cool grey. 


Smaller texts. The one to the left.—Capital letter, gold 

background ; ornament within the letter, blue, red, and white. 
The letter itself, red and green; leaves round it gold and ved. 
The other letters in the first word gold, sharply defined by the 
plack outline. Ornament at the end of the word, red and 
green. : 
On the right.—Ornament inside capital, green and gold ; form 
of the letter itself, red; ornament inside, blue and white. The 
other letters in first word, as before ; pattern at end of the first 
word, red, blue, and gold. 


If this design is put upon a tinted board or paper, wherever 
white is mentioned, it will have to be laid on pure, or it will not 
show. 


THE PAPER FLOWER IN SEASON. 
BY R. HELBRONNER, 265, REGENT-STREET. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

F ALL THE FLOWERS in season none is more calculated 
Q) to inspire the mind with reflective thoughts than the Chry- 
santhemum. Although the last of the autumn garden flowers to 
appear, we hail its coming as gladly as we welcomed in the early 
summer the first rosebud. 

For it comes when its fairer and more delicate sisters are laid to 
sleep, and remains with us all through the cold season of fog and 
gloom, to deck our otherwise desolate gardens with its many- 
coloured flowers and rich green leaves; and when the cruel frost has 
laid its ruthless hand upon it, and we see our favourite drooping, 
we feel saddened, and as if about to part with the only friend whose 
coming led us cheerily on to winter. 


It is, then, for the pleasure of those who, like ourselves, delight 


in the Chrysanthemum, we give this week directions for perpetu- 
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at the same time assuring our readers that it is one 


ating it in paper, 
of the most easy of all flowers to represent. 


For a Chrysanthemum of ordinary size, three yarious petals are 
required, as Pattern Nos. 1, 2, and 3, which may be cut in tinted 
paper, or bought ready prepared in any and every colour. 

To make the flower :—Cut twelve of No. 1, nine of No. 2, and nine of 
No. 3; goffer, half curl, and crimp the top of No. 1; thread and cement 


} 
| DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE FLOWER. 
| 


No. 1. 


it to the heart, bending each small petal inwards with the pincers, as 
nearly as possible to conceal the greater part of the heart. Then 
goffer lightly on the cushion all the rounds; proceed by curling each 
little petal with the end of the pincers to a tube-like form, using the 
palm.of the hand in this particular instance instead of the cushion. 
Thread and cement separately to the heart eight petals No. 1, six 


CaLyx (GREEN). 


No. 2, and six No. 3, observing that the inside of the curl is placed 
downwards, and the two last petals of No. 3 less curled than the 
others; add a green calyx, and the flower is finished. 

To form the buds:—Crimp one petal No. 1, and cement it to a 
smaller heart than that of the flower; curl petal No. 2, and attach 
it also underneath, keeping them in an upright position, and more 
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No. 2. 


EE 


or Jess closed, to represent the different forms which in Nature the 
opening bud assumes; finish with a natural calyx, or, if such be not 
at all times procurable, a piece of brown stem paper crimped may 
be made to answer the purpose. 

To mount the branch: Attach to the stem of the heart a piece of 
fine flexible wire, covered with wadding and stem paper, place, half 
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No. 3 


an inch below the flower, one leaf of the second size; turn the stem 
paper two inches lower, and attach a leaf of the third size to the main 
item in an opposite direction; then two more leaves at intervals of 
two inches, one below the other. 

Two smaller branches are now to be made, the one of seven inches, 
with an entirely closed bud on the top, the other of eight inches, 
with the half-blown bud, and an entirely closed one fixed against 
it; smallor leaves are then to be placed at distances down the stems 
similar to the larger branch, to which both these smaller ones are 
to be attached, one inch and-a-half below the last leaf on the main 
stem, at which point three medium-sized leaves are to be. placed, 
secured by wadding and stem paper. 

The branch when completed should be fourteen inches high, four 
inches of which at the lower part should be plain; that is to say 
without leaves. 

It may be as well to observe that when the branch is mounted, 
the flowers, leaves, and buds should always bend inwards. 
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TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
(From the Swedish of Gosselman.) 

O* NEW YEAR'S DAY we set out, as usual, before the 

rising of the sun. With the new year we came also to a 
new province, San Luis, and the landscape began furthermore 
to assume a new aspect. It became flatter and more barren, and 
commenced to wear the dry, sunburned appearance of the other 
pampas. Scarcity of water and consequent thirst were growing 
our lot ; and when we took our noonday’s rest in the shadow of 
some trees with small delicate leaves, our casks were empty, and 
no stream could be found to fill them from. ‘Two bottles of 
water had nevertheless been saved, wherewith we made tea. 
It was the fault of the gauchos that the casks had not been filled 
when we halted for the night. The thermometer showed 
thirty-six degrees of Réawnur, and thirst was in proportion. 
The bottle-case had to compensate for the scanty supply of 
water, and New Year’s Day was celebrated with a glass of wine 
all over the encampment; and our attendants were not un- 
willing to accept the wine as a substitute for water. Gauchos 
in the pampas have the same useful peculiarity as camels in the 
desert. ‘They can bear thirst long, but when they get water, 
they drink enough for a day or two. ‘The poor mules suffered 
also from thirst ; and when, during the .afternoon’s march, we 
came to one or two pools which had been formed by the rain, 
men and animals rushed to the dirty, lukewarm water. Finally 
we reached, a little before sundown, a small stream, into which 
the whole caravan plunged, each taking in full measure the 
clear water, both inwardly and outwardly. ‘This stream is 
called here Quina, and either constitutes the beginning of Rio 
Quinto, or is lost somewhere in the dry plains. ‘The night was 
passed in a miserable rancho which lay near, or rather in the 
yard in front of it. 

The following day we were on our way before the sun rose. 
Our course continued in the same direction—south-west. Road, 
or trace of a road, was scarcely discoverable in the dry, hard, 
sandy soil. ‘The landscape became more and more monotonous ; 
it was everywhere level, and thickly covered with dry grass ; 
only here and there were seen prickly bushes and clumps of 
almost leafless trees. ‘The high mountain ridge we had on the 
western side had now vanished, and we saw in its place a lower 
one, which stretched in a south-south-west direction. To the 
right was seen nothing except pampas or plains similar to 
those on which we were now marching, and right before us we 
began to perceive a solitary mountain peak—/l Gigante—The 
Giant—which looked in the distance like a blue island in the 
level and limitless horizon. 

At ten o’clock we reached a lonely farm-yard, or so called 
rancheria—a group of huts, where we were glad to rest under 
the shade of the trees which grew round a pool of water in the 
farmyard. ‘The scarcity of water is here so great that it is in 
pools such as this that the rain water is collected and kept. 
‘The few farmyards in this part of the pampas are generally 
situated on the lowest ground, where the natural hollows, filled 
with rain-water, are dug deeper, and planted round with elm 
trees, the shade of which hinders the rays of the sun from 
drying up the pools. ‘These pools constitute the owner's most 
precious wealth, and they are contemplated by him with the same 
looks of delight as heaps of manure are by our own farmers. The 
owners of the pools have reasons as great for these feelings, or 
perhaps greater, as, but for the pools of water, they could neither 
themselves live nor rear their cattle, and the herds of sheep and 
goats which constitute their chief wealth. ‘They have dithiculty 
enough in making shift during the dry years, when the cattle 
die of thirst, and when the people themselves are obliged to take 
refuge in the mountainous tracts to escape a similar doom. 

In the afternoon it began at length to thunder, but no more 
rain fell than the night before, so that the air was not much 
cooled thereby. We were obliged, nevertheless, to resume our 
march, though we could not arrive at any house before the 
evening. ‘Thenceforth, however, we troubled ourselves less 
about finding quarters for the night than for the noonday, for 
we could everywhere gladly sleep on the dry ground; but it 
began to be difficult to bear the mid-day’s overpowering heat 
under the few trees that yielded shade. At five o'clock we 
started forward and had soon. an agreeable ride in the twilight, 
which brought with it its own charm in the coolness, in the 
fireflies, and in the flashes of lightning. After ten we grew 
sleepy, and selected a place for encampment, which was sur- 
rounded with trees and bushes. Here a fire of dry branches 
was kindled, round which we reposed, with our saddles for 
pillows. Speedily the whole encampment was sunk in the 
deepest slumber. 

‘At two o'clock we roused ourselves up to range the troop in 
marching order in the beautiful moonlight ; but as two of the 
mules could not be found before the dawn of the day we did not 
set out before that time. ‘The journey was delicious in the fresh 
morning: but ere long the sun climbed high in heaven, so that 
we began to long for the estancia, which was at a distance of 
twelve leagues from the one we had last left. Not till a little 
before noon did we reach Manantial-Fountain, of the same ap- 
pearance as the previous farmhouse. It is necesary to ride some 
hours over such dry and dusty plains, under a sun blazing 
nearly from the zenith, with a heat varying from forty to forty- 
five degrees of Réaumur, not mitigated by a breath of wind, to 
feel the delight of arriving at such a place, shaded by trees and 
thatch such as this. 

We established our camp under two large elm trees growing 
in the farm domain, but not till after midday and the siesta did 
the people of the house give signs of their existence. The 
farmer, who passed for a man of considerable wealth, presented 
himself in his shirt sleeves and in sandals of untanned leather. 
Ile was the owner of two thousand sheep, besides goats and 
some cattle; and he showed us with pride and joy his treasure- 
chamber, as he called it, or @ room full of wool, which he 
intended to send by horses and mules to San Luis, a town which 
lies thirty leagues to the south-east, whence it was to be con- 
veyed in waggons to Buenos Ayres, and farther. The breeding 
of sheep has, during late years, considerably increased in these 
regions, in consequence especially of the speculations of English 
merchants in the exportation of wool ; and this is fortunate for 
these arid plains, where sheep and cattle are really the only 
creatures which are able to thrive. 

Not before six o’clock, when the heat hadsomewhat abated, did 
we take our departure. 'The landscape was the same as before— 
plains dried up, and with scarcely any perceptible vegetation other 
than rugged coarse grass and withered herbs, often like the 
barren ground thinly coated with salt. Occasionally, however, 
were seen groups, larger or smaller, of bushes as tall as a man ; 
these bushes consisted almost of nothing but prickles and dry 
branches. ‘There were likewise ‘groups of delicate-leaved trees, 
about twelve feet high ; their widely outspread branching crowns, 
furnished with larger leaves and minute prickles, gave a shelter 
much needed and wished from the rays of the sun. They 
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family, They were covered with clusters of a sort of 
pea, whose shells were half a_ foot long; this produc- 
tion is greedily eaten by animals, and we found that by 
Sucking it, we lessened our thirst. Besides that they, like all 
the trees and bushes here, are armed with prickles ; they had the 
notable peculiarity that the stem and the branches were the only 
green things on the whole tree. These had a beautiful light 
Sreen colour; the thin, slender leaves were dark brown. and 
Withered. Of living creatures we saw only a few partridges 
which, especially in the evening, darted away when startled by 
the arrival of the caravan. Moreover, we saw sometimes during 
the noonday heat, an extraordinary animal hurrying between 
the bushes over the white parched ground like a small greyish - 
brown bird. It was, however, nothing but an insect, a spindle, 
or tarantula, whose globe-like body was as large as that of a 
newly-tledged chicken, and like it, covered all over with ie 
down or hair. We never caught sight of them except at the 
hottest time of the day, and the gauchos did not regard them 
as dangerous for our night quarters. ! 

At sunset we had to the right a view of extraordinary extent 
Over a landscape lying lower than where we were; but no 
remarkable object was visible except the two solitary peaks near 
the Giant, which lay right before us. The road passed between 
them, and we hoped on the morrow to reach it, or rather a house 
to which it led, for our noonday’s rest. We pushed on our 
mules so briskly that they, in the comparatively cool evening, 
must at least have done half a Swedish mile an hour; on so 
long a march nothing more than a walking pace could be thought 
of. Not before half-past eleven did we make halt in a small grove 
where the extreme abundance of trees and bushes made up to 
our poor animals for the scantiness of grass. ‘The mules managed 
very well, for they ate boughs, leaves, and whatever came in 
their way ; but the horses grew visibly leaner, and were scarcely 
able to keep up with the march ; they missed the better pasture 


of the lower pampas. 

Here we had again one of the magnificent night encampments 
in the middle of the wilderness; with their soft air, their 
glittering fireflies, their majestic, star-gleaming sky, their deep 
silence, and their sweet, calm sleep on the dry ground. Ican 
never recall these bivouacs without delight; never, without 
Supreme contentment, picture to myself anew this free, fresh, 
homadic life. Scarcely was the encampment chosen when we 
all dismounted and unsaddled our mules, which, after they had, 
by various movements of the head and body, shown a due sense 
of release and of rest, rushed glad and unencumbered in among 
the bushes. Presently the stroke of the axe was heard amos 
the trees, and quickly flamed and sparkled the fire in the 
heart of the encampment. Trunks and portmanteaus were 
placed in a circle round, and each began to make his bed 
With its head resting on this breastwork. ‘The saddles formed 
pillows, and the numerons leathern and woollen saddle-cloths 
belonging to a gaucho saddle, furnished both _mattress and 
blanket and sheet. With worse things than these one can 
make a good bed, and no better covering could be wished 
than the four-cornered cloak or poncho. Meanwhile, water 
was boiled for a cup of the common tea of the country, 
and then we lay down to sleep. Before the cigar was quite 
Smoked out the stars began to vanish from the heavy eyelids, 
and we sank into slumber. Four hours passed away like four 
minutes, and like the sailor we did not need to be roused at the 
close of the watch. Promptly we started up, strengthened and 
inspired by the healthy repose in the fresh air. ‘Ihe camp fire 
was kindled again, and whilst the servafts were getting ready 
the mules and the horses, the water was boiled for our morning 
beverage. ‘Chen were the animals saddled, and we took leave of 
our encampment with a cup of chocolate. The cigars were 
lighted at the dying fires: we leaped into the saddles: vamonos 
Was the shout raised, to the sound of which the well-rested troop 
Sct forth cheerfully in the cool, delicious morning air. 


PAINTING THE LILY. 
Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace, 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free, 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all th’ adulteries of art, 
They strike mine eyes, but not mine heart. 


ic IS NOT WITHOUT SOME DIFFIDENCE that I venture to 
- broach the delicate subject which is suggested by the above quota- 
tion. I have boldly essayed the exposure of the trick of “ gilding 
refined gold,” but how will my fair readers receive admonition upon 
the too prevalent custom of “ painting the lily,” when they find that 
it is the ‘Rachelization” or enamelling of the human face divine 
Which is treated of ? 

I may fairly presume that my readers are exempt from the implied 
Weakness, but if by any chance my shaft should find a mark the archer 
little meant, Iam emboldened to bear the brunt of their reproach by 
the knowledge that. [ am endeavouring to avert the deadly conse- 
quences of this pernicious practice. 

The exposure of Mlle. Rachel deprives the inquiry of all odium on the 
Score of delicacy; and, inoreover, Mr. Hardbake roundly states that 
“he leaves enamelling to the girls,” the transition from peach blossom 
to blue being easy. I think I shall be able to show that the blue tint 
of the ancient Britons is still adopted by modern belles as.well as the 
More fashionable carmine. 

Probably if ladies could be brought to believe that Ben Jonson’s 
Sentiments are pretty generally shared by gentlemen of the present day, 
ind that paint, though laid on with all the cunning of King Ahab’s 
Widow, gains neither belief or admiration, they would cease’ from 
their useless labour, and strive to please with their natural charms 
rather than with the laboured “ adulteries of art.” 

My lecture however is not on the art of pleasing, which requires little 
teaching, but rather on the poisonous effects of the cosmetics which I 
Presume are made use of by some of the fair sex. 

In the French capital the use of paint, both red and white, is much 
‘ore prevalent than in London; but the perfumery business has had a 

‘eavy blow and great discouragement from the exposures which haye 
taken place under Government interference. 

The prevalence of frightful cutaneous disorders among theatrical 
irtists and others, who made regular use of cosmetics, led to a judicial 
Investigation, and the most eminent chemists and medical men were 
directed to analyse the various articles of perfumery which fell under 
Suspicion. The exposure which resulted from their labours is enough 
to deter ladies from “ painting the lily” for the future; for the various 
baints submitted to analysis were found to contain most deadly poisons, 
‘Mite capable of producing thepdisastrous effects attributed’ to them. 
‘No less than sixty-five mineral and vegetable poisons were found to 
€nter into the composition of these fashionable adjuncts of the toilette. 

Sixty-five poisons! and all in the compass of a lady’s dressing-case. 
It reads more like the stock-in-trade of a Lucrezia Borgia or a Laffarge 
‘han the adornments of a beauty; but those celebrated ladies had the 
“lsereetness to distribute their favours to others, while our modern 
Poisoners commit Jelo-de-se upon their own fair skins ! 

If ladies but knew how ridiculous, how vulgar, how meretricious the 
Use of these vile preparations makes them appear in the eyes of men, it 
)’Ould probably go far to disabuse them of their fancied winningness ; 

Ut, at any rate, they shall have an additional cause of discontinuing 
the habit by a knowledge of its deleterious effects. 

It may be urged that the cosmetics which have been analysed and 
Proved to contain poison are French fabrications, and that our English 
Perfumers make use of none but innocent ingredients. Ve croyez pas. 
i; the first place all the great Parisian perfumers have brancli estab- 
‘Shments in London; and, secondly, our English perfumers find a ready 
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upon these diabolical mixtures is incredible. A thousand per cent. 
would not be an over estimate upon the return. In order, however, to 
avoid discussion, I will restrict myself to the exposure of the con- 
stituent parts of those cosmetics which are detailed in the catalogues 
of the London perfumers. 

They manage things better in France. Certain of these vendors of 
poisons, under the name of perfumers, have met with their deserts, and 


have already found themselves in prison. In England they grow rich. 


and respected, from which it must be assumed that their trade still 
prospers. 

In these lists I find the following articles :— 

1. Depilatories for destroying hair.—In order to destroy the 
human hair the bulb must be Poisoned as well as the growth of hair 
burnt up. This is effected by a powder composed of white precipitate 
of mercury, sulphate of arsenic, oxyde of lead, and quicklime: all 
virulent poisons by absorption. The “ Oriental Rusma” is made thus: 
Take 60 grains of quicklime and 15 of sulphate of arsenic; dissolve 
them in a solution of caustic potash. ‘T'o try the strength stir with a 
feather: if the plumes shrivel up, the mixture is ready for use. 

2. Washes for the face.—These are introduced under the most fasci- 
nating and celestial names, such as milk of roses, kalydor or water of 
beauty, virginal milk, lait antephélique, or the sunbeam’s foe, Xc., &e. 
The whole of these washes contain or their active principle bichlorate 
of mercury or corrosive sublimate, prussic acid, and sugar of lead, the 
most violent poisons known. The use of these preparations not only 
destroys the delicate pores of the skin but gives rise to chronic disease 
of the facial nerves, known as tic doloureux neuralgia, Ke. 

3. Red paints and powders.—These, too, are delicately introduced as 
‘Sympathetic Blushes” (what sacrilege ") Bloom of Roses, Saftlower 
Rouge (only 42s. the bottle), Paté of Rosebuds, &c., kc. Most of these 
owe their rich colouring, which imitates so well the mantling hue of 
health, or the sweet blush of modesty, to extract of cochineal (used also 
to colour blanc manges as well as pallid cheeks), or to extract of log- 
wood (which, in the form of port wine, colours noses also); but these 
are comparatively innocent. It is the’ mineral red which imparts the 
loveliest bloom, and this comes only from vermilion, or red lead, or 


and sallow complexion, and all the symptoms 


cinnabar (a bi-sulphate of mercury)—pboth deadly poisons, and certain to | 


produce an inflamed skin 
of mercurial poisoning. 

4. White paints and powders.—These terrible destroyers of beauty 
and health are similarly diseuised by seraphic names—lane de perles, 
Blanc argent, Blanc @alabitre, Violet powder, Rose-leaf powder, 
Pistachio-nut powder, Rice Powder; but all either containing violent 
poison, or adulterated with mineral] powders. White lead is the base 
of the three first articles with the fascinatine titles, as a paint, white, 
delicate, and lustrous; as a powder impalpable and velvety; but 
producing, by absorption, the most deleterious effects. Perspiration 
is checked, and eruptions driven jn it is true, but in place of these 
natural inconveniences, a host of greater evils awaits the unfortunate 
victim. The satin skin becomes yellow and blotchy, the eyes are 
inflamed and watery, the neck, the hands, and arms become livid and 
swollen; fungous excrescences break out OTHE the body, cholicky pains 
attack the vital organs, and not unfrequently a paralytic seizure pros- 
trates, or consumption wastes away, the child of vanity. Even the most 
innocent nursery powders are adulterated either with bismuth, which 
contains arsenic, and has the effect of stopping the pores and producing 
little black spots on the skin, or else with powdered talc and quicklime, 
and other earthy matters, in the proportion of 30 per cent. When the 
potato disease broke out, great quantities of diseased tubers were con- 
verted into violet powder, and ave rise to severe skin diseases among 
children of tender age. 

5. Blue paint.—* Blue paint!” think I hear my readers exclaim, 
“you can’t expect us to believe that ladies paint themselves blue.” 
Pardon, Mesdames. Mere it is in a] the lists of cosmetics, ‘ Bleu 
pour veines, 7s. Od.” Mr. Hardbake, I thank thee for that word; and 
although, Diew merci, I do not know any lady who makes use of the 
article—at least, as far as I am aware—there is no doubt that the practice 
exists, or_the article would not be kept for sale. ‘The paint is made of 
Prussian blue, a mineral poison, and those who are skilled in its use are 
able to trace delicate lines upon the white skin, which have the appear- 
ance of veins showing through the transparent epidermis. The acrid 
nature of this application would soon eat away the skin, and a fair 
bosom would gradually assume the appearance of one of Bradshaw’s 
railway maps of England. 

6. Black paints and unguents.—T hese are of very ancient origin, 
carrying us back to the old Egyptian times, when ‘the almond-eyed 
beauties tinged their eyelashes anq brows, and even elongated ‘the 
shape of the eye by the use of “kohl.” Wo doubt the “Serpent of old 
Nile’’ was well skilled in the art, and Eastern Lelles still practise it, in 
order to win a smile from their lords and masters. But that ladies of 
Christian England should condescend to such “adulteries of art” 
passes belief. Here we have them, however, duly set forth in the lists: 
“Persian antimony for the eyelashes, with ivory probe, 3s. 6d. ;” 
“ Egyptian kohl for the brows and lashes, 5s. and 10s.;” “Crayons for 
the eyebrows, &c.” Antimony is the base of all these, and has the 
merit of not being poisonous but only dirty; but the various dyes for 
the hair which are so unsparingly puffed and advertised, are almost 
invariably composed of nitrate of silver, or lunar caustic, acetate of 
lead, and’ quicklime.. Mr. Tittlebat . Titmouse’s experience of hair- 
dye was not pleasant, but infinite] preferable to the consequences 
which have over and over again followed the use of these powerful 
poisons. Erysipelas of the head and face, caries of the jaws, and 
ophthalmia, are frequently the result of dyeing the hair; and the medical 
officers of our lunatic asylums trace 0 small proportion of mental 
aberrations to this sacrifice on the shrine of vanity. 

My readers must be wearied with the enumeration of the proofs of 
reckless chicanery on the one side, and pitiable weakness on the other ; 
but there are yet one or two articles which deserve gibbeting. Here 
is one—“ Arsenical Lotion from Styria ;” arsenic for a lady's dress- 
ing-case! No doubt, also, pills and“ drops for internal use may be 
obtained, as arsenic has an evil reputation for producing plumpness. 
And again, “ Belladonna, for imparting brilliancy and fascination to 
the eyes; 2s. 6d.” Belladonna, or deadly night-shade, one of the most 
active of vegetable poisons, has the property of dilating the pupils of 
the eye when taken internally, or rubbed on as an unguent 5 but is it 
possible that our English ladies can make use of such auxiliaries to their 
charms, at the risk of aneurism of the heart, paralysis, and even an 
agonising death ? ‘ : 

It seems to me an odious insult to our ladies that such vile drugs 
should be exposed for sale under their specious names, and enveloped 
in tasty wrappers, or contained in crystal flacons, adorned with 
coloured ribbons. i ; : 

If stringent laws are put in force against apothecaries for selling 
unlabelled poisons, why not against those perfumers who dare to sell 
their deadly drugs without the label of poison affixed to them? A 
“Death’s head and cross bones” should be on every label, and the titles 
should be, “ wrinkles, bleareyes, baldness, erysipelas, crowsfeet, livid- 
ness, scaliness, tetters, paralysis, and consumption,” instead of - Cream 
of Beauty,” “ Kau de Ninon,” ‘Pommade of the Harem,” or “ Bloom 
of Aspasia.” These deleterious effects on the health are bad enough, 
but there is an immoral tendency which must not be overlooked. Do 
the ladies of England wish to be imitators of Jezabel and Cleopatra, 
or to be taken for ‘‘ Ninons,” ‘‘ Aspasias,” or “ Pearls of the Harem ?” 
Is it possible that a meretricious appearance is thought desirable, and 
the “adulteries of art” preferred to Nature’s charms. Perish the 
thought; and as for the charlatans and empirics who set their traps 
for purity and innocence, and gull our simple maidens with their 
cheating sophistries, and would “paint our lilies” with their filthy 
cosmetics, the pillory and the stocks should be revived for them ; they 
should be painted with their own colours, and pelted with their yile 
trash, until not a gallipot was left unsmashed. 

T have also seen, with alarm, continual advertisements of new Scents, 
with names of such intense snobbishness, that I am forced to think 
that the taste of the day is sadly degenerating. When I first saw such 
horrible vulgarities as the “ Follow me Lads” perfume, the “ Kiss me 
quick do,” the “ Jolly Dog,” the “Stolen Kisses,” and the “ Box his 
Kars,” (“sequel to the above”) paraded in a fashionable perfumer's shop, 
I felt some alarm for the feminine taste of the day. I find, however, 
that not only gents and gentesses perfume their handkerchiefs, but the 
swell-mob, to aman, employ scents, and the dustmen, and scavengers, 
and the navvies employed in the underground railway, purchase a 
regular supply of the above perfumes every week to enable them to 
pursue their unpleasant avocations. We are happy to second the 
laudable efforts of the enterprising firm who haye been such public 
benefactors, and to announce that on the occasion of the forthcomi 
fight for the championship, several new scents will be introduced, to 
be had on the ground, with the colours of the combatants aflixed. They 
will be named the “ Rattling Rally” and the “ First-knock-down ;” to 
be followed by the “ Black-eyes” and the “ Bloody Nose” S sequel to 
the above”). J. Hooker. 


a VERY MAN is his own Boswell now-a-days, and worships his 

heroic self,” says one of our cleverest, most powerful, and 
certainly not least caustic writers. This may be, nay it zs true, un- 
doubtedly, but also, every one who has the power of worshipping 
at all, has some other hero in his heart of hearts. We may pick him 
out of a book ora newspaper paragraph ; he may be the hero of one 
or the other, or he may be the creator of the book or paragraph; he 
may be a great patriot, a king at large, a poet, a painter, a politician. 
I was going to say he might be one of those who compose the list, 
beginning “tinker, tailor, &c.;” but, on reflection, though it is quite 
in the nature of things, according to Captain Marryat, that a tinker 
can be a hero, I do not think that even the brilliant, witty, genial 
writer could have made a hero out of a tailor. But he may be any one 
of those whom I have mentioned, or he may be “any other man; ” but, 
Boa me au have a pedestal in some corner of our hearts, down 

Mis ve kneel and offer up hero-worship. 

A child's hero is generally the truest; he is elected on his own merits 
and before any thoughts of his success arise to weight the scale in his, 
favour. When I Was a child my heroes invariably reigned by right of 
their valour. They all fame out of books and were believed in by me 
with a power of faith, that I regret to say I should find it extremely 
difficult to get up about any one’ nov, They were not all historical 
eeithe oat but for the time I Worshipped I believed in them as im- 
eet ot aay ESR lion whom I supposed to have his habitation on 

As I Berg little older Napoleon became my great hero ido]. I read 
the history of his battles and successes, his rise and fall. his yn- 
like speeches, and determined acts, his downfall defeat , id ‘he ‘dis 
graces heaped upon him by the United Powers with Pies Fgas al 
a reeling brain. He was never a bugbear to me, thor ae sy fs bl 
minded domestic strove to make him so by calling him eOlare ee 
and threatening to present him with me if I wasn’t g00d—whicl ee 8 
never known to be. I went into deeper depths of badness énith ze ob 
invariably, for to have been given to him and accepted by him a 
supposed his coming to life again, and his having died ihelorecianr 
advent was a heart-sore point with me. I worshipped him for his 
pride, and power, and pluck. His giving away countries and makin 
his soldiers kings right and left in the manner he did, were clip 
things to read about and hear of, far more goldenly romantic than a ny 
Arabian Nights’ tale could be. I never liked the “ Arabian Nights.” 
It is a shameful thing to confess, I am given to understand, but I éver 
read them with average pleasure or common patience. I said so toa 
friend once, who told me that my not doing so proved nothing but the 
coarseness of my literary tastes, and I, remembering the exquisite 
refinement of many passages in the book under notice, felt that the 
friend must be right. 

I think my next hero was Warwick, the mighty King-maker; but 
when I met him in fiction as the father of grown-up daughters, I did 
not care so much about him. He was all very well, I felt—very strong 
and courageous, but rather abrupt at times. I displaced him for the 
“ Bonnie Dundee.” 


The song about him, and the illustration on the cover of the song ; 
these were things to fix the historic hero yet more firmly on his pedes- 
tal. Everybody knows the peculiarly thrumpity jumpity nature of the 
air; but everybody has not seen my illustration. ‘“ Bonnie Dundee,” on 
the back of my song, wore long golden hair, and plaid legs. He was 
mounted on such a horse—a matchless creature, who supported itself on 
the extreme tip of the hoof of his off leg and the end of his tail. “ Bonnie 
Dundee’s”’ arm wherewith he was urging his followers to “ up with 
their bonnets,” was rather out of drawing; but it would have been 
hypercritical to object to its coming apparently out of a dense blue 
cloud immediately behind the cavalier, when its action was so daunt- 
less and daring. 


But I saw “Bonnie Dundee,” the other day, in a case of miniatures 


down at the South Kensington Museum, and away went my illusion, 
and down he came. 


} c Could that be Claverhouse ? as the ruthless 
little ticket assured me it was. I looked down at an open, blunt-nosed 
face, of the hue of boiled pork, surrounded by a_tight row of stout, 
well-ordered curls. Lf ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee” looked like that, the epithet 
prefixed to his name is most strangely misapplied. I cannot make a 
hero of himany longer. 


But I have one hero who will never fail me. Mr. Sala tells a story 
of a lady who journeyed two hundred miles for the purpose of enter- 
ing the study of a great author and kissing his pen. My hero- 
worship of Charles Dickens would never take that special form of 
mild Iunacy, but I am quite capable of taking a journey of two 
hundred miles any day for the purpose of reading a page that his 
pen has written, which would not be otherwise attained by me. 
‘“‘Dody and Dora’s Love Story” is (in my opinion) the only natural 
love story that was ever penned—or at least (for I find that by 
qualifying I shall strengthen) it is the most natural; others have 
been good, but his is the best. But if I go on discoursing at this 
rate about hero-worship, I shall not have space for the other 
things. 

Foremost of which I will mention the idea started by “ Domestica,’ 
and approved of by another of your correspondents, viz., that a fancy 
fair be held in the spring at the Crystal Palace for the purpose of 
raising funds for the erection of an asylum in connection with the 
Servant’s Benevolent Institution. Such aid as i can give to a scheme 
started in the columns of the Ladies’ Journal, I shall be most happy to 
do. Iam ready to work objects of pretty inutility, to forward them 
to any of the lady contributors who like to have them, and to collect 
and take down a band of friends to purchase for the good of the cause, 
either my own or other peoples’ handiwork. Here my assistance 
would end, for not only do I lack all the qualifications of ‘a successful 
lady saleswoman, but I have a deep rooted objection to taking “a stall 
at a fancy fair,” even for the best of purposes. 

Welsh mutton is always sweet and nice, and gladly swallowed by 
me}; therefore the return to it last week ina long paper on beautiful 
Scenery and pride of ancestry was most gratifying. I wish some one 
of the many talented pens which weekly pour out copy for the Ladies’ 
Journal would get up similarly well-written and enthusiastic sketches 


of life, manners, and customs on the Green Isle. A great deal has 
been said about it; but a great deal more might be said of the country 
whose curse it has been, that “while her tyrants joined in hate,” her 
children “ never joined in love.” It is a wayward fate, truly, that has 
Woven the web of discord over the “first flower of the earth, and first 
gem of the sea.” It is a hard thing to think that there is truth in that 


verse, that is so wildly sad, so inexpressibly mournful, when sang by 
an Irish tongue :— 
In vain the hero's heart hath bled, 
The sage’s tongue hath warn'd in vain, 
Oh, Freedom! once thy flame hath fled, 
It never wakes again. 

No nationality is more characteristic than the Irish; no character- 
istics are better worth writing about. ‘To sympathise with their 
Strangely rapid, changeful moods, one must be of them; to admire 
them this is not requisite. Their gloom and levity—their deep pathos 
and wild fun—the national melancholy which tinges an Irishman’s 
face and tones, frequently in his liveliest moments—these are things 
too full of poetry ever to be written out. 


How pathetically mournful, how sweetly sad are those melodies for 
which Moore wrote equally patheticall y mournful, and sweetly sad 
words. Every strain, every chord, nay, every note, tells that they are 
conquered but not beaten. 

Where is the Irish heart that does not pray those words may be 
prophetic which aver to a spirit-stirring air that— 

The nations have fallen, but thou still art young, 
Thy sun is but rising, and others are set, 
And though slavery’s cloud o’er thy morning hath hung, 
The full moon of freedom shall beam round thee yet. 
Erin, oh Erin! though long in the shade, 
Thy star shall shine out when the proudest shall fade. 

She might go astray a little if left to her own devices; but for all I 
think that, I know that had I been a man I should have joined in the 
cry of “Treland for the Irish, and if she’s mismanaged let it be by 
herself.” There is such a comfort in knowing when one’s flag is dragged 
through the mire, that it is done not by a triumphant foe, but by an 
impulsive, hearty, though erring, friend. And if its melodies are unsur- 
passed, so also are its “ Fairy Lorenidas deliciously related by Crofton 
Croker. Why, with such examples before them, cannot Irish pens be 
found ready to collect and revise some more stories of the little people 
in green? Ihave no talent for either collecting or revising myself, or I 
would attempt the pleasing task; which, as it is, I offer, with my best 
wishes, to the consideration of every Irish reader of, and possible 
writer in, the Ladies’ Journal. Premising, at the same time, that anyone 
who can come forward with such in his hand will meet with “a hundred 

| thousand welcomes.” Anson Hartiey Turnour. 
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RUIPACLES OF NATURE, AND MARVELS 
OBLAR TS 
rYUilS is one of those peasant and pretty little vo- 
‘ lunes which are used to make 1 heir appearance 
about this season of the year, and which may be 
confidently recommended as welcome, and improving 
gift books for the young. Its object is to lay 
before its readers a collection of facts respecting some 
of the wonderful \things of the world, as well those 
which have been formed by that most wonderful of all 
creatures, the mind of man, as those which have been 
created by the Deity Himself. The letter-press is well 
put together, and written in a very agreeable style; of 
the illustrations we are enabled to give a few speci- 
mens. ‘ : 

Here, to begin with, is a representation of “ The 
First Railway—a Train on its Journey.” A little less 
artistic, perhaps, than Turner’s marvellous “ Wind, 
Speed, and Steam,” but calculated to give an excellent 
idea of the reality. In the letter-press we find a great 
deal about the origin of Stephenson's mighty plan of 
locomotive travelling—certainly the greatest triumph 
of modern mechanies—of the opposition given to it at 
first in high places and among learned men, and of its 
ultimate triumph and development. Much of this we have met 
with before, yet we are very glad to have the information brought 
together and so handily and so agreeably told. It seems, however, new 
to us to learn that the word “tramway” is derived from the name 
of Mr. Outram (an ancestor of the Indian hero of that name), who 
first invented that mode of easing draught. It was first called 
4 Outram’s way,” and that was abbreviated into its present name. 

A greater contrast to the power of the locomotive and one which, 
at the same time, serves for a lesson as to the puny power of man’s 
strongest forces against the tremendous operations of Nature, is the 
view of “The Falls of Niagara—the Caroline engulphed.” As for 
the falls themselves, our readers will require no explanation ; the 
case of the Caroline may not, however, be so familiar to them. It 
happened in 1836, when Lower Canada (peopled chiefly by 
French Canadians) was in a state of open revolt against the 
English Government. The insurgents had obtained possession 
of Navy Island, situate about five miles above the falls. This 
they fortified, and obtained supplies of food and arms from the 
United States Government, who were not indisposed to favour a 
movement which afforded a chance of wresting Canada from the 
British Crown. The Caroline was a small steamer hired to 
conyey the arms and provisions to Navy Island, and the British 
and their supporters resolved to be rid of her. 

After having made one or two trips, the Carolinewas one evening moored 
alongside the wharf at Buffalo, in readiness for service on the morrow. It 
was af still, frosty night, and the ripple of the water against the vessel's 
side mingled soothingly with the distant roar of the Niagara, and lulled to 
sleep the crew of the ill-fat: d vessel. Suddenly, through the darkness, 
boats shot alongside the Caroline, armed men climbed hastily and tumultu- 
ously to her decks, and, after a brief struggle, overpowered those on board, 
before their allies on shore could interfere. The ropes that moored the 
yessel to the wharf were cut, and she was quickly towed into the middle 
of the river; and, in less time than it tales to tell the tale, the Caroline, 
borne along by the force of the stream, was swiftly gliding onwards towards 
the Falls. 

On both sides of the river the sleeping population, roused by the 
struggle, hastened to the shore to watch the onward progress of the 
doomed yessel. Now, broadside to the stream, she glided on, distinct in 
the still moonlight—then, whirled round by some eddy, her course was 
stayed as if in a convulsive struggle to escape—then, on again, faster and 
taster yet, past the silent woods—under the dark shadow of the bold 
headland—and then, emerging into the moonlight, she rushed madly into 
the rapids that precede the fatal plunge. As she neared Goat Island, mid- 
way in the stream, at the very verge of the cataract, she glided into the 
fearful ‘ttorrent’s smoothness ere it leap below;’’ while the spectators 
forgot their shouts, either of triumph or of rage, and held their breath for 
very awe. One moment more, and the fatal plunge is taken into the dark 
abyss; and then, struggling and whirling from out the chaos of waters— 
planks and beams, splintered and torn, and broken, are all that remain 
of the Caroline. : ! 

Where were the crew? Was any human being on board, alive or dead? 
Were auy slain in the struggle that preceded the capture? Such were the 
questions asked and answered with all the exaggeration and rancour of 
party and national excitement; and a war between Great Britain and the 
United States of America appeared for a time inevitable. Happily for 
both nations, this was averted. There existed among both people suflicient 
men of good sense and good feeling to overpow-r the folly and wicked- 
ness of those who would force. into all the horrors of war and bloodshed, 
two nations of kindred blood, speaking the same language, and professing 
the same faith; and. after anxious months of excitement, the popular 
feeling gradually subsided, and peace was maintained. 

The next view we select from this book is one which repre- 
sents a creation of human art very different from the railroad: 
it is “The Amphitheatre of Verona.” Here we have the relic 
of a mighty civilization which once ruled a great part of the 
world, and which was founded upon principles very different from 
ours. Verona boasts of one of the noblest remains of Roman Art 
in the shape of this amphitheatre. Except the Coliseum at Rome, 
it is the largest building of the kind extant. It is more thana 
quarter of a mile in circumference. The arena 1s 249 feet across 
the length of the ellipse, and 146 across its breadth. It is calculated 
that it would hold 22,000 spectators. Here public games and spec- 
tacles were carried on, the gladiatorial combats and those dreadful 
scenes where Christians were given up to the fury of wild beasts. 

. We turn from this to one of the noblest exemplifications of modern 
art; astructure designed with infinite skill to contend against the 
rage of the elements, and protect human life against it. When all 
has been said that can possibly be urged in fayour of Armstrong 
guns, mail-clad war-steamers, and the like, Science never appears so 
glorious as when her works are designed to save and not to destroy. 

We may note one or two very minor matters which the author 

will do well to look to, should the volume come to a second edition. 


: 


* London: Deun and Son, pp. 253. 
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THE FIRST RAILWAY—A TRAIN ON ITS JOURNEY. 


’ ss. (73 x u tie ne ¢ 
The phrase “took to her native element,” (p. 72) applied to a | 


ship being launched, is incorrect ; for water can in no respect be said 
to be the. native element of a ship. At page 75 we find it stated 
that the Great Kastern “lay like a bey at the mercy of the raging 
billows.” The account of the Maelstrom (pp. 152-3) is entirely 
apocryphal, or, at any rate, does not apply to any existing state of 
things on the Norwegian coast. We omit to mention several obvious 
mistakes in spelling, but we feel persuaded that the following is 
not a correct quotation of the song relating to the loss of the Royal 
Creorye :— 

Brave Kempenfelt held the pen, 

Down went the Royal George with twice four hundred men. 


These matters may, however, be easily rectified. 


THE FALLS -OF NIAGARA—THE ‘¢ CAROLINE”? ENGULPHED. 


The Copley Medal has been awarded by the Council of the Royal 
Society to Mr. 
years ago, on the diffusion of liquids. The Rumford Medal to Professor 
Kirchhoff, of Heidelberg, for his researches in Spectrum Analysis. A 
Royal Medal to-the Rev. Dr. Robertson, of the Observatory, Armagh, 
for his catalogue of 5345 stars. The other Royal Medal to Professor 
Wilkinson, of University College, for his various researches in organic 
chemistry, and into the nature of compound ether.—Critic. 


It is stated that the new Raphael, “The Death of St. Joseph,” dis- 
covered in Rome a few months ago, has been proved by the Berlin 
critics to be an imposture. A print of the picture has been disinterred 
in the Royal Museum of Prussia, bearing the name of Maratta, a painter 
of moderate merit, belonging to the middle of the last century.—Critic. 


THE AMPHITHEATRE OF VERONA 


| 


Graham, for a series of researches, commenced twelve | 


RAGGED LIFE IN EGYPT.* 
HE OBSTACLES which prevent those who visit 
other countries from exactly appreciating the value 
of whatever is new to them in the way of custom are con- 
siderably multiplied and aggravated to the English man 
or woman who visits the east. In the neighbourire 
countries of the continent, no doubt, the natural prej: - 
dices of most English travellers are continually being 
ruffled by being brought into contact with things which 
differ from—and are, therefore, in their opinion, inferior 
to what they have left at home. The standard of perfee- 
tion which these travellers usually carry about with ther 
is the recollection of what they have been accustomed 
to in their own country, and they judge, applaud, or con- 
demn_ exactly in proportion as what they meet with ap- 
proaches or recedes from this curious measure of excellence. 
‘The Rhine is all very well, but it has no white-bait, and 
what are its wines if pale ale be not forthcoming? “Hang 
these kickshaws,” cried honest Bull, over the most re- 
cherché little dinner at Philippe’s; « cive me a good joint 
ora genuine London steak.” The story of the English- 
woman who complained of the ignorance of the common 
people of Germany, in that they could not speak English, 
and who repudiated being called a foreigner on the 
ground that “ You are foreigners ; we are English,” may 
bea slight exaggeration, but, depend upon it, it has a 
solid substratum of truth. 

These things are bad enough for the English traveller 
to bear in the West; but in the East it is ten times worse. 
In France and Germany the national customs differ more 
or less from ours. In the East they are exactly the 
reverse. This, of course, is horrible to bear, and when we add’ to it 
the fact that scarcely a hundred of our compatriots are acquainted 
with the native languages, and not ten of them have any knowledge 
of the national codes of manners, the difficulties in the way of enjoying 
Eastern travel may be faintly appreciated, and the atrabilious manner 
in which most travellers there speak of the natives, their laws, reli- 
gions, manners, and forms of government, will be accounted for. 

This little volume, however, offers a pleasing contrast to most of 
those with which Eastern travellers favour us; for it is written in a 
real Christian spirit, quite distinct from that nauseous arrogance which 
too often seeks to pass for that spirit, as if pride and insolence were 
the proper characteristics of Him who was “meek and lowly.” Miss 
Whately is, indeed, a missionary; her mission, and that of the society 
to which she belongs, being to promote “Female Education in the 

Fast ;’’ but she begins at the right end of society. She did not 
settle in Cairo with the expectation of proselytising among the 
instructed ladies in that city, but she addressed herself to the poor 
and ignorant, such as are to be found in every city, both in the 
Hast and in the West, and to whom it is a blessing to give any 
innocent instruction on any religion. ‘There are districts in the 
east end of London where good women of any nation or any faith 
might do good work, and where their aid and teachings would be 
very welcome. Now the modus operandi of some of our missionary 
bodies is entirely the reverse of this. They aim straight at the 
head of society, and this, perhaps, is why their success is so small, 
and why an ingenious enquirer has calculated that every convert 
costs this country in round numbers, about thirty thousand pounds. 
We wish their efforts all success ; but it is from such machinery as 
we find described in this little volume that we expect success. ~ 

Miss Whately and her friends went and resided some months 
among the poorer classes of Cairo, and founded a ragged school 
among them. ‘The result of their labours seems to haye been highly 
satisfactory. At the beginning of her book she speaks of the few 
opportunities for observing the life and manners of the East which 
most European travellers enjoy. 

There is not much of Oriental life to be seen while residing in an hotel 
kept by a European, and where, except a few native servants, scarcely 
anything appears to mark that you are in Africa. Cheshire cheese and 
porter bottles figure on the table, the English tongue is heard on all sides, 
and English or French furniture is seen in every room; it is very comfort- 
able, no doubt, but it is not Egypt. Nor isa Nile boat, beautifully fitted up 
with every European luxury, and stocked with home provisions and home 
articles, trom the last-inyented portable easy chair to the latest new novel. 
The Nile traveller sees a panorama of the Nile and enjoys its climate, and 
teels the stings of its mosquitos and sand-tlies, but, in general, he does not 
learn nearly as much of the ways of the people and the details of their 
daily life as is gained by # residence of even a few weeks in a native house 
and in a native quarter. 

After some difficulty they found out a nice little house, which 
they soon put into order, and forthwith proceeded to open their 
school. The descriptions of the everyday life of the people of Cairo 
and the neighbourhood are lively and amusing, and the value of 
some of them is greatly enhanced by the capital engravings which 
accompany and illustrate them. We give, on the following page, @ 
pretty picture of “ Girls Offering Water at a Railway Station,” and 
another of “ The Sugar-cane Seller”—Sweet the vendor; sweet as 
her goods. 

The prospects of the ragged school soon became very hopeful. 
Here is a good account of the pupils which attended it. 


Though ragged and dirty, the children had not in general the starved 
looks of too many scholars in our beloved country ; nor do ragged clothes 
and dirty faces imply such a degree of poverty as with us. In the higher 
classes, a child is often intentionally kept dirty to avoid the evil eye; and, 
perhaps, this feeling may have given the idea that ragged clothes were 20 
disgrace. In the country villages, a blue cotton shirt is the unvarying 
costume of boys and girls, the latter having the addition of a veil, the 
former of a cotton cap. But, in the city, dress is more varied, and most 0 
the scholars wore coloured print trousers and little jackets, or some otheT 
article ; they looked much as if the contents of an old clothesman's bas 
had been scattered over them at random, as there was not one of the nine 

in whole or well-fitting garments. Still, when (between coaxing and a little 
manual aid) the young faces were all washed clean, they were not a bad- 
looking circle: several had very pretty features,—the soft, black eye of Egypt 
has great beauty, and they all have white and even teeth. 

On the second day we had fourteen scholars. As they entered, each kicked 
off her slippers, if she possessed any, at the door (i think more than half had 
some kind of shoe), and then went up to kiss the hand of the superintendent 
and lay it on her head; both which processes became pleasanter when clea y, 
habits had come a little into fashion! One little thing was led in by an elde? 
sister, a fine, tall girl, about fourteen or fifteen, wearing the common blue cottov 
garment, with its limp drapery, and a pink net one within it, and what resem- 
bled some one’s old table-cloth upon her head. This was Shoh !—a name 
almost impossible to render correctly by writing, except, perhaps, by 2 note 0 


* By M. L. Whately, Member of the Society for Promoting Female Educa 
tion in the East. With illustrations. London: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday * 
pp. 203. 


EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE, 


Oved!” 

We did not know at this time that Shoh was married, and only supposed she 
thought herself too old to come to school, though manifestly wishing to do so. 
She came in and out, listening and smiling, and at last, about noon-day, again 
returned, bringing an infant brother, in a very dirty condition, riding on her 
shoulder, and a quantity of oranges in the end of her yeil. These last ane 
Poured into my lap, being a present to show her good-will, and at almost the 
“une instant the baby was adroitly lowered from the shoulder and popped Sod 
the floor, with a bit of sugar-cane stuffed into his little hand ; while Shoh Pe 
herself triumphantly on the mat at my feet, and seizing an alphabet-card, 
began repeating “ Alef-beh” in an undertone. 

The love of learning, or curiosity to see and hear something new, had con- 


(ered matronly dignity, and from that time she paid frequent visits to the 
sel Ol, 


We can afford space but for one more illustration, and with that we 
. . r a7 ay — 
take leave of the authoress and her interesting book. ‘The scene rep 
Sented is a pic-nic of the ragged school. ; 
The description of this happy gathering will serve to poms ite 
1OWever much difference there may be between the NE orden 
tumes, little Egyptian children are very like little Eng ee or a 
and can get some glimpse of what the Saviour meant Ww oahildean ” 
“Suffer” not “little Jewish children,” or ces Egyptian ¢ ’ 
but “Suffer little children to come unto me. : manhunt 
We Were, therefore, obliged to choose a quite retired Spout yong = pen ar 
that great publicgarden, which might be made so beaut or thee ohihices: 
tivated ; but even in its rude condition it was quite a para rie eaenees aia pat 
At so early an hour, there was little fear of interruption mani hedoetrot 
Selected, under an immense sycamore fig-tree, and ee aa se ie ah Oe 
Niyrtles and pomegranates, was quite removed from t 8 To% ee eae ston 
(though whether a legal one or not I do not know), for every ne } aerunet 
flowers he can find in the Ezbekieh. The boys, however, !are before a A 
them in general, and pick every rose-bud for the coffee-houses ; au a ew 
Were discovered among the hedges, and plenty of yellow acacia b ossoms, 
and a few scarlet pomegranate flowers. Each little girl had soon the happiness 
of having a flower stuck into her head. / ; 
he Staprins of hands and chattering were considerable as the simple pre- 
Parations were made. A red Arab blanket had been spread on the ground for 
them to sit on, and cakes and coffee were served, while the matron sat calmly 
Smoking her narghileh, or water-pipe, on her own carpet close by. 


THE GIRLS. 
NEw SERIES.—CHAprTeRr LV. 


“PT SAY UNCLE, who was that wonderful lady I saw you bowing 
and scraping to in such a highly polished style this morning ? 

** Another lady !” exclaimed the widow, “ dear me, Mr. Surly, I’m 
uraid you must really be a sad flirt !” ; 

“Now Surly, you old scamp, just deliver up the name of this new 
flame of yours,” said his brother, pitching the Quarterly Review on to 
the table. 

“You know her well enough by name at any rate. I’ve met her 
* good bit in London. You see they make me go out sometimes 
into what they call ‘society,’ but what I call fiddle-de-dee ; and 
So I meet all sorts of people; but she is a rum old girl isn’t she ? 

“Into what class of your feminine museum might you be disposed 
to put the lady spoken of ?” asked Miss Ada. “T suppose, by the 
Way, that directly you see persons for the first time, you put a sort 
of mental ticket upon them, and then deposit them on a certain 
shelf in a certain room, there to lie in their proper class till you 
think fit to take them down and show them to people.” 

“Quite right, little puss, soI do. I generally reckon up @ man 
©Y Woman in a few minutes by his gait, or his smile, or his eye, or 
lis hands; just as the learned young ladies reckon up a grass, or g 
flower by the ‘fronds’ or ‘ petals ;’ or as Professor Owen builds up 
“n extinct monster for you, if you will only show him a jawbone. 

ut did you really make all that clever little speech yourself about 
ticketing ? Come, I begin to think you will be passable in time. 

See you have profited by rubbing up against your old uncle, ier 
all. Well, of course I put that lady on her proper shelf. She is far 
too remarkable to be passed over; and yet, now-a-days, her class ie 
large one, and a deuced amusing one too, I can tell you. Hang it ! 
Where’s my hat? I think I shall go and propose to her. I want 
Somebody to amuse me. She is the sort of woman for me. Good 
>ye! Pil send you all a bit of cake, and ‘ Mary Blackbraid’ a pair of 
§ rs) ves——~”” : ’ 

“Really, Mr. Surly,” said the widow, with a heightened colour, 

you are too ridiculous.” ; ‘ 

“Well,” said the cynic, returning to his seat, “ perhaps I am. I 
thought, you see, that she might be able to amuse an old fogie like 
Me; be a sort of book of travel and adventure, in fact, without the 
trouble of reading, so that I could lie back in an easy chair, with my 
Modieum of whiskey toddy in my hand, and my legs stretched out, 
®nd listen to her yarns all the long evening through, till my wife 
tnd my whiskey had sent me to the region of dreams, But Tam 
Wrong, hang it! I’m an old ass. Why, the woman would drive me 
mad.” 

“T should think so,” said the widow. eee 

“Precisely so, madam,” said Mr. Surly. _“A fine instance of 
‘liscernment on your part, seeing that you don’t happen to know the 
udy who is at present on the carpet.” Rolie 

“That's rather a case of premature judgment, Surly, aint it?” 
asked his brother slyly. 

“ At any rate, I was an ass to think of Miss Straddle for a possible 
mistress of Hardbake Castle, whenever that edifice may be founded.” 

“TI fancy,” interrupted the married Mr. Hardbake, ‘she would be 
Under the flags, or the turf, or something, before you hoisted your 

4g of completion on the top of your castle towers, Surly, my boy 
She doesn’t look a chicken.” 

“I don’t suppose she is; but, confound it, what a simpleton I was ; 
Why a woman of her class would have drivena chap of my disposition 
Into Colney Hatch ina month. It’s all very well to meet her out, 
And just taste a yarn now and then; but the idea of her yarn always 
cing spun round and round about you till all adventures of any 
“nd became hateful to you—till you could dig a big grave and— 

Deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
bury all books of travel that 

Crouse’ to ‘Du Chaillu,’ Imagine being doomed to listen to that 
Woman’s clack, clack, clack—buzz, buzz, buzz—grind, grind, grind 
night after night for a dozen years, say, till the pictures on your 
Walls whirl about in a mad dance, the tloor heayes up, your head 
Sinks nown, and Colney Hatch receives her son ! No, I ain’t going 

° marry a woman who would make my home a thing of horror.” 

7. Well, but uncle, although you have confirmed my opinion that 
You had ticketed this lady, you haven’t yet disclosed to the world 
‘er species or class—what do you call her ?” 

“TI call her a ‘ travelled old gil.” She’s a ‘clever old 
Sirl’ as well. I don’t mean a bluestocking, mind you 

‘at! She's a ‘ckver’ old girl; but then you see the 
Wicked? old girls are clever too; deuced cleyer! and 
the ‘iron? old girls are not simpletons, and the ‘thin’ 
ole girls often have all their wits about’em. So J don’t 
tll Miss Straddle a ‘clever’ old girl as exclusively so ; 
Nt T say ‘travelled, and I know what I mean. She’s 
an old maid,’ no doubt about that, I think. I re- 


{yember pinching the nose of her youngest brother, just 
ree 


School, and then he.and myself grew fast friends out of 
;)™pathy, I suppose; but we both suffered much tri- 
ation that day in our nether parts, in consequence of 
Playground business. Well, he took me home, and I 
® skinny young girl in a rather dirty frock, and 
hair in curl papers ; and that was Miss Straddle. 
cy topped tea, and listened to Miss Straddle playing 
Se °S Rats Quadrilles’ on a spinnet sort of thing, which 
i “med to be made of the teeth of dead men, who died 
von t- Winter, it chattered so. Then the big brother— 
‘new him, Joe. He went to the West Indies, and 
Yellow as a flunkey’s vest, and stuffed with new 
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THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 
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GIRLS OFFERING WATER AT 4 RAILWAY STATION. 


“Well, well, well,” said his brother, «J really don’t see why you 
should wander off at this rate from the subject matter; if you had 
to drive a couple of pigs from Flect-street to Cornhill you would 
take ’em round by way of Windsor,” ; 

“ Didn't you know I’m going in for a berth in the ‘ Circumlocution 
Office?’ Well, of course, I'm a prosing chap, and when I get 
back im the old days I imagine that Py amusing, if I’m stupid for- 


give me, but don’t punish me; for mercy’s sake don’t cut off my 
You see i 


whiskey to night ! 


a man’s whiskey. i 


THE SUGAR-CANE SELLEn, 


: : ates . J a ieee ring 
“Spill a man’s whiskey !” exclaimed his brother, “ wandering 
. : ’ , 2 
again—keep straight can’t you. eX: 
“Why, you see, perhaps I have caught the wandering fit from 


Miss Straddle herself. Well, here goes :—Miss—Amelia—Pompeia 


Straddle is a representative of a regular class—the ‘ travelled old | 


girls.’ Now when she was young such a thing was very raihea 
such a woman was a wonder—old maids then sat at home and knittec 
as if for bare existence, or stroked their cats’ backs in pensive single 
blessedness. Now-a-days I don’t know that that style of thing 


ity Well, he came in, and made me smoke a cheroot 

0 the kitchen; andI did get through about half an inch 

axe and then rushed into the garden, and suffered 
Tr 


“me anguish, wi cud agains > house 
Waly»? anguish, with my head against the hous 


THE RAGGED SCHOOL PICNIC. 


| result of mere impulse, or it may follow 


| wisely without it, whether 


probably, no case in which it 


| don’t mean that one is té court serious 


DECEMBER 6, 1862.] 
*dmiration, to imply the sudden stop of the sound; it signifles “Ardently 8 practised; it isn’t the rule at any rate. Old maids seem to 


think—a good many of ’em—that because they didn’t get married 
they ain’t exactly women. Many an old spinster, now-a-days, instead 
of stroking her cat’s fur, indulging in memories of compliments a 
Score of years old, and dreaming of impossible offers, goes out to see 
what she shall see, She buys her a hat, a telescope, a pair of Bal- 
moral boots, a solid leather portmanteau, and, perhaps, a snuff-box 
and a walking Stick, and takes her passage— 


Anywhere—anywhere out in the world. 


She drinks fire-water with the Ojibbeways—Miss Straddle did, she 
tells me; she eats pilau with the women in the harem; cheapens a 
pistol with a dragoman 3 takes a ham-sandwich and bottle of Bass’s 
beer on the great Pyramid; trots up and down Vesuvius; loses her 
passport in Russia, has her papers seized, and writes to the con- 
sulate, is carried before the police. Annoys her? not a bit of it; 
nothing pleases her better, She is a woman of note then. She 
wouldn’t have missed the opportunity for—a husband! It will be in 
the papers. Bless your life, she would sooner be in the papers than 
have a gigantic fortune, and be compelled to enjoy her single 
blessedness at home. She knows most things about travelling. Ten 
to one she has master ed even Bradshaw. She pokes the porters at 
the railway-stations majestically with her umbrella, and orders her 
luggage into the ‘van.’ She walks upon the deck of a steamer 
when the other ladies have been consigned to the regions where 
basins abound. : She is to be found every where—poking the 
sand by the Sphinx—scolding a mule in Rhineland—posting alone 
in a gallera or over the ‘Pampas’—then she comes home, writes a 
book, publishes it; buys a villa, and talks—mercy how she talks ! 
Nothing turns up but she has an anecdote—a story of stabbing in 
Spain, a tale of poisoning in Italy, a history about a sack rand 
Bosphorus case in Turkey, a yarn about an Indian chief admiring her 
arms, and perhaps her bo—hem !—neck, and making her show it to 
the tribe, who danced in admiration. I shouldn't, I guess it’s yellow 
enough! Well, you know, that’s the ‘travelled old girl.’ She is 
amusing I grant you for abit; but it’s a different thing you know 
sitting down once or twice to tea with her, and abiding ‘till death 
do you part’ inher company. She is a great card and draws well, 
only just now there are so many taking to the same line of life that 
they will soon lose their attraction. Imagine my managing Miss 
Straddle. Iam distracted enough in the day-time with ‘rights of 
way,’ and ‘easements,’ and ‘assault and battery,’ and ‘son assault 
demesne,’ and Vhingemy vy. 7 hingunjig. In Re Flam, Ex parte 

“lummery. Then I come home, and kick off my boots. <A friend 
or two drops in to hear my brilliant wife neé Straddle, tell her 
anecdotes. I’ve heard about a score of times about the Pampas and 
the Kremlin, and the Bosphorus, and the stiletto businesses—hang it ! 
who on earth could stand it?” 

“Well,” said the widow, “I think, now I remember it, Imet Miss 
Straddle out once, and I thought she did talk to excess; I'm sure she 
wearied me. She is no beauty either.” 

“‘Humph—you are right there, few of these helter-skelter women 
are—skin like a bad o ‘ange—cold, stoney eyes—hair packed away 
out of sight almost—nose like a wedge of yellow soap—figure tall, 
straight, scraggy.” 

“Well, hang it! brother, if a lady doesn’t want a husband, and 
doesn’t want to be moped to death, I think she is quite right, if she 
has a little money to use it in seeing the world, instead of cherishing 
cats and tambour work—I should think it is far happier.” 


“Well, perhaps itis; let ’em keep away from me, that’s all, andI 
don’t care.” J. J. B. 


(To be continued.) 


“PEREGRINE” TO COUSIN KATIE, 
New Sertgs, No. IV. 


It is too rash, too unadyised, too sudden : 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be, 
Ere one can say, ‘It lightens ! 
EAR KATIE,—The text is “Romeo and Juliot,” Act IL, 
Scene 2. The sermon is as follows :— 

There are very few people, I should think, who pass through the 
whole of life without being compelled, and that more than once, to 
make up their minds upon some important matter, with as little loss 
of time as possible. Whether a decision very quickly arrived at is 
likely to be a wise one, may be matter of question. It may be the 
from rapid though accurate 
reasoning. The term “presence of mind” refers, of course, to moral 
rather than to animal courage; but no rapid decision can be made 
the question, which is hurriedly placed 
before us, relate to the rescue from some personal danger, or the 
satisfactory arrangement of some intricate business. Presence of 
mind is a matter both of constitution and of acquirement. It is 
natural to some people, it is almost unnatural to others ; there is, 
may not be obtained or strengthened 

Of course, when I say “ practice,” I 
difficulties for the purpose of 
practising a wise and quick decision in the midst of them ; Indecd, 
if I did mean it, I should be quite at a loss how to give directions 
for carrying out such advice. Both men and women—the former 
especially—who live in the country, have constant opportunities of 
improving their presence of mind. That all country sports tend to 
such improvement is obvious enough when we are speaking only of 
any future dangers in which the body is more immediately concerned ; 
but, no doubt, when the mind has, through these manly sports, 
acquired such a power over the nerves and muscles as subdues them, 
under trying circumstances, to her will, she has, in fact, acquired 
an immense power over herself, which may go far beyond the control 
of the muscles. When the danger or the difficulty is no longer 
physical, the old habit of calmness and restraint will still be present, 
and still demand fair play for the reason or the judgment. 

A young man, learning to shoot, starts at the noise of the rising 
birds, and fires too quickly, and without a sufficient aim. A very 
considerable mental effort is required, and some weeks’ practice, to 
enable him to raise his gun with a sufficient amount of deliberation. 
Nature says, “Sir, the birds are going—be quick!” Mental effort 
(tutored for the purpose) says, ‘ Sir, if you don’t quietly lift your 
gun about an inch and a half before that bird’s head, he won't come 
down.” In time the young man shoots steadily. Tho 
mind has conquered. Again, a sportsman, riding at a 
fence which he supposed but small, suddenly finds, 
when almost upon it, that it is very considerable indeed. 
He does not give way to the first impulse, or what once 
upon a time would have been the first impulse, which 
is to turn, or stop his horse ; but he settles himself well 
down in the saddle, and makes the spurs convey his 
message that an additional effort is necessary. He thus 
probably saves his neck. On my honour, Katie, I would 
rather trust these men to make rapid and diflicult 
decisions on important matters, than I would some 
others who have employed all their time in what our 
village people call “ book learning.” A man has cer- 
tainly never more than half-disciplined his mind—with 
regard to what is called “ presence of mind ”—wwho is 
practically unacquainted with the sports of the field. 

What a serious fellow I have lately become Katie! 
I know that when you try the “outside edge” next 
time, you will laugh, so that you will hardly get 
through the half circle, with thinking of the very 
boisterous means you are taking of strengthening your 
mind; but a young lady, who can do the “outside” 
well on the left foot, especially*if there is a wind, has 
lost nothing in strength of character. 

However, it’s highly probablo that J ulict never had 
a pair of skates on in her life, though she manages 
remarkably well when she looks out of that window, I 
must say. Poor thing! 

I have not written the above with tho notion that 


by watchfulness and practice. 


the bit of Shakspeare at the head of this letter teaches one the 
advantage of presence of mind, except, indeed, most incidentally. 
Still, had Juliet possessed more presence of mind, had she been less 
surprised, she might not have engaged herself to Romeo that night ; 
and then, possibly, we might have found somewhere “ 
more woe,” as, according to Escalus, the Prince, we can’t find as 
matters stand. 

But we will leave the little in the text which may be directly 
useful, and look at that which is more indirectly useful, but wonder- 
fully beautiful. 

Romeo has offered several times to swear to his eternal truth. 
Juliet stops him altogether, at last. She has one of those extra- 
ordinary forebodings of evil which will sometimes check pleasure, 
and even passion. Ono of the real groundworks of this was that 
Romeo was a Montague; but the impression seemed to her almost 
supernatural. She hardly knew why she did not like to hear him 
swear. The distance was suddenly dark, not only from reason, but 
from a mysterious presentiment. She says :— 

Well, do not swear: although I joy in thee, 

I have no joy of this contract to-night: 

It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden, 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be, 
Ere one can say “ It lightens!” 

Had Shakspeare never written anything but this, or had Mr. 
Tennyson never written “ Guinevere,” it would not be too much to 
say, that this is probably the finest passage which was eyer presented 
to the world. Who, in devoutly wishing to decide, nay w deciding, 
but yet trembling to decide, upon some matter, in which the very 
activity of the feelings creates a dread for the future, has not felt it 
all? It is too good to be true, It is too happy. It is too happy for 
earth. There must be alatent harm. We aro not In heaven yet. 
Am I indeed only Juliet, and is this for me? It is too much to be 
natural. I dread the supernatural. The mind is overstrained, and is 
afraid to realise a truth, It is weak with eestacy. Had the time 
been longer, I could have understood it. Butin one hour! Surely 
never! 

Besides, Juliet was alive to the rashness. That was a great elo- 
ment in her fears. The present rashness was her own, though the 
future might be in other hands. The responsibility was her own. 
And to take such a responsibility upon herself, at a moment’s notice, 
was too much. The clement of her own rashness is indeed, per- 
haps, the leading point ; at any rate it acted quite as much as the 
sudden delight in producing the apparently mysterious foreboding of 
evil. That she jumped at Romeo’s offer is nothing; her fears came 
alter that. 

Shakspeare was quite true to himself: he let the evil come, That 
was the proper course of poetry. In real life, the evil (thank God!) 
docs not always come. He is moro merciful than the poets. Perhaps 
there is really nothing in a presentiment; it is certainly difficult to 
conceive how the future (which is not) can act upon that which is. 
A spirit, though immaterial, exists, and we can understand its in- 
fluence, though it be in a body which is not ours, and that body at a 
distance; but there is yet no future; it has no existence; and one 
would think, therefore, no power. A_presentiment must be the 
chance offspring of present Reason and Fear. 

I suppose that the proper thing, in making any serious decision, 
is to be sure that, however sudden, it is not rash; and also to take 
care that there is no very adverse influence in the way; no name of 
Montague. At the same time, as I said before, one must have 
courage. You may lose as much by yacillation as by precipitance. 
And the moral of all this seems to be, that we are to avoid the two 
extremes. Don’t, for goodness sake, let us wreck ourselves on 
either. ‘ 

[No, gentlemen, 
rocks and whirlpool, though 
opportunity. ] 

Well, Katic, I see before moe occasion for a fine piece of senti- 
ment, which ought scarcely to be neglected: and yet, how can one 
hope to be original in giving that sentiment language ? Whata pity 
that I was not the first person in the world to think of it! Butl 
fear that the rector has preached it every other Sunday since his 
institution to the living, forty yearsago. So have a thousand rectors 
preached it. So have a hundred poets. 
shall we invoke? Which of all these preachers shall we avoid ? 

Time, in the mean while, passes by, never to be recovered, 
and leaves us, every one, more or less bound to something here— 
even if only toa memory. One’s whole life is like the lightning, 
or it seems like it, as we look back into the little glitter which is 
dying away behind us. It is only a reflection which we see there ; 
that which a few years ago was so earnest a reality! The Christ- 
mas. which is coming seems to tread so closely on the heels 
of that which is passed, that I am almost confused amongst 
the hurry of events, and ask myself, is that circumstance 
happening, or did it happen? Too like the lightning indeed ! 
Yes, much too like it, if there is no mark left behind in 
our little sky, nothing by which we may be known as great, or at 
least as good ; and how much too like itif we have struck down some 
goodly hope, some healthy happiness, which after all belonged to 
another. Life ought to have more marks than riches have ; life ought 
not to be quite like “ those things” which pass away as a shadow, 
and leave no trace behind. Yes, surely life ought not to be alto- 
gether “As a ship that passeth over the waves of the water, which 
when it is gone by, the trace thereof cannot be found, neither the 
pathway of the keel in the waves ;. or as when a bird hath flown 
through the air, there is no token of her way to be found, but the 
light air, being beaten with the stroke of her wings, and parted with 
the violent noise and motion of them, is passed through, and therein 
afterwards no sign where she went is to be found; or like as when 
an arrow is shot at a mark it parteth the air, which immediately 
cometh together again, so that a man cannot know where it went 
through!” (Wisdom of Solomon, Chap. v. 6-12.) So ends the sermon. 
— Always yours, PEREGRINE. 


I really don’t think I shall mention your favourite 
I quite admit the excellence of the 


———— 


CONCBENCES. 


“A WET DAY IN THE COUNTRY.” 


Mae ad months ago, your contributor, Miss Anson Hartley 
‘Turnour, indulged us with her opinion of a visit to the country. 
I was astonished to see by a late number of your journal that she 
had been induced to try it again. 
“A wet day in the country,” too! 
seems to have been extremely unfortunate in her selection of friends, 
whom she describes as being “grumpy, silent, and sulky.” ‘The clergy- 
man, also, who would tell parochial tales, and so far forgot himself as 
to bring a wet cotton umbrella into the drawing-room—which I con- 
clude he must have done, or its perfumes could not have offended the 
delicate olfactories of Miss A. H, Turnour. 
Notwithstanding all this, I cannot comprehend how 


Worse than ever! Miss Turnour 


} a lady, who, I 
consider, has always a great advantage over the opposite sex in the 
way of in-door occupation, can ever feel actually dull, whatever the 
company or the weather may he. Surely, although the chimney of the 
library may have smoked, the books were not forbidden fruit, and 
might have been read with equal interest in any other room. 

Perhaps, however, Miss A. H. Turnour had left her work-basket at 
home, in which case I sincerely pity her, and can fully sympathise 
with her distress, for a lady without work is, indeed, a miserable being, 
and quite an anomaly. : 

But I am forgetting myself, in my utter 1gnorance of authorship and 
literature—I fear I have made a sad mistake in supposing it possible 
for a moment that any true votary of the pen, could condescend to the 
humble and feminine art of using the needle. 

I can only hope that the fine day, which succeeded that on which the 
elements were so unpropitious, restored sunshine to Miss 'T'urnour’s 
spirits and temper, and conversation to her entertainers.— Yours truly, 

A ConstANt READER. 


Mavam,—I truly sympathise with Miss Tumour when she describes 
the wet day she spent in the country. I think she must now write 
»A Wet Day in London.” I confess, for my own part, 1 would rather 


Which of all these gods | 


a story of | 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


pass the wet day in the town than in the country, unless there be 
fishing handy ; for I fancy the fish have better appetites in wet weather 
than in dry. Next time Miss Turnour goes to see her friends in the 
country house, let her occupy her time in arming the house against. the 
attacks of burglars. I have this week given one hint, at least, how 
ladies may profitably spend their time under such circumstances. 
Anyhow, Miss Turnour has not altogether misused her time, for she 
has discovered a living “angletwitch.” In my ignorance 1 confess 
regret that she did not write an account of this curious beast, for a 
beast with such a name must be curious. Would Miss IT’. be kind 
enough to procure me a specimen, dead or alive. I shall anxiously 
await its arrival, and shall be curious to see whether it will arrive in a 
professional “ pill box,” or in a huge wine hamper. I shall issue cards 
of invitation to my friends to witness the unpacking of a new British 
animal, an “angletwitch.” Frank Buckianpb. 


WOMEN OF ANTIQUITY. 


ADAM,—I have read with great interest the interesting article by 
M “g, L.” upon “ The Women of Antiquity,” and I cannot resist 
calling “S. L.’s” attention to an engraving published in ‘ Cassell’s 
Illustrated Bible,’ of the tomb of Esther and Mordecai, whose date is 
about 452 years before Christ. The translation of the Hebrew in- 
scription upon this tomb (I learn from a foot note in the above publi- 
cation) has been read by Sir Robert Ker Porter. The prayer of the 
really celebrated woman of antiquity reads thus:—“ I praise Thee, O 
God? that thou hast created me! I know that my sins merit punish- 
ment, yet I lope for mercy at Thy hands! For whenever I call 
upon ‘Thee Thou art with me! Thy holy presence secures me 
from all evil! My heart is at ease, and my fear of Thee in- 
creases! My life became at the last through Thy goodness full of 
peace. O God, shut not my soul out from Thy divine presence 
"hose whom ‘Thou lovest never feel the torments of hell. Lead me, 
O merciful Father, to the Life of Life, that I may be filled with the 
leavening fruit of paradise.—Esruen.” 

‘he tomb or sarcophagus of Esther and Mordecai (not unlike by the 
way, if the picture be correct, that of Edward the Confessor in West- 
minster Abbey) is at Hamadan, or the ancient Ecbatana, one of 
the seats of royalty, and is guarded strictly by the chief rabbi. How 
amazingly interesting it is to be brought, as it were, in contact with 
the person and the actual thoughts of such a celebrated person as 
Esther; 2 woman whose history takes a place by itself in sacred writ. 
I wonder no one has ever written a book on the women mentioned in 
the Scriptures, whose characters and influences have played such a great 
and important part in the world’s history. Will not some of our fair 
correspondents undertake the task? ‘The book would, I believe, be 
much appreciated by the public. 

Frank T. Buck ann (2nd Life Guards.) 


VILLAGE GOSSIP. 

HAVE NOT YET MENTIONED that the pleasant little village 

of Grundiville is only one half of our parish, the other half being 
another small village about a mile and a quarter distant from us, called 
Teeebe. The two villages differ very much from each other. Grundi- 
ville is inhabited for the most part by persons of independent means, 
whilst Reebe is the home of fishermen and lace-makers only. Grundi- 
ville is built on a plain, and Reebe in a valley. Each village has its 
church, and formerly, before Mr. Rivers came amongst us, the old 
rector, having no curate, contrived to do duty in both villages every 
Sunday, by having in each village one service only. Of course, in 
those days much that ought to have been attended to was neglected, 
the rector was not as conversant with what passed in his parish as he 
ought to have been; and so it chanced that one Sunday an old fisher- 
man had the very extraordinary privilege of hearing his own funeral 
sermon. As some little excuse for the rector, I must relate how this 
came to pass. ‘There were two fishermeu at Reebe, father and son, 
both bearing the same name, both known as George Johns. Now, it 
happened that one rather stormy winter morning, these unfortunate 
men were out fishing; their boat was capsized, and George Johns the 
younger was drowned. he rector was requested to preach a funeral 
sermon for the deceased, and making no inquiries, he fell into the very 
natural error of supposing that it was George John the father who had 
met with a watery grave, and gave him a most exemplary character 
accordingly, which had the double effect of bewildering the better 
informed congregation, and making the old man shed tears. 

Reebe is not a cheerful looking place; it consists of along, narrow, 
unpaved, not over-clean street, with a gutter in the centre, which runs 
down the very steep street into the sea. There is a conduit about 
midway, which is @ most serviceable arrangement, as it enables the 
old women to assemble around it to clean their fish and enjoy a gossip. 
Reebe must not, however, be despised, for, like many other things, it is 
better than itlooks, and is more useful_to the world at large than its 
more imposing looking sister village of Grundiville. It furnished part 
of the bridal attire of our now widowed Queen, which is a feather in 
its cap that will not be worn out in a hurry. Yes; the poor lace- 
makers had the honour of assisting to make the beautiful dress worn 
by her Majesty on that occasion. Those poor lacemakers, if they re- 
ceived the price for their labour that customers pay for it in Regent 
or Oxford-street, Lc) would have no just cause of complaint, 
as it is, they must work twelve long hours a day to realize 1s. Only 
Gs. a week to keep soul and body together, no wonder they look squalid! 
When ladies admire the beauty and delicacy of the lace collars and cuffs 
they purchase, will it not rob them of much of their pleasure in 
wearing them, to be told that the poor makers of them are worse paid 
than the sellers of them; that these delicate fabrics pass through the 
hands of threedealers, each gaining a profit, before they are finally sold. 
To eke out their scanty subsistence, the little children become lace- 
makers at seven and eight years of age; even the little boys do not 
escape the general doom, they, too, ney. be seen with Jace pillows on 
their knees, making halfpenny sprigs, by which employment they can 
add each about 4d. daily to the general fund. Some years ago, when 
babies wore caps, the poor women of Reebe made borders for them, and 
before crochet or calico lace, as I have heard it called, came into 
fashion, they made edgings for ladies’ wear ; but now that the demand 
for those articles has ceased, they are compelled, in self-defence, to 
take up with that justly prized kind, known as Honiton lace. So 
little opportunity have the young girls of gaining any knowledge 
of “sewing work” as they call it, or of anything else save lace- 
making, that we endeavour to entice them to an eveniig school for the 
express purpose of teaching them the use of the needle. We bribe them 
by gifts of the garments we teach them how to cut out and make, and 
the best workers receive, in addition, a Bible at Christmas. We can 
only bargain for one hour at a time, as the thrifty mothers are mostly 
of that one opinion, that every minute not devoted to the lace-pillow is 
aminute lost. As they all Iearn lace-making in their very youthful 
days, we frequently find our household servants quite accomplished in 
that way. I hada cook once who, in her leisure hours, was proud of 
exerting her skill for my benefit ; she made me in one summer twenty 
dozen stars, and would have made me forty, could I have found any use 
for them. 

Last winter, not having the Lady's Journal to amuse us, and no 
circulating library to subscribe to, for Miss Niccoll’s one shelf of 
shilling volumes can scarcely be so called, we cast about in a Jaudable 
spirit for something that should so interest us all as to make the long 
evenings pass pleasantly away. At length, after having held sundry 
meetings to talk about what we should do, Miss Green proposed that 
we should form ourselves into a literary society—each member to write 
some tale, history, or essay, either in verse or prose, according to 
ability or fancy; that we should meet once a month, to hear our com- 
positions read; and that, when the reading was over, the person whose 

sroduction was considered by general acclaim to be the most deserv- 
ing of praise, was to receive all the other compositions, and furthermore 
was to be presented with an evergreen wreath, to be worn during the 
remainder of the evening. The compositions were to be all written in a 
legible hand on paper of the same size and quality, so as to form a nice 
volume of manuscripts. We were enchanted with Miss Green’s pro- 
posal, and agreed to adopt it without delay. ‘I'hen arose two other 
questions—first, a title for ourselves; and secondly, a frontispiece for 
‘} ig nat rT Fest oly. 
our volumes of manuscript. Miss Bessie suggested for the first The 
Society of Social Birds.” This did not exactly meet all our views ; but 
after a great many arguments pro and con, nobody proposing any- 
thing we liked better, we suffered it to stand. And for the 
frontispiece, as Major Pratt was the best artist amongst us, we 
thought we could not do better than consign it to his care. We 
yresented him with a pencil and a sheet of paper and requested 
tim to make a suitable design. We hardly had time to wonder 
what he would draw, ere Alice, who had been peeping over his 
shoulder, began to laugh very heartily, and exclaimed “Oh! Auntie, 
Auntie, Major Pratt is drawing the funniest frontispiece I ever saw, it 
is actually nothing more or less than a flock of geese; and, oh! dear, 
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each goose has a sheet of paper in its bill, and I do declare the middle 
one has a wreath on its little head.” 

“ Well,” said he, “what other idea could ‘ The Society of Social Birds 
convey ? 

How the corners of his mouth went up as he spoke. He was very 
much enjoying his joke and our discomfiture. 2 
nt ite shine of something else,” sighed Bessie Green. ae 

W nat do you say then to a flock of rooks?” and the Major im- 
mediately sketched a few of those noisy birds, on the wing, not for- 
getting to add the supposed manuscript in the bill of each. We all 
laughed at the droll conceit, but would not allow that the change was 
any amendment. 3 * 

“For the life of me,” said the Major, “I can think of nothing else. 
Alter your title and then, perhaps, I may be inspired with au more 
pleasing idea. 

No; we had settled that question, and would not go into it again, so 
the few volumes of manuscripts we contrived to make are still minus 
the frontispiece. This little incident distresssd Miss Bessie more than 
she was willing to allow; for, more than a week afterwards when I 
met her on the beach, she said, ‘The change from geese to ducks was so 
much more natural than to rooks, that I wonder Major Pratt did not 
think of it. I wish he had. To have been represented as ducks would 
have been complimentary, but to liken us to geese was not pretty.” 

Our worthy rector was not taken into counsel on this occasion ; we 
considered he would tind no particular amusement in composition, 
seeing that he prepared two sermons a week already, and would, 
perhaps, prove too severe a censor for us. As for the squire, nothing 
keeps him awake after dinner but a rubber of whist; of Mr. Melbray 
and the major we had no wholesome dread, so we suffered them to 
enrol their names as members of the * Society of Social Birds.” Our 
“ Society” worked so well, and so fnlly answered the end we had in 
view—amusement—that I can conscientiously recommend its adoption 
in any small village far removed from the metropolis, where the ladies 
have not ample employment for their minds. It can do no harm to 
anybody, and may conduce to a healthier tone of conversation than too 
frequently prevails in the evening gatherings of country-folks like 
ourselves. CLARA MEADOWES. 


NEWS FROM THE HANS-PLACE PU) LP: 

i\\ | ene one of your excellent correspondents, Miss ‘Turnout, 

has lately written a very graphic account of this neighbourhood, 
I hope it will not be considered presumptuous on my part if I take it 
for granted that many of your readers are not entirely unacquainted 
with my existence and whereabouts. 1 am, as they must be well aware, 
avery old inhabitant of these parts, and have hitherto contrived to 
maintain an unspotted reputation until the horrid events which | am 
about to relate to you brought me into disgrace and cast a slur upon at 
unblemished name. I am descended, indeed, I assure you, mia; 
from a very respectable branch of that respectable family the Pumps; 
and belong to a cadet branch of that stock which has always Jooke' 
up to the Aldgate Pump as its head. In former days, when ‘Jadies did 
not think it vulgar to drink pump water, I have been shaken by the 
handle by some of the best and cleverest women of their time. 1 cat 
assure you that the graceful Lady Caroline Lamb in her day did not 
disdain to wet her rosy lips with my streams, and * 1. Evi.” “(not Jess 
witty than poetical) was used merrily to call me her * Helicon.” Ab: 
ma’am, these were the days when Hans-place (to quote Miss ‘Curnow s 
beautiful expression) was truly “dully calm.” What is it now? Alas! 
I shudder to confess it. It is worse than a howling wilderness full of 
hyenas. Itis Tue Haunt or THE GAROTTER. 

Please, ma’am, haye those terrible words printed in capital letters: 
‘These wretches have done me the shameful honour of making me theit 
head quarters. They hover about me after dark, and hide behind Me 
to pounce out upon the defenceless. They wear india-rubber eoloshes 
so that no one can hear them coming. ‘They have disgraced and ruines 
me. There’s not a man-servant in the whole place, not to say a servant 
maid, who dare come and fetch a jug of water from me after dark. 1 
a victim; but then, as Mr. Grigsby (an unfeeling gentleman who some- 
times comes to the Place) says: ‘ There’s nothing like a pump t? be 
victimised by a garotter.” 
I assure you ma’am, the scenes I am compelled to witness nightly ave 
positively dreadful. he wretches only attack the lonely and defence 
less, and take very good care never to have a witness to their dee 
But when they get their victims alone they do treat them awfully 
Young Mr. John Lushington was returning home only the other 
evening having, as he said, spent an improving evening with some seriow 
friends, when he was seized right in front of me and brutally earotteds 
When the policeman came his next round (as he does every three 
hours) poor Mr. John was found leaning with his back to the railiusy 
quite helpless, with his waistcoat open, and his watch, breastpin, a all 
his money gone. I canassure you that the brutality of the attack bat 
80 affected his mind that he was quite delirious, and began to sing very 
incoherently. It was only with very great difliculty, and after holding 
him under my spout for several minutes, that the policeman cou 
recover him sufficiently to conduct him home. 

Kyen poor women are not spared. Mrs. Flannigan, a 
woman, who does charing in the Place for two shillings a-day an 
meals, has been garotted four times shortly after leaving the “houses ‘ 
her employers, and has been robbed of her little earnings, and althous”, 
the kind people have always made it up to her, and have paid her ovf 
again, the shock to her feelings has been very great. One eveniDg Jag 
particular, the injury to her throat was so great ws to require a} A 
ternal application of warm gin-and-water, 

To do the gentlemen of the neighbourhood justice, they : 
played great activity in their endeavours to apprehend the garotters 
but the wretches are far too cunning. Several young gentlemen arl Ke 
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0 
have 5" 
with revolvers, life-preservers, and sword-sticks have patrollee ig 
Place for hours together, smoking their cigars, and walking, ane 
abreast; but no garotters could be seen. They have also mat as ee 
ereat courage and promptitude in escorting the young ue 
about the neighbourhood, and one of them, by name Mr. parks" 
Armstrong, has caused it to be publicly announced that he ely 
himself in readiness to protect from being garotted any pe he 
young lady who may require bis assistance. Another resident °" ye 
Place has invented a very ingenious contrivance by which, I hop® ep 
evening, a garotter may be caught at last. ‘This consists of @ she 
barbed hook or spike, about a foot long, to be worn strapped upe? vee 
back, sticking straight behind you, and concealed by a cloak oF Ph is, 
When the garotter rushes on to you, he is at once impaled up?” ) oud 
and cannot by any means get away, and all you have to do is 9 & to 
a little forward, hoist him upon your shoulder, and carry him Oia 
the nearest police station. 1 am not without hopes that ths 
will be efficacious.—Meantime, J am, Madam, at your service, 
Tin: Pump ww Hans-Pl 
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CARTES DE VISITE. ted 
i\\ ADAM,—I should take it as a particular fayour if those tales 
uh members of your staff—Miss Turnour, “ Firefly,” 2° stive 
Watney—would do me the favour of sending me their resp" nay 
“cartes; ” they shall have an honoured place in my album; 22° av 
say that the knowledge of the features of the writer does ofteds 


doubtedly, tend to intensify the interest one feels in the ce D 
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BRIGHTON.—No. IV. jos! 

sc NATIVE OF BRIGHTON” has paid ‘ Firefly” the comiphy 
of noticing in one of the best of Brighton papel a 

Brighton papers are good) her Brighton letters, and, alludine 
unfortunate choice of lodgings on her arrival, expresses & hope 2 , ree, 
may soon be better located, and view all at Brighton throtls “attach 
coloured spectacles. Freely forgiving “ A Native” for his cove’ hed 
upon my specs, I hasten to assure “Greta” (who kindly ae 
happier fortune in my new apartments) and himself that I ord 
thoroughly comfortable (what a famously expressive English vrtai 
comfortable is), and that most things in Bnghton really appr ric 
to Brighton are, and always have been, in my humble es tims it 
couleur de rose. 1 have a strong affection for Brighton, and os ait ! 
that any other watering-place in England can be compare < gen8™ 
neither do I wonder that the same people return season alter * 
like a flight of swifts, to enjoy its health-giving sea breezes) @ site 
its beautiful marine drive, and wear out their boots on voce 2 
beach, or well-trodden esplanade, under the enlivening IP" sniod 
bright November sun; for the sun, like all the rest of the sright? 
world, leaving London at this period of the year, always visite 
with the light of his countenance. 
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I believe I mentioned in my last letter that there was to be an 
amateur performance, the proceeds of which were to be given to the 
Lancashire Distress Fund. Mr. Nye Chart deserves great praise for the 
tdmirable manner in which the theatre Was arranged; the entire pit 
Was turned into stalls, and several rows of gallery seats were parti- 
tioned off as amphitheatre stalls. The house was thoroughly tilled, 
and soon after eight o’clock the royal visitors, under whose patronage 
the performance was advertised to take place, arrived; the whole 
audience rose as the Duchess and Princess Mary entered their box, and 
the band of the Queen's 9th Royal Lancers greeted them with a verse 
of the National Anthem. Planche’s comedy, ‘The Pride of the 
Market,” was the first piece, and very successfully performed. The 
“nateurs had evidently studied their parts well’ and Celeste, who 
lost amiably gave her services on the occasion, acted the character o 
“Marton” with her usual talent and vi racity. The evening concluded 
With the extravaganza of “The Happy Man,” and Oaptain Mahon’s 
“Paddy Murphy” was absolutely delightful; his brogue was perce 
* better representation of a light-hearted, happy Irishman is rare wae 
With, and everyone present, including théir Royal Highnesses, appeat i 
thoroughly delighted ; indeed, I have been told that, before leaving, x 
Duchess warmly expressed her pleasure; and over 145/. were taken. 
nice little sum this in aid of a good object. 

Mr. Phelps has been performing to snowed houses, and now Macoie 
Celeste has commenced her engagement. Of musical cu teria nents 
we have no dearth; morning concerts, guitar performances, anc larp 
recitals, for every day in the week. Mr. Aptommas gave ee: 
concert on Friday last, which he termed a recital. I had previously 
fancied that a recital was a performance conducted by one artist; but 
here there were several, and there were but four harp BO}O8 out of che 
Ourteen pieces given. I hope Mr. Aptommas is not a Welshman ; for 
though I admire his talent, I do not like his foreiqnizing his name. 

“Greta,” in one of her letters, has commented upon the difficulty 
English artists have in obtaining support unless they discard their 
English name; and I conclude that the brilliant harpist, finding plain 
John Thomas opposed a barrier to his progress, changed his nane first 
to Ap-'homas, and finally converted it into a Frenchified edition of 
the good old Welsh patronymic. : 

The Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary have, I am sorry 
to say, taken their departure from Brighton, “greatly benefited (say 
the Brighton journals) by the salubrious air of this highly-favoured 
locality.” , : 

I suppose the Prince of Wales will have a marine residence of his 
Own in fair England when he becomes a Benedict. WU he so far 
follow in George the Fourth’s footsteps as to select Brighton; or copy 
the quieter example set him by lis Royal mother, build another 
Osborne in some retired quarter of the kingdom, found a new watering- 
Place, and so give Brighton a formidable rival?—-for a court. circle 
and a crowd of aristocratic belongings will doubtless surround the 
heir-apparent (now he has become his own muster) wherever he may 
locate himself. 

There were nine hundred and fifty people present at the promenade 
“oncert on Saturday afternoon, so you may form some faint notion of 
the crush that took place. 

With all this distress in Lancashire, how is it that we do not hear 
anything of Glasgow poverty, when over a hundred and fifty thousand 
ands have been, I am told, thrown out of employ there by the 
Stoppage of the mills? Is it that the Scotch are a more provident 
People, and have, out of their wages, which are much lower, hoarded 
Up suflicient to cnable them to exist in a time of distress without ap- 
bealing to the sympathies of the public ? 

The hospital ball came off on Tuesday; about seven hundred oud 
Sixty persons attended it. A slight sprinkling of the good. people who 
boast of aristocratic handles to their names, now staying in Brighton, 
Were present; the rest of the company were chiefly Brighton in- 
habitants, interspersed of course with many individuals whose cogno- 
Mens and localities are to be met with in the fashionable chronicle of 
the day. Dancing was kept up until an ear] y hour on Wednesday 
Morning; and the products of this ball will, it is said, average those of 
Preceding years, and doubtless prove a welcome addition to the funds 
of the county hospital. : : 

On Saturday the gentlemen of Brighton had an unusual treat, a 
Star hunt at Hayward’s Health. The meet was at the Station Hotel, 
and about half-past eleven o’clock the stag was taken to the Heath and 
‘Mearted. Fifteen couple of hounds were laid on (the usual grace 
laving been allowed) and went away in capital style, with only the 
Master and a few gentlemen following, the rest of the field having 
been entirely thrown out by their own over anxiety to get a start. 
Several ladies were present, Miss B ramwell (a daughter of the. well- 
‘own judge) attracted much attention; she rode beautifully, and 
followed the hounds with untiring spirit during the whole of the chase. 
The stag was safely taken, and Mr. Heathcote has, we understand, 
kindly promised to give his friends another day's sport at no very distant 
date, Rather a ludicrous incident occurred during the early part of the 
day which might have terminated in an accident. The stag-cart backed 
into a lady’s basket chaise; but a small amount of injury to the vehicle, 
“ud a large amount of alarm to the fair occupant, were the only results. 

Musical amusements are wonderfully attractive at Brighton. Mme. 
Sai nton-Dolby, and Mr. W. Kuhe, have kindly given amatince musicale 
at the Pavilion, in aid of the Lancashire operatives 3 and Miss Stephen- 
Son, assisted by Mime. Henrie, promises a most taking pianoforte 
recital on Tuesday next. An evening concert, too, will be given on 

V ednesday (by the permission of Mr. and Mrs. Baker) at 16, Bruns- 
Wick-square, for the benefit of a German artist's family ; and another 
“oncert is announced for the benefit of the widow and young family of 
* Sentleman, well known and respected in Brighton, named Erridge, 
Who died very suddenly a few weeks ago. f 

The Brighton artists intend having a conrersaztone on the 8th, and 
Several well known vocalists have promised their assistance. Monsieur 
de Paris, Mr. Aptommas, and Mr. Winser are going to perform. ‘I'he 
xhibition of paintings in the new gallery will be thrown open, and 

te prizes in the Brighton and Sussex Art Union will be drawn for 
“Wing the evening. So far Brighton presents many attractions to 
-OVers of music at present, and the town is doubtless very full; but I 
Maine that in another week or two we shall miss a few familar faces ; 
People will be returning to their own firesides before Christmas; or 
Making arrangements for spending that merry season with relatives 
and friends, so the queen of watering places will wear another aspect. 
he bands will cease playing, the Pavilion will be deserted, fair dames 
cavalier hats (those pretty head coverings which one of the writers 

nN your ren assured us were “considered fast by even fast 
rightonians ”) will be a novelty on the Esplanade, London editions 
of Lord Dundreary will be at a premium, and Brighton will subside 
into a state of coma for the three winter months. 
stead of flying away home like a good little lady-bird should do, I 
have some idea of wending my way towards Bath, and purpose to 
“ontinue my letters to your Journal from thence; but f shall probably 
send you another edition of Brighton gossip before I take my depar- 
“tre,—Believe me, dear Madam, yours truly, Firerry. 


THE POOR. 

\pavan—t invariably ‘ spell” your excellent paper from one end 
- to the other, and have just read Mr. Dove's “ effusion.” Strangely 
*Nouch though we live tolerably near him, this is the first time I have 
Seen, on heard his suggestions towards mitigating the sufferings of the 
Or who surround us. However, on the strength of everyone doing 
"Sor her little best, I have sent ont for the largest digester” to be 
Sot in the town, and mean to begin making soup to-morrow. No 

donbt I shall have applicants for it when it becomes known. 
», his moment there has come to our door a starving man, woman, 
wad child. He has been an engine fitter, but the mill has stopped where 
te Worked, and he has been out nine weeks. Learning that he was a 
Stiziey originally, I have told him to come to-morrow, and replace all 
!€ cracked panes (we have many of the old fashioned diamond ones) 


Sing him a trifle to buy glass. He looked so delighted at the thoughts 
, * job, that if he don’t find many want replacing, I think IT must 


Ue a few,—Remaining, Madam, yours sincerel y; Fawn. 


M 


THE CAUSE OF THE SORE. 
ADAM,—Encouraged by the kind reception you have giyen my 
he 2, letter in your paper of last week, I venture again to return to 
Wh Subject of the distress in Lancashire, and to endeayour to discover 
"1 “rein originated this distress, and how it could have been prevented. 
Sup, Stensible cause is the war in the United States preventing our 
this y of cotton. Shall we enter into the question of what originated 
by var * Could it possibly ever have formed part of a scheme planned 
Whie) few men to obtain ‘the monopoly of grain for the country for 
tg, 2 they work? L have read papers, written nearly twenty years 

iat foretcHing this disunion of America and the effect upon trade, and 
W. Msery to ourselves in consequence ; but they were not heeded then. 
rds of Wisdom seldom are till too late. Shall we not pause now 


‘know what a person should be 
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and consider? It is very diflicult for anyone who has not studied the 
subject to believe it possible that one nation should become the mistress 
of the world, and it can only come to pass when meu in other countries 
have ceased to look after their own affairs, and so become indifferent to 
the acts of their rulers, and allow the old laws, and landmarks, and 
bulwarks of their State to be changed, obliterated, and destroyed. 
Thus has it come to pass with us, and thence arises our distress. Our 
only means of escape is in returning to the ways of righteousness ; 
reversing our acts, making atonement to the nations we have wronged, 
and restoring the men and women of England to a sense of justice, 
regret for the past, and reverence of the law; and “ daw is the rule 
and measure of moral conduct, commending what fs good and 
forbidding what is evil.” his only can save us; returning to what is 
right. It is never too late to do so, This is what it is the duty of our 
clergy, and of our women, as well as our men. to do; it is for them to 
reproye what they see is Wrong in the acts of their rulers and their 
countrymen, and to denounce the evil of their ways.——I remain yours 
faithfully, Jane LEwWI1s. 


tne tae eet 
LADIES’ MEBTING a'r WORCESTER. 
Wasarciaen “ faithful city” has shown itself by no meas A 
i f laggard in the cause of the Ta neashire Distress; its subscription 
fund already amounts to upwards of 1700/., and its clothing depot has 
been very liberally supported. But the ladies of our city, who are 
never behind in any good work, and who are famed for union in 
charitable deeds, have come forward in a somewhat novel way, by 
holding a ladies’ meeting on behalf of the Lancashire Distress. Petticoat 
Parliaments are, in the opinion of some, “looming in the futwre;” and 
they are certainly desiderata in our social economy, if they are to be con- 
ducted in the same businees-like way, and with the like profitable results 
that have distinguished this Worcester meeting. It is described in the 
local papers, and, from their accounts, 1 bee to make your readers 
acquainted with the particulars. The speech of the fair “friend” will 
commend itself, at any rate to those gentlemen whose purses are unduly 
drawn upon for the useless requirements of the present exaggerated style 
of female costume.—I am, Madam, yours, truly, VIGORNIENSIS. 
On Tuesday, the council chamber, at our Guildhall, presented quite a novel 
appearance, and an agreeable contrast to Meetings that we have seen there in 
times gone by. In this instance the meeting was composed solely of ladies, 
who had been convened by the Mayor ana Mrs. Sherriff, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the best means to be taken for augmenting the Lancashire Distress 
Fund. The proceedings were transacted in an uncommonly quiet and busines . 
like manner, the ladies apparently being quite as au fait in the matter as their 
lords and masters would have been, Mrs, Sherriff “presided, and the council 
chamber was completely filled by fair Citizens. On Mrs. Sherrifi’s right sat 
Mrs. 2. Wood, and on her left Mrs. Haigh, and the tables were arranged in 
precisely the same order as when they are used by our town councillors. Mr, 
Clarke, the hon. secretary to the Centra] Committee, read several letters from 
ladies who were unable to attend, amongst them being Mrs. Canon Wood and 
Mrs. J. W. Isaac, after which he withdrew, leaving the other business of the 
meeting to be transacted by the ladies themselves. Aftera brief conversation, 
Mrs. Sherriff proposed, and Mrs. Haigh Seconded, a resolution to the effect that 
the city should be divided into titty districts, and that one married and one 
single lady should be solicited to collect weekly subscriptions of 1d. and up- 
wards from every person in every house Who might be willing to subscribe, 
At this stage of the proceedings, Miss Westcombe, a member of the Society 
of Friends, drew near the chair and addressed the mecting. The speaker said 
she felt that some apology was necessary for interrupting the business of the 
meeting, but as another opportunity might not present itself, she had availed 
herself of the present to address to the ladies of Worcester a few words on 
the subject that had brought them together that morning. It was their earnest 
desire, she believed, to do what they could to relieve the distress of the opera- 
tives in Lancashire. (Applause.) The difficulty of collecting money was a 
subject that had rested on her mind, as Most likely it had done on many others, 
seeing how much easier it was to give than to ask. The question therefore 
was, whether they could not individually try to ] essen their personal expenditure, 
She was aware that she was touching upon a delicate subject, one perhaps in 
which it might be said that it was easier for her to speak than for many to_act 
upon. With regard to the subject of dress, Miss Westcombe said a great deal 
of good might be effected if a little was spared by the Jadies in the way of 
personal adornment, if they would be Satistied with a little less in the way of 
ornament, and devote the sum saved to the relief of the necessitous. They 
might think it was easier for her—traine in innocent simplicity, and who had 
never felt a sacriflce—to talk on this subjegs than no doubt it would be to some 
of them, yet it they were willing to do that little for the sake of our 
blessed Lord it would be acceptable in His sight. (Applause.) In 
collecting from house to house, though she believed the poor were 
willing to give to the extent of  thojp ability, the ladies should be 
careful how they sought to press the claims of the needy upon them, but they 
ought rather to ask of those in less needy circumstances to give what little 
they could afford, She hoped those ladies who went from house to house 
would not feel hurt or annoyed if in any case they were refused. They did not 
know the individual claims that might regt upon each poor person—they did 
not know what liberality had been exercised, nor what self-denial had been 
practised. (Applause.) In conclusion, Miss Westcombe trusted that the ladies 
would excuse her in taking up the time of the meeting, avd she hoped that the 
blessing of God would rest upon their labours, and that each and all would do 
what they could to promote so good a cause, ; ; é 
Mrs. Haigh was then appointed Secretary, and Mrs, John Parker treasurer, 
and the following ladies expressed their Willingness to become collectors :— 
Mrs. and Miss Sherriff, Mrs. Adcock, Mrs. R, Wood, Mrs. Sarjeant, Mrs. Rutland, 
Mrs. Bentley, Miss Redding, Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Budd, Mrs. Evans, Mrs. Hill, 
Mrs. Pierce Baldwin, Misses Walsh, Mrs. and Misg Perrins, Mrs. Taylor, Miss 
3enbow, Mrs, Cook, Mrs, and Miss Wilks, Miss Attenburrow, Mrs. Bullard, 
Miss H. Best, Miss H. Pumphrey, Mrs, Birbeck, Mrs, Johnson, &e. ae iL ited 
resolved that the co-operation of as mavy ladies as possible should pa Fo = ‘3 
(the names to be forwarded to Mrs. Sherri), and that the moekng shout bed 
adjourned to mid-day on Tuesday next, when the distriets will be A tg 2 
and the house-to-house collection set in Motion. A cordial vote ot eer sa 0 
Mrs. Sherriff for presiding closed the Proceedings of this charitable meeting. 


SP Oe ae = on ee 
SERVANTS AND MISTRESSES. 

“ADAM,—*“ Firefly,” in a recent number of your rash pre? qnery 
N as to whether it is customary for ladies to recommend a servant, 
and when they know that a servant is settled, to write to unsettle ee 
and put her mistress to great mcon venience by offerin her ae et 
place? “Firefly” very properly adds, “ that for her part she w on SOR 
sider it most unlady-like, and further wishes to hear what ot a 
think of it? Now, 1 was curious to hear what others thought of it, a 
as it seems that others have not thought of it at all, or if they have, 
have been content, like the celebrated parrot, to think a good oats 
to say very little, I may as well say at once that I must cordial ae 
with “Firefly.” It is so unlady-like that I look upon it as et A 
picking your pocket. A good servant is a really valuable fat laa on, 
which one cannot afford to lose, and for my own part [ should as soon 
think of calling on a neighbour's servant and tempting the Se Whe 
leave his or her place to come to me, as T should of calling A a bon 
bour and of pocketing the spoons and the candlesticks off his sideboard. 
If a servant hears of a better place, and chooses to seek it, that 1s quite 
another matter; but I regret to say that the practice spoken e eM 
“Virefly” is becoming very common and exceedingly inconventen : z 
many instances you take a servant, perhaps asa boy or a gi File 
rate with a very moderate amount of experience; you have all the 
trouble of training them—all the annoyance of their IntaEURS OR, 
their stupidity, their breakages, and mistakes to overcome } WYES 
at length survived it, you get a tolerably good servant, and xan “pea 
to reap the reward of your pains, when a kind friend sae moos 
off whispers to your servant that if she likes to leave 8 ae) i 
have another place worth a pound or two a year more. In some ew 
instances the offer is perhaps refused, but in others the bait is snapped 
ateagerly. All the trouble, and pains, and anxiety you ee gone 
through are but dust when weighed aeninst the love of change, 
that inherent restlessness unfortunately so common now in call classes 
of society, isawakened. I'he new place presents golden visions ore 
distance. The present one seems all hard-work and no play. The 
servant knows that she is engaged in a dirty, underhand. thing, and 
thus she has not the courage to tell her master and mistress. that 
Mr. So-and-So has asked her to leave, and offered her another 
ound a year wages, and the end of it is, that after yow servant has 
baat unsettled, and has gone all wrong for two or three weeks, warning 
is given on one side or the other, and off she goes. Now I do not 
0 “alled or how treated, who thus 
deliberately and secretly enters upon your house, and unsettles entirely 
your whole household. If he were @ Inan he should be kicked for such 
unhandsome behaviour; but nine times in ten it is some lady friend 
who, of course, has very little notion of how a lady should behave to 
servants. I have, in my own house, known four cases of this kind 
within the last two years anda half. I will cite one, The wifeofa country 
doctor in my neighbourhood recommended to us a servant. The 
servant lived some distance off down in Kent, I sent for her, and paid 
her fare up, some eight or nine shillings, When the servant came up the 
lady chancing to see her, said, “Oh, Jane, if you don’t happen to like 
your new place, you know [ll take you back gladly at any time, 
” Of course the ‘servant was predisposed against her place. However, 
she was essentially a bad servant; was in the habit of dressing herself 
uplike a“ perfect lady,” and “ going to barracks” —a rather significant term 
in this part of the world (New Hampton)—whenever she could by hook 
or crook scramble over to them ; and as the doctor's house is much nearer 
to barracks than mine, 1 need not say the temptation was a strong 
one. Whey her month was up she left, aud the doctor’s wife 


“same dread which the Dutch 
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acquired the invaluable young person. A Nemesis attended on the 
deed as a. matter of course, for the doctor had to turn her out of 
the house as the phrase goes, “neck and crop,” at a moment's 


notice. Not a fortnight ago, I lost another servant whom two 
of my neighbours had been tampering with ina somewhat similar 
manner, The girl was a fair servant enough, but nothing very remark- 


avble, save, perhaps, in her flightiness and the restlessness engendered 
by constant temptations to leave her place. In this case alsoa Nemesis 
Was at hand; and the best of the joke was, that after I had turned her 
adrift, the lady who had been most anxiots for her, and most incessant 
in asking her to leaye her place, wouldn't have her at any price. 

T must say that such behaviour is not only unladylike and un-neigh- 
bourly, but it is a Positive and active annoyance, Which, carried a very 
little further, would enable the law to take hold of it. As it is, I much 
doubt whether it could not be reached under the ctistoms prevailing in 
many parts of the country. One has quite annoyance enough in the 
ordinary Way in one’s household, and servants are quite troublesome 
enough without this species of interference being suplemented. 
ErRANCIS FRANCIS. 


Spal ares ee One 
GOVERNESSEs, 
= x a] ‘< 
| EAR MADAM,—So much has been written on the subject of 
d governess life, and the hardships they are called upon to endure, 
that I think it very probable you may feel averse to publishing anv 
further letters relative to the matter; but a slight brief Af t 3 fn tale 
of unkindness which came to my knowledge last Sa nts Aire an Cag 
be allowed space in the Lady's Journal. Vt certainly Tages. ‘dit tend to 
prove that foreign governesses are universally better treated thi’ heir 
nglish sisters—the young lady in question being French, Some short 
tine ago, a lady residing in Brighton, being very anxious to obtain a 
foreign governess, arranged with a young French sentlewoman to 
come over and fill the appointment. “She had been very particular in 
her inquiries, and having received satisfactory replies with respect. to 
the young lady's acquirements and position, she made her the most 
magnificent offer of fifteen pounds per anu salary. For this enor- 
mous sum she stipulated that her governess should be a thorouch 
pianist, a gentlewoman, and a proficient, of course, in the French 
language. Anxious to obtain the situation, the poor young voverness 
accepted this paltry sum, was treated far from kindly, and told Cimacine 
her consternation), at the expiration of three months, that she was not 
the brilliant performer the lady expected her to be, and therefore she 
could not think of giving her the same amount of salary as she had 
engaged to do. The governess left; and for her three months lard 
work (drudgery in the schoolroom—for the lady in question keeps a 
school), she received (guess lady readers, how much this conscientious 
instructress gave her hard-working subordinate for three montis 
teaching of French and music) the enormous sum of fen shillings. 
Fucerny, 


MaApAm,—In self-defence I must make some reply to “ Firefly’s ” 
observations on my letter about governesses, either she totally mis~ 
understood me, or her paper was misprinted. I said it was “unfashion- 
able snobbery” to treat your governess unkindly now-a-days. If 
“Firefly” really has never known a person spoiled by kindness, she 
must be most fortunate in her choice of servants and vovernesses. Jit 
both classes | have known such a thing quite possible. If + Wirefly ” 
would like to know whether I ry sully speak in sober sadness, J would 
do so privately; but I would not like to expose my friends in so widely 
circulated columns as yours.—I remain, Madam, yours, very truly, 


Miss I’. 
rn ate a iy 
CHIMBORAZO. 
T.THE END OF AUGUST I landed at Guayaquil, that town 


LX which js equally remarkable for its heat and its hammocks, 
In these hammocks the women pass a great deal of their time. It 
is asserted that no Guayaquillennon, or native of Guayaquil eyer 
becomes sea-sick, because the inhabitants are born and brought up 
in swings. The thing does not seem improbable; at all events L 
have more confidence in such a fashion of bringing up than in all 
other remedies for sea-sickness, including roast pork and salt water. 
After a residence of three weeks here I set out for Quito, the capital 
of the country, a journey of about ten days. ‘The first part of the 
journey is by canoes up the river Daule, which is remarkable, if 
for nothing else at least for caymans, of which so many were found 
in certain of their favourite places, as to inspire me with the 
captain felt when, on his first 
voyage to London, and after passing Gravesend, he saw the 
vessels increase fn such multitude that be shouted to the pilot, 
Let us turn back, or soon we shall have no room to doso.” These 
loathsome animals were not, however, so dangerous for our boat as 
the numerous vessels might have been for the Dutch smack; for 
they ducked under, the course certainly the best for them to take to 
avoid being knocked on the head. As soon as, without regret, we 
had left canoe, river, and caymans behind, a journey of an altogether 
different kind began. Chimborazo, with its white and gleaning 
crown of snow, had uready been seen from Guayaquil, and not only 
was now the mountain very near, but the road passed its foot. A 
journey of three days brought us face to face with the giant, and I 
can never forget the impression which a nearer acquaintance with 
the mountain inspired. Unlike almost all snow-clad mountains, 
Chimborazo rises completely isolated in an imimense plain. We can 
approach as near to it as we like. No lower, no lesser object hinders 
the view. Thore is the same difference between the appearance of 
this mountain and that of so many others as between the impression 
made on us by seeing a very tall man in the midst of a mass of people, 
and that which we receive from nieeting the same man at a private 
vudience, 

Chimborazo, how much lies in the very name! How often have 
my eyes sought out that magic word near to the most remarkable 
line on the globe! How often since that boyish dream haye I 
directed ny finger to this point of the world’s map With the intense 
Purpose of fixing my gaze at some coming time on the highest 
mountain on the earth! And with what delight I now can tell that 
T have seen Chimborazo! Why trouble myself about your fashionable 
Himalayan or Peruvian mountains, or how many fathoms theso 
pretentious upstarts are higher than braye old Chimborazo? When 


began my studies in geography Chimborazo had no rival, Men 
knew not either about Dwahaligiri or Zorato, or the rest. And in 


my old school Atlas, at once the largest and most beloyed of all 
School books, no mountain was found either in Thibet or Bolivia so 
high as the snowy giant at the equator. Iventure also to insist that 
if the mountains named above are rather higher than Chimborazo 
they do not surpass it, or ean even be compared with it in reference 
cither to situation or beauty. Tmagine ; snowy mountain at the very 
equator, half a Swedish mile high, standing like a cone, or rather 
like a pyramid on the green plain, in all the majesty which 
the clear magnificent atmosphere, within the tropies, can bestow. 
The ordinary snowy garment had, during the snowstorm of the 
night, been exchanged for an entirely new one, not only larger 
than the ordinary one, for it now stretched half down the 
mountain, but likewise gleaming in the encompassing atmos- 
phere’s azure in all the dazzling whiteness for which new-fallen snow 
is remarkable. It was as if the mountain-king had put on a new 
mantle to increase the solemnity of my first audience with him, 
Only here and there rolled some light clouds up the side of the 
mountain, and then rested on the top as if waiting for further 
orders; afterwards they scattered themselves at various distances 
into the blue space. It seemed to me as if I stood before the throne 
of Molus, or rather that I was near his head-quarters—I cannot con- 
ceive why the Greeks placed the residence of the god of the winds 
inacave. Thither the busy adjutants galloped from various points, 
and after they had given their reports, were dispatched with new 
orders, Oh! thought I, how delightful it would be to be such an 
adjutant of /Kolus, or at least sit on the back of the grey coursers 
belonging to the god, and thus to ride up to mountains high as 
heaven, and therefrom to look down on the earth lying far below. 
As this pleasure could not be obtained, I had to be content with 
mounting my brown mule, and wisely halted at Riomba, where the 
corregidor procured me better quarters than his north, east, south, 
and west majesty could have offered me in his bivouac on’ Chiim- 
borazo, whatever may have been my respect for his staff-olficer just 
named,—L rou the Swedish of Gosseluan 
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THE WOMEN OF ANTIQUITY. 

No. L—Eeyprtan Women.— Concluded. 
I ET US SUPPOSE that an Egyptian lady and gentleman 
4u invited their friends to a dinner party. The guests arrived at 
their host’s mansion in palanquins and chariots, and some of them 
had on their way been protected from the sun by means of a curious 
species of parasol. While awaiting the summons to the dining-room, 
the guests were entertained with music of various kinds, including 
performances by women upon the lyre, harp, guitar, and tambourine ; 
and neither ladies nor gentlemen were altogether absorbed in the 
music. If we may trust the paintings on the tombs, Egyptian diners 
out were as fond of gossipping and tittle-tattle, as such folk in our 
own day. The greatest authority on Egyptian manners assures us, on 
good monumental evidence, that ladies on those occasions talked 
about their dress and trinkets ; that “when an earring of uncommon 
beauty caught a lady’s eye, she was anxious to learn its maker's 
name ;” that the “style and quality of robes and petticoats, and how 
they fitted their wearers, the mode in which the hair was plaited, 
and the value and beauty” of certain jewels of silver and jewels of 
gold, were freely, and with profound interest, commented on by the 
fair ones assembled together. 

In that wonderful book, “The Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians” we are made acquainted with the courteous 
treatment to which the guests were subjected in their host’s house 
before they sat down to dinner. First, water was fetched to them 
in ewers, and in these they washed their hands. Then both ladies 
and gentlemen were anointed with a sweet smelling ointment. After 
this garlands of flowers were placed on their heads. A lotus flower 
was put into the hand of each guest, and this gift was retained 
during the evening. Wine was then offered to the company, footmen 
acting as cup-bearers to the gentlemen, and women, both brown and 
black, attending to the wants of the ladies, for the Egyptian women 
were not forbidden to make glad their hearts with the juice of the 
grape. In this respect they contrasted strongly with the women of 
Rome at an early period of its history, when a husband is said to 
have put his wife to death because she had partaken of wine, and 
men, we are told, were in the habit of kissing their placentes uxores, 
in order to ascertain whether the fair ladies had been indulging 
recently in the prohibited drink. Unfaithful wives, let me remark, 
were a novelty in Egypt. 

Through the kindness of Mr. John Murray, I am enabled to 
gratify my readers with a peep at an Egyptian dinner-party. The 
beautiful engraving subjoined is taken from a woodcut used in Sir 
G. Wilkinson’s “ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” 
vol. ii., p. 391. 

The dinner, served up at noon, consisted of substantial fare and 
delicacies, boiled beef and roast goose included. We blush to add that 
in transferring the food to their mouths the Egyptian ladies used 
neither knife nor fork. The highly refined, supremely civilised 
reader shudders to think that the beauties of Hieropolis and 
Memphis, like our own William the Conqueror and Matilda his wife, 
actually ate their dinners with their fingers, thus practically illus- 
trating the good old English saying that “fingers were made before 
forks.” During dinner there were various performances upon flutes, 
harps, and tambourines. 

Wine was taken both at dinner and after by the guests; but it is 
clear that the Egyptians were usually temperate in their repasts. 
I must not forget to add that Osiris in the form of a mummy was 
brought in at meal times, and placed erect before the company, to 
remind them, as Plutarch tells us, that they were mortal. The 
Egyptians always manifested a proper reverence for religion. As 
Sir G. Wilkinson observes, “they were the most pious nation of 
antiquity.” 

When dinner was over there was more dancing and music by 
persons who cultivated those arts for a livelihood: The members of 
the higher classes, unlike the ladies and gentlemen of our own 
time, considered it would be derogatory 
to themselves to play or dance on such 
occasions. Sometimes a female dancer is 
said to have displayed wonderful agility 
in leaping through hoops at those festi- 
vities and elsewhere; but I cannot learn 
that the “Female Blondin” had anything 
like a prototype in the valley of the Nile. 

The Egyptians were fond of open-air 
sports; girls as well as boys were adepts 
in ball playing. Ladies practised shooting 
at targets, and, accompanied by their 
male relatives, pursued birds, in se- 
curing which cats were actually induced 
to act as retrievers. There were bull- 
fights in Egypt, but there is no inti- 
mation that women patronised those 
sanguinary encounters. ‘‘ And,” adds that 
great authority Sir Gardner Wilkinson, to 
whose book I cannot sufficiently express 
my obligations in the preparation of this 
article, “there were no gladiators to 
gratify a depraved taste which delighted 
in exhibitions revolting to humanitiy.” 

“When a person died, the women issued 
from the house, threw dust on their 
heads, and (like the Irish keeners) sang 
a dirge enumerating the virtues of the 
deceased.” On some of the monuments 
there are representations of poor women 
weeping over the mummies of lamented 
friends; but those mourners were not 
unmindful that they should meet the 12 
beloved ones again in a future state. 

I have quoted Herodotus to show that 
the women of Egypt were accustomed 
to busy themselves in trade pursuits. 
Descending to particulars, let me here 
remark that the Egyptians enjoyed 
home-made bread, and that the bakers 

~of that bread were the women of the 
poorer classes. Women also were em- 
ployed as weavers; and last, not least, “ the accoucheurs,” according 
to Sir G. Wilkinson, ‘were usually, if not always, women.” 

Things went on admirably in Egypt under its grand gynocratic 
rule—a rule gloried in by sensible men, who like our German 
ancestors, “inesse quin etiam sanctum aliquid et providum putant,” 
believed that there was something sacred in the female sex, and that 
women possessed a wonderful faculty of foreknowledge. But luxury, 
alas, at length crept in, and sapped the foundations of the most 
virtuous society the antique world ever saw. In the days we are 
writing of, the laws of Egypt were wonderfully just and merciful 
both to man and beast. Foreigners, indeed, were bought into 
slavery by the Egyptians, but that slavery was of the mildest possible 

type, as will be admitted, on remembering the by no means over- 
severe punishment inflicted on Joseph by Potiphar for a supposed 
great offence and sin. The extraordinary care taken to keep the 
minds of children unsoiled, is warmly borne testimony to by no less 
a person than Plato himself who lived thirteen years in the land of 
Egypt. “ They knew,” wrote the sage of the violet-crowned city, “that 
children ought to be early accustomed to such gestures, looks, and 
motions as are decent and proper, and were not suffered either to 
hear or learn any verses or songs than those which are calculated to 
inspire them with virtue. Consequently,” adds he, “they took care 
that every dance and ode introduced at their feasts and sacrifices, 
should be subjected to certain regulations.” 

The land of the Pyramids, at the period of which we write, 
assuredly contained a greater number of 


Perfect women, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command. 


than were to be found at that date in every other country of antiquity 


guest. 
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holding @ vase of ointment and a garland. 
10, 12. A female attendant offering wine to a guest; in her left hand is a napkin, ?, for wiping the mouth after drinking. 
tables, a, f, have cakes of bread, c, 7; meat, d, g; geese, x; and other birds, m; figs. e, 4, grapes in baskets, /; flowers, p; and other 
things prepared for the feast, and beneath them are glass bottles of wine, 0, ¢. 


combined, and more, probably, than are to be found in the Christen- 
dom of to-day. And the ample scope afforded in that glorious 
African valley, with its thickly peopled towns and villages innu- 
merable, for the full development of woman’s faculties did not, 
believe me, harden, much less unsex, the fairer portion of the popu- 
lation. Rest assured, O silly admirers of idle etiolated young misses, 
with pampered stomachs, unused brains, and neglected limbs, who 
cannot run up a dozen steps of stairs without losing breath, or think 
of anything of a profounder character than the last new trashy 
novel—rest assured, I say, my sorely deluded brethren, that if well- 
disciplined intellects were to be found very frequently amongst the 
women of the Nile country, the most engaging sweetness and affa- 
bility of nature were quite as common, and that the strong-limbed 
vigorous-minded woman was also 

A creature not too bright, or good, 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

Those readers who wish to obtain a complete knowledge of the life 

and institutions of ancient Egypt, I must again refer to Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s immortal work. Such of them as would like to look at a 


THE INTERION OF TIDE COURT OF AN EGYPTIAN IOUSE, 


AND THE UPPER CHAMBER IN THE SAME. 
picture of Egyptian life and manners at the period when the history of 
Egypt is peculiarly interesting from its connection with the Israelites, 
would do well to consult also that very crudite and yet most sprightly 
and interesting essay on the “ Hieratic Papyri,” contributed by 
Mr. C. W. Goodwin to the fourth volume of “ Cambridge Essays.” 
One of the papyri mentioned is supposed, by Mr. Heath, to contain 
allusions to the Hebrew Exodus; another, consisting of a collection 
of epistolary communications, has been likened by Mr. Goodwin to 
a “ Complete Letter Writer” of our time; a third papyrus refers to 
the famous Hyksos, or Shepherd kings; and a fourth recounts the 
victories achieved, during a campaign against the Hittites, by tho 
renowned conqueror Rameses, whom Sir Gardner Wilkinson has 
christened the Napoleon of Egypt, and who bears no little resemblance 
in features to the celebrated Corsican. 


Let me try and turn to account these glimpses at Egyptian life, 
and ask my readers if the condition of women in this England of to- 
day, with all its Christianity and occidental civilization, is so very 
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(From Thebes, and in the British Museum.) 


much in advance of the condition of women in polytheistic Egypt 
three thousand years before the Rubicon reflected the advancing 
eagles of Caesar? Let us speak the truth, my brethren, in spite of 
the trumpeters of the nineteenth century, and confess with deep 
humiliation our immeasurable inferiority on this point to those grand 
old Egyptian men. The name is legion of those male human beings 
who look on women either in the light of mere household drudges, 
or as a luxury—a vanity to be worn on the arm as a diamond is worn 
on the finger.” On the other hand, however, there are amongst us men 
not a few, who labour diligently for the improvement of the condition of 
women, who reverence strength, sincerity, and high spirit in woman, 
and who believe with that dauntless old wit and genuine philan- 
thropist, the Rey. Sydney Smith, that “as boys and girls while 
running about in the mud, and trundling hoops together, are both 
exactly alike, so the difference in the understandings of men and 
women resolves itself, ina great measure, into the training each to a 
different set of actions and opinions.” The men Ispeak of do not 
presume to fix for women “a proper sphere.” They hold, in the lan- 
guage of Mrs. John Stuart Mill, that “the proper sphere for all human 
beings is the largest and highest they are able to attain to.” These 
men feel keenly that the female education (so called) of our time is 
not the course of training which fits woman for becoming a genuine 
helpmate and companion for man. They concur entirely with the 
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A PARTY OF GUESTS, TO WHOM WINE, OINTMENT, AND GARLANDS ARE BROUGHT. 


Fig. 1. A maid-servant presenting a cup of wine to a gentleman and lady seated on chairs with cushions, probably of leather. 4. Another, 
5. Presents a lotus flower; and 9, a garland which he is going to tie round the neck of the 


high-souled, well-informed lady just quoted from, and whiose death | 


has been a national loss, that ‘ those who are so careful that women 
should not become men, do not see that men are becoming what they 
have decided that women should be—are falling into the feebleness 
which they have so long cultivated in their companions.” And 
further “ itis owing to the petty subjects and interests on which alone 


they are exercised, that the companionship of women, such 
as their present circumstances make them, so often exercises a dis- 
solvent influence on high faculties and aspirations in men.” 
Furthermore, many of the earnest individuals alluded to have 
zealously co-operated with that little band of able, generous, high- 
spirited women who, under the skilful leadership of Miss Bessie 
Raynor Parkes, have, during the last four years, been engaged in 
rooting up pernicious prejudices, and trampling baneful customs 
under foot; in encouraging irresolute friends, and—we say it with 
huge satisfaction—routing dastardly foes. Certainly it has done 
many a manly heart good to behold one literary misogynist 
after another smitten to the ground by the pens of these fair 
champions of womanhood, as effectively as the knights in 
“Orlando Furioso” were hurled into the dust by the lances of 
Marphisa and Bradamant. 

In conclusion, let me hope that with such noble-hearted workers 
as I have indicated, England may, even in my time, be versed in 
“all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” in so far as the treatment of 
women was concerned. S. L. 


“STOP THIEF !” 
HINTS TO HOUSEHOLDERS, 

iE THESE BURGLARIOUS TIMES, when one hardly feels safe 

abroad in the street in suspicious neighbourhoods, or even at 
home by the fire-side, the doors and windows of honest citizens’ 
houses are (or ought to be) inspected every night before going to bed 
with extra (and not altogether unnecessary) care. Any hints there- 
fore as to how the ingress of the burglar may be impeded will, I am 
convinced, be notaltogether unacceptable to the readers of this journal. 
I would therefore beg to call attention to a pamphlet, which was 
published some few years ago, at the time the Rev. J. Hollest 
of Frimley was murdered, and which I bought at the time.* 
It is from the able pen of Mr. George Cruikshank, and is 
entitled “Stop Thief!” This little work is full of information, 
which is just now very valuable, inasmuch as it tells us 
how the thieves manage to break into houses, and therefore enables us 
to meet their cunning and wicked designs by simple, but yet ingenious 
contrivances. A capital drawing on the outside of the pamphlet, 
shows us two burglars who, having found their efforts to break into 
a house useless, have thrown the light of their bull’s-eye on to a 
notice, which signifies that there is “‘No admittance except on 
business.” They have no business, and, therefore, can obtain no 
admittance. Now ‘Mr. Cruikshank tells us the burglars’ house- 
breaking instruments are—First. A small steel bar with sharp points 
turning outwards, which is made in two parts, screwing together in 
the middle, and is used for drawing out window frames. Secondly. 
A gouge or hollowchisel. Thirdly. A saw, four crowbars (various), 
files, and pocket jacks. The thief seldom attacks the front of the house, 
he generally goes to the back windows and doors ; if he cannot unlock 
the door with a skeleton key, he proceeds to cut a circular hole 
with a “ centre-bit,” like punching a gun-wad, and then putting in 
his arm, he is enabled to undo the bolt. A gentleman tells me that 
he once actually saw the operation take place. A small party were 
sitting in a country house, with little or no light in the room. They 
heard the ‘“centre-bit” at work from the outside, and putting 
out the candles, they waited till the hand came into the room; the 
hand was then seized, but the owner unfortunately escaped. What 
they ought to have done would have been to have pulled the hand 
through up to the elbow, and then bent the arm upwards; escape 
would then have been impossible. 

The panels of the door, thefore, are the weak points which must 
be most attended to by the domestic engineer. Sheet iron is not 
always to be depended upon. Mr. Cruikshank, on this account, 
advises us to line the whole of the door with bands or strips of 
wrought iron, which should be nailed across, close enough to prevent 
a hole, sufficiently wide to admit the 
burglar’s hand, from being cut. He also 
advises that, whereas glass, &c., is easily 
broken, all the strength should be given 
to the shutters, which, like the door, 
should be lined or strapped with iron. 
Now the ladies can assist us much in 
this matter. The process will not cost 
much money, and but very little labour. 
Some old iron hoops should be purchased} 
or should there be any old beer-barrels 
about the premises, the hoops may be 
taken off and the staves used to boil the 
kettle. Mr. Cruikshank then writes: “1 
would also take the liberty of suggesting 
to young ladies, that when they feel 
fatigued with their ‘crochet work,’ they 
might draw some pretty pattern (such a 
the words ‘Stop Thief,’ ornamented with 
an elaborate scroll or figures of stars, W¢-3 
see Fig. 1 in pamphlet) on the panels ° 
the parlour shutter and door panels, a 
do a little naihvorl: With a sweet little 
dear of a basket of nails and a little lov® 
of a hammer they might (taking care 10° 
to knock their dear little fingers) do the! 
papas and mammas good service, for the 
housebreaker’s sharp-cutting instruments 
dislike to meet a nail as much as aBY7 
thing.” The iron hoops also can be naile‘ 
on in an interlaced and pretty patter? 
Here then is a new idea for the ladie® 
to apply their ingenuity to real practic# 
use, and I am convinced that there are 
many girls who would be delighted 
have the chance of making themselv®? 


c® 


useful, and at the same time of Gat 
playing their ingenuity and taste in tps 
nails. 


arrangement of the pattern of the 
A dog in the kitchen and a be 
the shutter are the ordinary mea” 
used against midnight marauders, °F oe 
Mr. Cruikshank observes :— 
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actual mechanical contrivances pitted against mechanical cone 
vances. He also assures timid persons residing in towns a0 ‘e ont 
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burglar to get into the parlour windows, &c., he advises that 4 sc} a 
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through the sashes of both windows, thus making the two ee 
plications of this plan, which the reader would understand at one® by 
looking at the plates he gives. 

Wedges again are very useful for the doors of bedroor 
the more you press open the door, the tighter the door is eee i 
have discovered a shop in London where these wedges are Bye ‘6d. 
18 at Underwood’s 56, Haymarket, price from ls. 6d. to «sides 
according to size; they are made of brass with a slip of wood rod! 
which can be in an instant withdrawn, and the wedge remove xcep! 
the inside, whereas from the outside no amount of pushing (mit 


the door be broken down) would allow the intruder to gun 


* Bradbury and Eyans, 11, Bouverie-street. Price 44 
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tance. These wedges may be used with an ordinary cracker, so that 
‘ny person forcing the door would cause the two portions of the 
wedge to approximate suddenly, and the cracker to go off. Such 
form of wedge would be well adapted to back-doors of kitchens, Wc. 
In conversation upon this subject with a friend, who has large pre- 
Serves, he mentioned that his keepers always carry an “ Identifler” 
with them in their pockets. He goes upon the principle of moral 
fear which exists in the mind of the poacher or the burglar 
A man is seen in the house, or in the cover, the “ Identifier” is 
taken out of its resting place, and a slight blow on to a hard sub- 
Stance causes an instantaneous and immense illumination, which 
enables the holder to look about him, and take proceedings accord- 
ingly. Instead of attacking the poacher, the keepers have orders 
simply to identify their man. “TI see you, sir; I know who you are ; 
and as sure as you are born you will have a summons issued on 
you to-morrow morning.” These identifiers can be obtained from 
Wilkinson and Son, 27, Pall Mall, S.W., price 2s. 3d. cach. 8 
The following is my actual experience of their use :—Upon striking 
the top (which is covered with a cap on ordinary occasions), an 
intensely bright light instantly springs out of the case ; which is 
Something like a rocket. Used in a handle, it burns from seven to 
ten minutes, and gives light enough for a person to discern objects 
quite plain at ten to twenty yards distance. It is not easily put out, 
and in close quarters would be a famous fiery weapon. The identifier 
will not answer for in-door use, but would be excellent anywhere 
out of doors. F. T, BuckLanp. 


PASTIMES. 


AN ACTING CHARADE: 


ARRANGED FOR THE DRAWING-ROooM, FoR SEVEN CHARACTERS, AS 
FOLLOWS !— 
{Prima-donna, Theatre Royal, 


Mme. Techerini c.cccsccccssceees \. Chokington. 

MissuTinsell ve civtictsacsssecees Low Comedy Actress, ditto. 
Mr. Caterform..........ssscccessess Manager of Theatre Royal, do. 
Walter Maytown ......cscceeees A Young Musical Professor. 
Jessie Maytown (his sister)... 4 Painter of Photographs. 
Bucy: Tomkins —...¢.sssscecseases Servant to Miss Maytown. 
Josiah Wiggins (not seen)... Servant to Miss Tinsell. 
Jabez Greedem  .....cceeeee seve -“L vetired Grocer. 


THE WORD—‘* PAR-SI-MONY.” 


SCENE 4ri.— MONY ” (treated as “‘ MONEY ”). 
Room as before, in Mme. Techerini’s //ouse; Mme. Techerini and Miss 
Tinsell discovered sitting at work. 

Mme. T.—And do you really mean to say that you have come to 
such a resolution as that? : 

Miss T.—Come to it? _Why I have already written to him to that 
effect, and not having received a reply, conclude that he’s quite of my 
opinion, and has ¢ladly thrown off the fetters. k 

Mme. T—Ah! but I trust not like you, only to put on others, which 
will be harder to bear and less easy to break. , ; 

Miss T. (pettishly).—There, now Tibbie, you're talking sentiment, a 
thing I detest, for although it’s all very well to act it, I find anything so 
Wearing to the nerves much too expensive to indulge in on one’s own 
account. 

Mme. T.—Polly Brindle! I thought I knew you as well as anybody, 
and certainly considered your way of dismissing Mark Dumble cold 
and calculating enough; yet I must say that I never expected to see 
you sacrificing name, fame, freedom, and all else that you have talked 
80 much about, to marry a miserable old man for the sake of his 
“money.” ? ayia 

Miss T.—And pray what do you think first and most inspired me to 
seek a name, and strive for fame? but the desire to possess money; not 
for its own sake exactly, but for the intense pleasure of spending it. 

Ame. T.—Indeed! then it strikes me that you would know more of 
that pleasure as the wife of Walter Maytown, than as Mrs. Jabez 
Greedem. 

Miss T. (laughing heartily).—W ell! it certainly is a deplorable name 
to take upon one’s self; but it’s beautifully burnished, Tibbie; and 
Jabez is a most agreeable and tractable man, and will enable me to 
practise many virtues with his long-stored gold. 

Mme. T.—Beware! that amongst others he doesn’t teach you that of 
privation, or remind you too frequently, that mewm and tuum are not 
one and the same. 

Miss T.—Oh, never fear that! you shall see, and congratulate me on 
my triumph before two months are at an end; for my engagement with 
Caterform ceases in three weeks, and then I shall be married; but not 
before, or I might risk an action with the manager, which my future 
husband would not hear of, he’s so mindful of my welfare. 

Mme. T. (sarcastically).—I should be surprised if he were not; any- 
body may see that he estimates you most highly. Well, Polly! it is 
strange to think how soon you have got tired of your public career, 
notwithstanding your great success. Now I, on the contrary, like 
mine better every day, although I have always had to work harder 
than you, and have actually gained less of the world’s goods thereby. 

Miss T.—You make a great mistake; I'm not tired of it; but you 
must admit that I should be something more than mortal to resist an 
opportunity of the enjoyment of spending thousands, which I have uot 
had the slightest trouble in making. 

Mme. T.—Yes! yes! we have yet to see whether that excessive tact 
you are so skilled in will secure the truest and most lasting enjoyment. 

Miss T. (impatiently).—Oh ! you were always a croaker, ‘libbie! 
een hastily and drawing on her shawl)—There, I shall go. (Waviey 
ver hand as she leaves the room)—Good bye! good bye! I shall yet 
astonish you all. “ait Miss 'T’. 

Mme. T. (looking after her sadly).—Good bye, Polly! it’s my belief 
that you are to be the most astonished. [Here moves to the piano, and 
plays and sings ballad, “ He hath looked on me with coldness, ge. 3” at the 
conclusion of which, curtain falls. | 

Exp or Tuirp Sy~ttante—“ MONY.” 


SCENE 5ru.—* PARSIMONY” (ENTIRE WORD). 


A Room in Mr. Jabez Greedem’s House. Mr.Greedem discovered sitting 
by a miserable-looking fire, with a troubled and fidgetty manner, when 
enter Mrs. Greedem, formerly Miss 'Tinsell, or Polly Brindle. 

Mrs. G.—How very provoking of you, Mr. Greedem, to have sent 
my flower-woman away! I particularly wished for some to decorate 
my room with to-morrow, and I really do wish that you would consider 
me and my tastes more. é 

Mr. G.—What? what? what?—aye, ah! yes! but tastes are so 
expensive. 

Mrs. G. Cae te ace Doty A shilling’s worth of flowers, 
Jabez! Really this is too amusing! (Approaching fire.) What a fire! 
I thought I told Wiggins to attend to it. 

Mr. G.—Well! I don’t know what you would have; I call this a 
furnace, and was just about to take some of it off! Such folly, when 
Coals are so enormously dear. Why, as the winter advances, we shall 
have to pay still higher for them, and where the money’s to come 
from I'm sure I don’t know. 

Mrs. G.—Come from? Permit me to tell you, Mr. Greedem, that so 
long as fuel is to be had, money shall be found to purchase it, and not 
8 living thing in this house shal be cold (if 1 know it) while a fire can 
be made to give warmth and comfort. 5 

Mr. G. (fretfutly)—Oh! I shall bo ruined! I know I shall (here 
extinguishes one of the candles). Vve only got a few pounds left, and 
you want me to spend them all at once. 

Mrs. G.—Jabez Greedem, are you in earnest? or are you mad? Or 
is this what the world calls “parsimony?” In either case you are 
Pitiable, and contemptible; but so indeed am I, and rightly served no 
doubt. (Aside) Oh! if Tibbie Wagstaff could see me now! 

. Mr. G—No! No! I’m not mad, don’t you think that; but troubled 

in my mind, for have | not to keep two on the means that were scarcely 


nough for one? And you have no idea of economy (puts a piece of 
(7 


Coal between the bars with his fingers). This morning, for instance, you 
took butter on your bread, although you had an egg for breakfast; now 
that’s a thing I never think of doing, when money’s so scarce, and times 
80. hard. 

Mrs. G. (indignantly and angrily).—You miserable, mean old man— 
You wretched—why I do believe that you are a miser! Oh, horror! 1 
£0 at once to Caterform, and engage myself for the coming season; 

‘en see who shall dare deny me common comforts—not you! ‘There, 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


even you shall have half my salary, aye! and more than half, if you 
can enjoy the spending of it better than your own long-hoarded, mouldy 
lucre. 

Mr. G. (brightening up and rubbing his hands with intense satisfaction). 
—Now, you've put yourself sadly out of temper, Mary! Yet /’m not 
angry with you! not 1; on the contrary, it delights me to see how you 
show your good sense by desiring to resume your profession. We may 
now be able to live a little more to your tastes, for I must be candid 
with you, Mary, I only married you with the hope that you would 
continue to earn sufficient for your own expenses! as I am much too 
poor to keep a wife; and you can earn a deal of money. : 

Mrs. G, (aside).—Can it be possible that I am bound to honour this 
man? No! surely no! (Addressing herself to Mr. G. storming with 
rage) Jabez Greedem! You have tried my patience and my self- 
esteem to madness! by making the cruel truth so plain that I despise 
myself as well as you! That we have deceived each other, but most 
of all ourselves, is also much too true. But you have been too hasty in 
revealing your sordid views; for I’ye still enough tact left, and hence- 
forth I'll use it, to right myself, and make you Fs poorer, if not a better 
man. So look to it, Mr. Greedem! for before 1 earn another penny, 
T’'ll see how much the law will let me spend of yours. 2 

[Exit Mrs. G. in a great fury. 

Mr. G. (excited and bewildered).—Oh dear! oh, dear! What does she 
mean? She'll spend my money ? Nathohe can’t, she dare not (here 
starts as if with a sudden thought); besides, it’s not all mine; the better 
part was Maytown’s, and he shall have it. (Jere pauses, and then says 
slowly) Ah! but Maytown’s dead, and cannot take it. Yet he left a 
son, and I'l—Tll go and find him, and tell him how—(suddenly 
correcting himself). No; not ioe there's no need for that; 
but I can say I knew his father, and he left me twenty thou- 
sand pounds, which I should wish this son to have (here pauses 
again as tf considering what Nabi hatinc ccd then suddenly re- 
sumes). Oh! yes; Pl go! I'll go! foy Pye been a fool, and married 
a wife who says she'll spend all mine: but she'll never know how much 
I’ve got, and I’ll take care she don’t ; for she must be made to think 
that when Maytown’s claim ig paid, I’ve no more left; and she can earn 
a deal of money, which I must teach her how to keep ; for these women 
are such miserable, chattering spendthrifts. d 

[Exit Jabez Greedem—Curtain falls. 
(To be concluded in our next). 


San ees ee See 
RIDING: FOR LADIE“g anpd CHILDREN. 
NEw SERIEs.—Cyprer IV. 

ADIES about their horses are like men about their guns; the 
horse that belongs to, and jg constantly ridden and petted by, 
a lady, is, in her estimation, the dest, In the eyes of a lady who 
loves her horse, the animal, if tolerably handsome, possesses all 
those points and qualifications ingisteq upon by the small German 
Prince (vide the anecdote “The Price of Perfection,” in last week’s 
number). If you want to make a mortal foe of a lady, sug- 
gest to her that the horse she rides, likes, and thinks suits her 
admirably, “ has not got good shoulders.” or “ springs into his canter 
badly.” She may curb her wrath, and content herself with giving 
you a glance of pitying contempt; but she will not like you the 
better for your unpleasant candour, believe me. 

In the same way a lady always likes her horse to be thought the 
fastest. If her friend and neighbour flaunts before her the merits 
and speed of her ‘mare who can trot eichteen miles an hour,” lady 
number one will forthwith make, and firmly believe in the assertion, 
that ‘‘she has ridden her ‘Vesper,’ or ‘Polly,’ or ‘Sunbeam,’ at 
that rate several times, but to-day she is a little tired, or some- 
thing.” A mild painting of facts with fancy is allowable in such 
ceases. It is the old goose and swan delusion which happily affects 
the mind of every woman concerning everything that is dear to her. 
It is aharmless thing enough generally but sometimes it is attended 
with evil results; as for instance when. in attempting to prove the 
truth of their statements, ladies inconsiderately rattle their horses 
along at the top of their speed on a road hard as iron. 

In riding as in most other things, ladies very properly are not at 
all apt to disregard the becoming; put they do not all know that 
reining up when descending a dip, however slight, is detrimental not 
only to their horse’s appearance, but to their own. I have not the 
slightest desire to offer instruction to those who know much better 
about all these things than I dg myself; but it must be borne in 
mind by those who may feel inclined to scoff at me, that I only pro- 
fess to write for those who are tyros in the art. No one ever men- 
tioned to me that it would be an error of taste.on my part to 
pull-up when I wanted to look well when going down a hill or a 
slope; but I discovered the fact for myself on observing that horse- 
breakers and grooms, when showing-off a horse, invariably pull him 
up going up a rise. 

The spur appears to have SO many advocates, that I ought to be 
quite crushed by the weight of opposition to my opinions on its 
demerits. On the contrary, however, far from being convinced by 
the eloquence brought to bear upon the subject by my fair (and 
other) opponents, or by their enraptured descriptions of five points, 
and single spring, I reiterate my assertion that 2 thoroughly good 
rider will manage the least manageable of horses better without than 
with the spur. Many “wrongs do not make a right,” says a Trans- 
atlantic authority, therefore the use of it by “the first lady-riders of 
the day” proves nothing. After all it is so entirely a question of 
taste, and of whether the horse will stand it, that the voices in 
favour of are sure to be as numerous ag those which are raised against 
it. But that more evil may be wrought through an injudicious use 
of itthan by the stroke of a whip even from a rash and inex- 
perienced hand, we have had sad proof in more than one instance. 
Not being a horse myself, I have no personal interest in counselling 
its disuse ; but I think “ Discipline,” and others, will agree with me 
in advising that beginners, and indeed all who are not most accom- 
plished horsowomen, should abstain from indulging in its (apparently) 
seductive delights. 

The riding-boots I prefer are little Wellingtons; they are not only 
the most comfortable, but they are the prettiest. The patent leather 
“leglet,” now so much worn for walking, is also rather in favour 
with many ladies as a substitute for the Wellingtons. I do not like 
them so well myself, as I think whenever the object can be attained 
without a join it is desirable. They can be made to order by any 
good ladies’ bootmaker. I forward the address of one house (that I 
know makes and sells them) to the correspondents’ column. 

The habit—if well made, and put into graceful folds at the waist, 
and if it is of fine cloth, gives rather too statuesque an appearance 
to the figure unless a single linsey or cloth petticoat is worn under 
it. It ought to be as full, but not at all fuller than the habit; it 
will then cause it to hang in less artistic folds may be, but more 
strictly in accordance with our present notions of what is “ be- 
coming” without giving it a bulky or puffy look. Of course it must 
be put into a very deep band at the waist, and must not be long 
enough to be visible when the habit is raised in walking. 

Many ladies who ride exceedingly well, do so solely by reason of 
their marvellous balance. This is all very well when they are 
mounted on a thoroughly trained and reliable horse; but they are 
at a great disadvantage if they cannot keep their seat by sitting 
tight to the saddle, and firmly grasping the pummel when mounted 
on a shifty uncertain horse. A horse who, when he is fresh, canterg 
in a series of bounds when he is held in, will upset the balance of a 
light slight woman who has trusted to her “balance” alone, and who 
has not got the third crutch to press against. With such a horse it 
is necessary that you should have acquired a seat that never moves 
or slips; if you have this, and, at the same time take care to keep 
your left knee pressed tightly and firmly against the saddle, your 
horse will bound out of his skin as soon as shake you off. 

In my next chapter I shall commence a series of short progressive 
lessons on leaping. If one reader learns to surmount the difficulties 
of hurdle, fence, or creek, by attending to my instructions, I shall be 
satisfied, for it will be more than I expect. 

I know how much more efficacious a verbal hint, or the smallest 
example, is, than the most carefully and conscientiously written 
instruction. My meaning may be remarkably clear to myself, for 
instance, in many cases, and very good and practical in its way; but 
through an unhappiness of expression, it may be involved ; and, in 


1 


fact, one of those things that no one can understand, and may there- 
fore fail of its intended effect. Endeavouring, as I have done, to 
take up every point connected with riding for ladies and children— 
to enlarge upon it fully—to describe it clearly—and to say how it 
ought, and how it ought not to be done—it has been extremely diffi- 
cult for me to avoid tautology and circumlocution. That I have not 
done so in all cases I am painfully aware; but that I have striven 
to do so I can most truthfully affirm. About many things I 
might have said more; about many, less (with marked effect) ; 
about all, what I have said, might have been said better. 
Still, _28_ good riding and good writing have been rarely found 
combined in the same person since the death of the “ admirable 
Crichton,” I cannot take great shame to myself for my short- 
comings. Had I “read up” for my subject I might have indulged 
m technicalities from which, as I have never seen a line on 
the subject, T have refrained ; in the one case I should have been ° 
more discursive, and less easily followed; inthe other, though the 
theoretical part of it may seem less attractive, I can answer for the 
practice I meuleate being good, That I should fail signally, and 
cover myself with well-merited disgrace if I attempted to instruct in 
the science of the haute ecole, T have not the slightest doubt; but at 
the same time I feel tolerably sure that if I had her to myself, with 
0 eae ie aorta pane ee I could teach a lady to be a good horse- 

( I sek, That is to say, that supposing her to be gifted 
with ordinary intelligence, I would undertake that sho should, xt the 
expiration of that week, arrive at a full knowledge of all that an 
averagely-spirited horse may bo expected to do, and of all that 
it behoves her to do to meet those possible proceedings 

The plan I have known a riding-master follow of giving a by-no- 
means cowardly pupil twelve lessons in walkine mae the back af a 
broken-hearted screw, with no mouth, and a habit of twisting him- 
self round after the riding-master’s horse in every direction ae ears 
to me to be one of those mendacious attempts to extort ae rain 
good-natured credulity, which cannot be too soon discountenanced, 


(To be continued.) 


ANS WERE ON PASTIMES, 


LADIES’ SPURS. 

MApAm,—I see by your paper that one of your correspondents is 
afraid that by wearing a spur with a rowel, it will cause her to tear her 
habit. This I do not think will be the case, as I have worn mine for a 
long time, and have never done so, nor am I likely to do, as the rowel 
will immediately run round if it catches the habit, whereas the pointed 
spur might tear so if it passed through the habit if, in the act of 
spurring her horse, the rider were to give herself a sudden jerk, or rise 
in the saddle. The boots I have always worn are like gentlemen’s, 
coming well up the leg, as they protect it from rubbing against the 
stirrup leather or saddle; high heels, to prevent the foot accidentally 
slipping through the stirrup, and in which you can have sockets fixed for 
your spurs, a far less troublesome way than buckling on with a strap: 


‘for which reason I have ordered a pair to be made to fit mine like the 


drawing I sent you last week. In conclusion, I cannot think those 
ladies who admire a severe cutting whip are less cruel than those 
who compel an obstinate sluggish horse to obey them with a spur. 
T am sure no lady who loves her horse would ever lacerate its side in 
the manner some say they are almost compelled to do, if they ride with 
a spur, which they occasionally use when required.—I remain, Madam, 
yours, obediently, R. P. C——y. 


Mapam,—I have read with much pleasure the letter you have lately 
published in your paper on the above question. g 

_i can readily imagine many of my own sex who perhaps are fond of 
riding, yet have never done more than mixed with others in the park, 
or during the season along the parade of Brighton, or some other 
fashionable place, and therefore condemn its use by a lady. For 
myself, I enjoy those places very much, but prefer, as was the case in 
my early days, a ride along a country road, with the green turf grow- 
ing by the sides, occasionally making a short cut across the country. 
It has been my good fortune always to have had a strong, well-bred 
horse, capable of doing so. Yet I think that some of those who con- 
demn the spur would have found it difficult to have made my horse 
take a leap at all times, unless they had had one, a simgle touch of it 
oftentimes doing far more than the most severe cut with a whip; in 
fact, many horses refuse a leap unless they feel the spur. This [ 
poe was my own case with a horse when I chanced to ride with- 
out one. 

Let ladies try a snaffle, instead of constantly worrying and punish- 
ing their horses’ mouths with severe curb bits, using spurs when 
required, not constantly pricking their horses’ sides, and I am sure they 
will find their horses go better, and with much more ease to them- 
selves. If any lady should wish to buy one, the best place I know is 
at Mr. Latchford’s, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C., who keeps every kind of 
spur for ladies in stock, and for boots I can recommend §. 'N orman, 
Oakley-street, Westminster-road, for good shape and the finest leather, 
and remain, Madam, your constant subscriber, Mary M——r. 


MApAM,—Permit me to ask your correspondents “Amazon” and 
‘““R. P. C—y” how the spur on the right foot is made available. I do 
not see how a lady so equipped can prick her horse with both spurs ; 
also must not that habit be inconveniently and excessively short which 
permits both feet and spurs to be constantly seen? Let me suggest 
to those ladies who may think of ordering a spur (or a pair) after the 
model in the Lady's Journal, last. week, to have it made, so as to fasten 
into a box in the heel of the riding boot; it is immovable, much simpler 
and prettier than a clumsy strap round the ankle, the neck might be as 
short, and the points as long and sharp as those represented, and the 
same In number; and if the habit was arranged with a hole, through 
which the spur might protrude, the cloth would never be damaged.— 
Tam, Madam, yours obediently, CULEX. 


MapAm,—Having read with interest the discussion in your journal 
on the use of the spur by ladies, I venture to enclose a few remarks 
is my own on the subject, should you deem them worthy of inser- 

ion. 

First, it is observable that no lady who has ¢ried the spur has as yet 
written to condemn its use. 

Ladies, like Miss J. (who, by the way, though she has ridden so long, 
is still in doubt whether petticoats should be worn in riding or not), 
condemn the practice, but on very insufficient grounds. No doubt 
instances of its abuse may occur, especially by professionals, who are 
anxious to show off. 

But this has nothing to do with the proper use of it by ladies. I can 
safely say that of the many ladies whom I know to be in the habit of 
wearing spurs, I never saw one use them wantonly or without occasion. 
Secondly, it must be borne in mind that many ladies who ride, are not 
able to procure a “ perfect lady’s horse.” They must, therefore, either 
give up riding altogether, or be content with such horses as they can 
get ; and many of the horses absolutely require the spur. Some time 
ago, I was riding with a lady who was mounted on a horse which looked 
quiet enough, but which, as we afterwards learned, had brought more 
than one fair rider to grief. 

After we had ridden some distance, the brute suddenly turned round, 
and being foiled in an attempt to bolt, set to kicking and plunging; 
fortunately my friend was provided with a sharp spur, which, finding 
her horse was determined to go no further, she applied vigorously. 
The result was, that after a short contest, she completely: mastered 
him, and he went pleasantly and quietly for the remainder of our ride. 
Now, had she not worn a spur, she must have given up her ride. 

I have lately broken two horses for my wife, and I may mention 
that ladies’ horses should be trained by a gentleman, and not left to the 
handling of a groom. One of these was an irritable, hot-headed Irish 
colt, the other a sluggish cob; the former would not abide the whip, 
the cob cared nothing for it. She has always ridden both these horses 
with spurs, and both carry her admirably. My experience, then, goes 
to prove that the spur is, in many instances, necessary for ladies’ wear. 
Timid riders, and those who are learning, should ‘never be trusted 
with one: but to ladies who ride well and with proper confidence, who 
know, as Virgil says :— 

Foedere certo, 
Et premere, et laxas dave habenas. 


Spurs, in my humble opinion, are both useful and ornamental. 
The lady’s spur should always have a large sharp rowel, at least one 
inch in diameter. If it runs easily in the neck of the spur, there is no 


danger of tearing the habit,—Your obedient humble servant, 
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JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


SMALL PRESENT OR PRIZE GIFT AND REWARD 
BOOKS, : 
For Boys or Young Ladies, really worthy of notice. 


Size 8vo crown, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Illustrated, 


~ x 
IRACLES of NATURE and 
MARVELS of ART. Sketches and Narratives of 
Interest and Information, With uunerous full-page illustra- 
tions. Very handsomely bound in relief, full gilt cloth sides 
and back, and gilt edges, 8s, 6d. 
A. highly attractive voluime.’’—Dial. 


W. H. G. KINGSTON’S ADVENTURES of 
DICK ONSLOW among the REDSKINS. With 17 illus- 
trations by W. Harvey, J. Portch, &c. Cloth gilt, 88. 6d. 

‘4 first-rate tale, told by one who is evidently no novice at 
tale-telling. Mr. Kingston's name is sufficient guarantee to 
any boy, or anyone who delights in adventures, that the tale 
all that such a tale should be—quite sensational.”’—City 

NESS, 

MINISTERING MEN; or, Heroes of Missionary 
Enterprise. By the Rev. JAMES GARDNER, A.M., M.D., &e. 
With eight full-page illustrations. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

MEN of DEEDS and DARING. Stories and 
Lessons of their Lives. A Book for Boys. By EDWARD N. 
MARKS, 3s. 6d. 

REMARKABLE MEN, their Lives and Adven- 
tures. -A. Book for Boys. By M. 8. COCKAYNE. IMustra- 
tions, Cloth gilt, 3s. Gd. 

New Tale for Young Ladies. 

MISS MILLY MOSS; or, Sunlight and Shade, 
By ELLEN ©. CLAYTON, Author of ‘*Celebrated Women,” 
&e., &c, Crown 8vo, With eight full-page ilustrations on 
tinted paper, by Florence Claxton. Cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 

seis is an agreeable and lively tale, in which sound sense 
and sterling worth of character are contrasted.” 

“The heroine and her friends are excellent types of true- 
hearted English countryfied girls—pious yet cheerful, and 
domesticated yet thoroughly refined.” 

NOTABLE WOMEN. A Book for Young 
Ladies. By ELLEN C. CLAYTON. With illustrations, Cloth 
gilt, 3s. Gd. 

MINISTERING .WOMEN. Edited by Dr. 
GUMMING, With illustrations. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

CELEBRATED WOMEN. <A Book for Young 
Ladies. By ELLEN ©. CLAYTON, With illustrations. Cloth 
gilt, ds, Gu" : 

WOMEN of the REFORMATION; their Lives, 
Traits, and Trials. By ELLEN C. CLAYTON. Tlustrated. 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 64. 

SIX STEPS to HONOUR; or, Great Truths 
Illustrated, viz. ;—Obedience, Truthfulness, Honesty, Kind- 
ness, Perseverance, and Piety. In six stories, By the Rev, 
H. PLANDREWS. With seven illustrations, and the title-page 
in gold, by Richard Doyle, &e, Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ’ 

No youth can peruse the above book without feeling both 
wiser arid better; it can with confidence be recommended. 


DEAN & SON’S POPULAR HALF-CROWN SERIES. 
Cloth, yery handsomely gilt, gilt edges, Full-pase Engravings, 
Coloured. 

ADVENTURES of a MONKEY; or a Voyage 
onaRaft, By CATHERINE CLOW... Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

FANNY and ARTHUR; or Persevere and 
Prosper. By Mrs. HOOPER, Cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 

HAPPY TALES for HAPPY HEARTS. By the 
Autlior of * Spring Flowers and Christmas Berries." 2s. 6d. 

EVA and her PLAYFELLOWS. By C. M. 
SMITH. Coloured Plates. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

TOYFUL SUNDAY STORIES; or, Tales 
eae of the ‘Gord's Prayer.” By Mis. UPCHER 
COUSENS. Mlustrated with Full-page Engravings on tinted 
paper. Cloth gilt, 2s. 64. 

DEAN & SON, 11, LUDGATE-HILL. 


Now ready, handsomely bound, price 12s., 


OLUME XXXII. of the LADY’S 
NEWSPAPER and PICTORIAL TIMES from Jan. 4 
to Noy. 8, 1862. 
Covers for binding may also be obtained at the Publishing 
Office, or of Mr. W. J. JOUNsoN, 83, Fleet-street. Price 3s. 


OHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


EAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
_the Present and the Past, designed to preserye for future 
reading all that is worthy of preseryation. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s, 6d. cach; or superbly 
bound for Prizes and Presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic OFFICE, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


EAUTIFUL POETRY.—Weekly, price 

7 4d: and in Monthly Parts, price 1s. 4d. A re-issue of 

BEAUTIFUL POETRY, the Choicest of the Present and the 
Past. Nos. 1 to 17, and Parts 1 to 4, now ready, 


Criric OFFICE, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W,C. 


SSAYS on PREACHING and SKETCHES 
oneal of SERMONS, for Clergymen, | every week in the 
CLERICAL JOURNAL. Price 3d... A specimen copy in 
return for four stamps.—10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


This day is published, Second Edition, price 7s. 6d., 


HANDY-BOOK of ECCLESIASTICAL 
. LAW. Especially adapted for the use of the Clergy and 
Solicitors. By GEORGE R. HARDING, Esq., of Lincoln’s- 
inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


[DecEMBER 6, 1862. 


- ° 
IANOFORTES, first quality, at MOORE 
“ and MOORE'S, No. 104, Bishopsgate-street Within. 
These are first-class pianos, of rare excclience, possessing e@X- 
quisite improvements (recently applied), which effect a grand, 
pee and beautiful quality of tone, that stands unrivalled. 

rice from 18 guineas. First-class pianos for hire, with easy 
terins of purchase. 


/ rl a a x + rm 
WiONEY ADVANCED.—BRITISH 

& REVERSIONARY and INVESTMENT COMPANY 
(Limited), 22, Moorgate-street, E.C.—Advances of 50/. and 
upwards made on reversions, shares, dock warrants, household 
furniture (without removal), and personal security, repayable 
by dustalments extending over any period not exceeding three 
yeATE: GEORGE WHIFFEN, Sec, 


CTW | IIT , 
VELESCOPES, OPERA, RACE, FLELD, 
and GENERAL OUT-DOOR DAY and NIGHT RE- 
CONNOTERING and RIFLE GLASSES, for the Waistcoat 
Pocket, each containing 12 and 18 lenses. Will show a person 
to know him 24, and an object frou 10 to 12 miles. They are 
preferred for dcer-stalking by sportsmen, gainekeepers, and 
tourists. Also Jupiter's moons, Satura’s rings, and the double 
stars, are distinctly seen, 
MESsks, SOLOMON, opticians, 89, Albemarte-street, Piccadilly, 
opposite the York Hotel. 


x 
PECTACLES.—rThe Patent, Newly- 
invented TINTED SPECTACLES are patronised by the 
majoaity of the Nobility, including Viscount Palmerston. 
They give extraordinary relief to weak, dim, and defective 
vislol. 
S. and TB. Sotomons, No. 39, Albeimarle-street, Piccadilly, 
opposite the York iLotel. 


GEWING-MACTH NES.—Ladies are invited 
to call and see FINKLE and LYON’S celebrated Lock- 
stitch Machines, whieh for simplicity and perfection of me= 
chanisin stand unrivalled for family use, dressinakers, &¢. 
N.B.— Machines by the most eminent makers for Christmas 
presents from 5 guineas. 
G, Jexincs, Agent, 530, New Oxford-strect. 


I 


AD Pl 

C. LEE and CO., 29, Oxford-street, 
e W.C., and HW, Lawrence-Pountney-lane, E.C,, bey to 
invite the attention of the nobility, gentry, and others, to 
their (MPROVED TIGHT-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
trom the celebrated Manufactory of LApD, Wessten, and Co., 
which, for beauty and simplicity of construction, and etticiency 
in working, are unequalled by any. Circulars sent post tree 

on application. 


’ i 10 LADIES.—A Great Novelty. — ‘The 
ONE SHILLING HAIR WAVER produces a mayaili- 
cent natural Wave of the Hair ina few minutes, without hot 
water, or anything injurious, With instructions for use, post 
free, fourteen stamps. 
G. CARLES, Manufacturer, 1, George’s-row, London, E.C. 


= = VAC r yyw. 
A LICINE, or the HESSE BOUQUE! ,; 
made expressly for the wedding, and _ accepted by 
ILRI the PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE. Manufactured 
and Sold only by Mr. BENJAMIN LIND, the Medical hiall, 
Dover, and “his agents, Messrs. Newbery and Sons, 45, 5 
Paul's; Mr. Looper, 55, Grosvenor-strect, aud Pall Mall, Lone 
don; and Messrs. Glazier and Kemp, Brighton. 

“In addition to the patronage bestowed upon it by the 
various members of the Royal Family, it has become a favourite 
on the toilettes of the noble and distinguished of our land.” — 
Editor of the Court Circular, Noy. 29th, 1862. 


r | r x & ra x r % Y ry. 
BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION,—The 
recipe of a FRENCH LADY who retained her youthful 

appearance and beanty to a late period of life, sent to any 
address on receipt of GO postage-stamps.—Address YOLLANDE, 
post-office, Brompton-row, London, 


Wk CHOCOLAT HYGIENIQUE, fresh 
every week, from the manufactory at Passy, Paris. This 
Chocolate, of highly tonic properties, is sold by French weight 
and at Paris prices, 1s. ls. 3d., 1s. Gd., Is. Si, 2s. &e.: is strongly 
recommended by the faculty; has been honourably inentiones 
at the Exhibition, 1862.—General Depot at DELEVINGNE’S, 
51, Oxford-strect, W.; at Paris, No, 64, Faubourg St. Ifono re- 


SBORNE’S ANALYSED PROVISIONS. 
—The above have been subjected to upwards of 2000 
analyses during the last five years, as certified hy the Analyst; 
Copies of Whose reports may be had on application. GEOKGE 
OSBORNE is now enabled, by the magnitude of his connec~ 
tion, to supply all first-class provisions at such prices a3 t0 
ensure a saving of 15 per cent. to the purchaser. Packages 
gratis.—Osborne’s Cheese Warehouse, Osborne House, BU; 
Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul's, E.C. 


Al rly : yma 
PEAS at the IMPORTERS’ PRICES.— 

The Fiery Crossand Flying Spur, with the tinest de- 
scription of the New Season's ‘leas, having at last arrive’, 
THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY are offering them al 
the merchants’ prices :— 


tich Pekoe Souchong Congou, per Mery Cross, sold by A 
the importer at 3s., duty 1s. od., merchant's profit 1d. 8. @- 
per lb., price to consumer... MEME Leet aathesese 
SeCOUd QUALITY ccccccsseseeeeereeeeeee Teotttesticg tteigtess stats 
Fine Congou, per Flying Spur, sold by the importer at 

vs. 8d., duty 1s. 5d., merchants’ profit 1d, per Lb, price 

to consumer : . 
Second Quality ....cccccccessceseee 


. 


rerretrerretry reer eee errr errs? 


Congou Teas from 2s, 4d., better 2s. Gd, useful 2s. 8d., strong 
and rough 3s. 
All imported by THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, * 


Great St. Helen's-churchyard, Bishopsgate, and warranted 
pure. 
Fe 


N OORE BROTHERS’ NEW LONDON- 
BRIDGE TEA ESTABLISHMENT. 


TrA.—Moore Brothers and Company are the only City mer 
chants willing to supply families who buy for cash direct 7, 
merely merchants’ prices, in quantities not less than zibs. by 
saving effected will be found considerable, as will be seell af! 
a careful perusal of their detailed prospectus, which will be °° 
free on application, 

MOORE BROTHERS AND COMPANY, 
Merchants, 35, London-bridye, City, E. C. 


“Tt is no longer a matter of doubt that what they state W 
be fairly carried out.’—JMJorning Post, Oct. 50. 


ill 


oe 


LOUR, warranted free from adulterat!0”s 

to any part of London (not less than 141bs.), carriage id, 
—Whites for pastry, at per bushel (56lbs,), 10s. 4d. ; Househe. 
recommended for ‘bread-makiig, Os 8.3 seconds, U5. 4 7 fl- 
for brown bread, 9s—Address HORSNAILL and CAT 
POOL. Bullford Mill, Withain, fssex, or 97, Goswell 
Directions for bread-inaking, gratis. 


UNN'S REFINED PURE COLZA 
4s. 6d, per Gallon, is emphatically unequalled for purity 
and brilliancy of Burning in Moperaron and other Oil 
Lainps.—DUNN and Co,, 59, Cannon-street, City. 
Delivered free eight miles. 


JCEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES are 
daily recommended by the Faculty—Testimonials from 
the most eminent of whom may be inspected—as the most 
effectual, safe, speedy, and convenient remedy for CouGiH and 
all disorders of the Lungs, Chest, and Throat. Sold in Loxes, 
1s, 14d., Tins 2s, 9d., 48. 6d., and lls. each. THOMAS KEATING, 
Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


- <s *}2 
PEAEN ESS.—The SOUND MAGNIFIER 

INVISIBLE VOICE CONDUCTOR, a newly-invented 
instrument for severe cases of deafiess. It fits into the ear, 
not perceptible, removes singing noises in the head, and enables 
deat persons to hear distinctly at Church, and at public 
assemblies, * . 

S. and 13. Soromoys, 59, Albermarle street. Piccadilly. 


ONSUMPTION, Cough, Asthmay Neu- 

ralgia, Rheumatism, Spasms, Diarrhoea, &e., are instantly 
relieved by that marvellous remedy known as CHLORODYNE, 
Which was discovered by Dr. J. Collis Browne, MR.C.S.L, 
(2x-Army Medical Staff) and the secret of its recipe contided 
only to J.T, DAY ENPORT, Pharmaccutical Chemist, 33, Gt. 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury square, who is the sole manu- 
factyrer. Medical testimony urnished by the highest autho- 
rities, in military, naval, and civil practice, and numerous 
gratifying statements from the public generally, establish this 
roperty asinvaluable. It relieves pain, soothes the system, 
induces refreshing and soothing sleep without producing or 
having any unpleasant effects like opium, and may be taken 
at any time in a few dry doses, Observe the genuine has the 
words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne ” engraved on the 
Government stamp; none other is genuine. Vrice 2s, 9, and 
43, Gd, a bottle. ; r 


City-road, C0, : oF out 
cash. A halt sack or upwards free to any railway statio! 
within ou miles. 
— — (plea ee 
HIY NOT HAVE THE REST? 
OIL, WHY NOTUAVE THE BEST? she 
“MAIZENA” 18 


D URY EA’S 
ONLY Prize MepAL Corn FLouR; 
And was also reported by the Jury 
“ EXCEEDINGLY EXCELLENT FOR FOOD.” 
Try it—most respectable Chemists and Grocers sell it. 


ay apie ~pors OF 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, AWARDED BY TILE JURO! 
ENFIELD STAR 


CLASS 2. 
FOR THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 
G L 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen, &¢- ; 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., GLASGOW and LONDO™:__ 


price 


Gale: 


et yu 
CG. and J. FIELD, the original MMs, 
© e facturers (in England) of PARAFFINE CAS 
to whom the Prize Medal (1862) has beet awarded § se i 
Candles adopted by her Majesty’s Government for bene | of 
inilitary stations abroad, ‘These Candles can be ODEN 75, 84; 
Chandlers and Grocers in the United Kingdom, PY sot 
hie Ib. Also. Field’s celebrated United Serva to set 
TABLETS, 64 and 4d. each, 'Phe public are caut tesale OB 
that Field's label is on the packets or boxes, —W holes!” 
and for exportation, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London * 


MONOGRAMS, CRESTS, ARMS, &¢- + ish 

PIERS and SON, Osford, Pau; alse 

TWENTY SHEETS at 1s. per sheet all MENU. at 1S 
be c 


te jae, BF 
and Cambridse (set: 


the Arms of the Colieges of Oxtord Complete dae- 


each set, free on receipt of postage stamp>- 
sent for selection, Albums tor MoNOgTANs, 
stamps, autographs, &c., from gs. fil, 
engraved in a superior manner, and paper 
stainped in various styles. 


DECEMBER 6, 1862.] 


ERs . BY ROYAL - COMMAND, —— 
ae c] a - > > Cas : ‘ 7 


ACNUT ON TaeOARARAE 
ARTIST IN HAIR AND JEWELLERY, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, 


REMOVED 
From REGENT-STREET AND EROM BAKER-STREET 
TO 


Dp) ns an NF TATA ‘ 

“+; HANOVER-STREE T, HANOVER-SQUARE. 
ANYONE Forner has no connexion whatever with his late 
Establishinent in Regent-street, 

ee. 


DRIED NATURAL FLOWERS, FOR CHURCH 


DECORATIONS, Xe, 
MEssrs. BUTLER and M‘CULLOCH 
beg to 


: announce that they have imported a large 
(antity of the above, which for brilliancy of colour and 
eXtreme beauty of flower, have neyer been equalled. 

Fancy Swiss and German baskets, tastefully filled with these 
flowers are especially suitable for table ornaments. 
Covent Garden Market. 


r ne Pd 

MBs. BARNARD, COURT MILLINER, 
4 : 124, MOUNT-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, begs 
to inform the Nobility and Gentry she has just received from 
Avis a selection of NOVELTIES in BONNETS, MANTLES, 
EMBROIDERY, &e., adapted to the present Season, and 
Fespectfully solicits an inspection of the same. 

Country orders receive her special attention, An elegant 
Vinter Mantle, one guinea. 


HE EXHIBITION TATTING BOOK, 

by Mile, RIEGO, and THE WINTER BOOK for 1862, 

Ave now ready, price One Shilling each, Also, a New Edition 

Of TILE FIRST TATTING BOOK, containing Instructions 

for acquiring the Art, in addition to various Designs for 

Collars, Edgings, &e. To be had at all Berlin Houses, or her 

Needlework Establishment, 1, Princes-street, Cavendish- 
Square, W. 


NOVELTIES FOR THE SEASON, 

M ESSRS. MICHELL AND GO. beg to 

inform thelr patrons and the public, that their spacious 
SHOW ROOMS now contain a most recherché collection of 
Of PLOKAL DRESS TRIMMINGS, WREATHS, HEAD 
DRESSES, and DRESS CAPS, selected In Paris with great 
care, and which they are in a position to reproduce and 
subinit at moderate prices. 

Special attention paid to the Tyridal Department, which 
Contains alargeassortment of BRIDES’ and BRIDESMAIDS’ 
WREATHS AND VEILS. 

FANS, COMBS, and all other French Jewellery of the 
Newest designs, in great variety. 

Goods forwarded to all parts of the Country. 
93 and 94, Oxford-street. 


STAYS, CRINOLINES, AND CORSETS. 
T Hg nt Ono ls kent loa ttale Ze anialinl cA cl; 
i for Excellence of Workmanship and New Combinations 
MSTAYS, CRINOLINES, and CORSETS has been award ed 
To A, SALOMONS, Wholesale Manufacturer, No. Bo, Old 
‘Change, London, E.C, Any of the Goods exhibited by him 
M Class 27 C (Clothing Department), including the PATENT 
CARDINIBUS (COLLAPSING) JUPON, may be obtained, 
retail, of all respectable Drapers, Milliners, and’Staymakers. 


MITH'’S NEW PATENT ROYAL 
HARMOZON (Self-adjusting) CORSET, 

This last andimost important invention of Mrs, Smith, for 
Which a PRIZE MEDAL has been awarded, is now perfected, 
tnd combines allthe advantages of Mis, sinith’s former in- 
ventions with valuable improyements. The fact that all the 
Stavs invented by Mrs, Sinith have obtained Prize Medals is 
Suflicient to show their immense superiority over all others, 
and the 4 ee pai 

ROYAL HARMOZON CORSE'T 
is undoubtedly the very best stay ever introduced to the public. 

To be obtained of all respectable drapers, staymakers, and 
milliners, and wholesale only of A. SALOAMONS, No. 35, Old 
"Change, London, 

N.B.—AIl infringements or colourable imitations will be 
proceeded against in Chancery. 


THE LONDON REAL HORSE-HAIR 
CRINOLINE, QUILTED SKIRT, AND STAY 
MANUFACTORY, 

No. 


LUDGATE-STREET, 
TILLIAM CARTER respectfully informs 


\ Ladies and the Public that his Stock far the Season is 
Complete, and he now offers the most approyed and fashion- 
able selection of his Mauufactures eyer submitted in this 
City, 7 
Special attention is requested to the following short enune- 
Yation of some of the leading articles prepared since the 
Opening of the present Exhibition, and being improvements 
Suggested by exhibitors and others, He now offers for Public 
inspection, viz,—the new REAL HORSE-HAIR CRINOLINE 
SKIRT, as worn by HLH. the Exress of the FRENCH, _Dis- 
tinguished alike by its symmetrical proportions and sustaining 
bowers without the use’ of Stecl (not unfrequently considered 
objectionable). 
QUILTED SILK, MERINO SKIRTS 
AND VES'IS. 
Tn Humboldt, Scarlet, Magenta, Carmin, Ponceau, Islay, 
Emeraude, -Azuline, Mauve, Lilas, Fuschine and all other 
fashionable Colours. 
lorsehair Crinoline Petticoats ....-cceesee 
Ladies’ Worsted Under-Petticoats, (now so 
fashionable) in2 all COLOUMS......eecessesenee 
Yatch Spring Steel Skeletons 
ew French Striped Cashmere $ Me seg ges 
Mohair and Llama Wool Petticoats, in all 
COLOUTS easeLatessbeters tra ptehriit erent ae GASES BSS; 
Taffeta and Brilliante Skirts ..... srersere G8. Gel. tO 125. 6d. 
Humboldt, Azuline, Scariet, Magenta, and 
ali the new colours in Winsey Petticoats, 
of every approved shape af 
erre Velyet Poplin Train Skirts ...., 
Quilted Silk, Alpaca and Australian Wool 
POTICOAEE . tecpccrerocrer tetera teint ene 
“very New Colour in Embroidered French 
Moring Shirts erect ticesomaes ois 
‘lannel Train Petticoats, in every col 
Quilted Merino and Silk Vests attr. 
LADIES’ SELF-ADJUSTING 
AND BODICES, 
Of every Description, made from the best materials and con- 
Strueted on the most approved principles (the result of any 
Years’ experience and study). 
German, Belgium, and Paris Wove Stays... 38. 11d. ta 128, 6d. 
The New beautifully fitting Solferino Wove 
ved from France, in all 


29 


may 


Gs. 9d. to 30s, 


4s. Gd, ta 8s. 6d. 
. Od. to 12s, bd. 
7s, Gd, to 21s, 


pete 


8s. 6d. to 258, 
Bis. 6d. 


r 


6s. 6d. to 42s. 


21s. to, 42s, 
9s. Gd. to 188. Gd. 
2s. Gd. to 9s. Od, 


CORSETS 


Corset, just recei 
sizes ee 
Ladies’ 


lds. 6d. 


Is. 11d. to 8s. 6d, 
zs. Gd, to 1s, 6d, 


7s. 6d. to 15s. 6d, 


&s. 6d. to 218, 
3d. to 1s. Gel. 


Children's Bands, Belts, Bodices, Stays, &e. 
«adies’ Dress Lnprovers in Cambric, Horse- 
hair, Crinoline, Steel, We... rs Is. to 48, 6c. 
Every lady should wear one of Carter's Patent Safety 

Pockets, the price being so moderate and the impossibility of 
S being picked. Dress pockets, 1s.; Coutil Side Pockets, 


1s. Gd. each, 
THE SYLPHIDE. 


. -\ corset so named from its perfect adaptation to the figure, 
IS_ particularly recommended to public notice, it is remarkable 
for its extreme flexibility, it is self adjusting, and in conse- 
Mence of the absence of india rubber it is perfectly inodorous. 
te removal of all pressure and a perfect fit is guaranteed, 
WILLIAM CARTER having just completed extensive 
Alterations in his premises, has now secured every accom- 
Modation for the inspection of his novelties, and *papectfully 
Solicits an early visit. Ladjes will find competent attendants 
“nd every facility for fitting and trying on. ‘The present stock 
‘Ss been specially prepared for the opening of the NEW 
ROOMS, and while every care has been taken to produce the 
jHost fashionable and tasteful stock in London, dye regard has 
een paid to moderation in price, W. Carter confidently offers 
the whole as the 
LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN LONDON, 


UNRESERVED SALE 
GE all the past season’s Stock isnow on, and as the whole has 
been marked at such a reduction as will ensure an immediate 
pewtance, it is particularly requested that an early visit should 
© made. 
20 dozen Crinoline skirts, French, cost 10s. 6¢., now selling 
at ls, 1d. eo 
Winsey Skirts (last year’s patterns), cost 12s., now seiling 
at 8s. 8d, 
dozen Black Alpaca Quilted Petticoats, cost 14s., now 
Selling at 5s. 6d. 
French Merino Garibaldi Jackets, at 5s, 9d. 


W. CARTER, 22, LUDGATE STREET, 


500 
40 


500 


THE LADY'S NEWSPAPER. 


METABLLIC 
TO THE 


NY Nn TT 
JOSEPH 
R ESPECTEFULLY invites the attention of the Public to. the following Numbers of his 
ay PATENT METALLIC PENS, 
which for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and ( 


PENMAKER 
QUEEN, 
és 

bf 


xILLOTT 


treat Durability, will ensure universal preference, 


For GreNxernaL Use.—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fixe Ports, 


For Boitp Frem Waitine.—Nos 
For GENERAL Use. 


Magnum 


New Ban 
For Co 


spondence Pen, No, 202. ‘The 


For GENERAL WRITING.—No. 263, 


Bonn, No. 


k Pen. No, 840. 
MMERCIAL Puro: 


The Autograph 


392, 400, GUS, 


To be had of every respectable 

WHOLESALE AND For Ex] 
Manuracrory: VICTORIA WORKS, Grah 
91, John-street, 


Pen. 


Free, BoLp Wr 
2DIUM and Broap P. 
In Extra-F 


s—-The Celebrated Three-hole 
Public Pen, No. 292. 


Co 


The Public 


SANS 


3, 104, 166, 168, 604. In Mepicy Ports. 

TNG.—The Black Swan Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No. 808, The Patent 
OINTS, 
INE and Fine Poryrs, No, 262, In Fixe Ports, Small Barrel. No. 810, 


829 ‘celebrated Four-hole Corre- 
rres 0 Pen, No, 382, The Cele ; rl 
Pen ee tee es 404, Small Barrel Pens, tne and free, Nos 

’ ad, No. 


Stationer in the World, 
ORTATION AT THE 


am-street; and at 96, New-street, Birmingham; 
et; 
New York; and of 


WILLIAM DAYVIS, at the London Depot, 87, Gracechurch-strect, F.C. 


FLECTUM 


CRINOLINES, 


COMBINING DURABILITY AND LIGHTN ESS WITH ELEGANCE OF DESIGN. 


Puffed Horse-hair Crinoline (Registered), 
10s, GU, 24s, Gd, and 28s, Gd. each. 


“ri LATEST NOVELTY which the Ladies haye to be thankful for is the Patent 
Sansilectum Skirt.”"—Couré Journal. . : 
A great feature in these Skirts is, that they may at all times he kept perfectly clean by simply using a wet sponge. The 
shape is very elegant, and they are not easily put out of order,’ 7yje Queen. 


The Victoria Bustle, 2s, 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIX PRETTY 


i, 


FRENCIL JUPONS, GRATIS AND POS'T-FREE, 


PHILPOTT, 


EW 


“EXCELSIOR” SEWING MACHINE. 


Manvuractory; GIPPING WORKS, IPSWICIL 


C 


SEASON. 


Jones and Co, 
dilly; Carte 
New Coyentry-street ; 
bourne-grove, Baysyw 


7 


vl, 


PIC CAD LDUaYs _W.. 


SANSFLECTUM JUPON SKIRT. 


A DECIDED NOVELTY, 


AND RIVAL TO ANY HITHERTO PRODUCED, 


IMBINING the Dress 


and forming 


as 


Improver with the Parisian Train, 
it does the MOST BLEGANT and FINISHED JUPON of the 


WHOLESALE ONLY OF 


HUBBELL AND WILLIS, LONDON; 


AND RETAIL OF 


» Rathbone-place: Grant and Gask, Oxford-street ; FE. Philpott, Picea- 
r and Houston, Regent-strect ; A, 


Hagger, Edgware-road ; G. Himas, 
Messrs. EK. Hammond, Leicester-square; W. H. Johns, West- 
Tard X ope. ee Hare George-strect, Heanover-square, ; 


Price complete, from, Six Guineas. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 
S from two ORDINARY SPOOLS, requires no RE-WINDING, finishes its work 


where it stops, and the seain, if Cut at every inch will not rip. 


WHIGHT AND MAN, 


122, HOLBORN-HILL, 


W. 


\Speerosp & BEAUTIKVING THE} 
, — 


@ 


66, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.’S 
PATENT SEWING 


es 


MACHINES. 


PRIZE MEDAL. 


F. THOMAS and Co. bee to acquaint the Public that the Royal 
Comniisssioners have confirmed By a special minute fie award (made by the J ury in 
July) of a PRIZE MEDAL to W.F, THOMAS and Co. for their PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 
and have explained that the non-publication of the grant arose from an ofiicial oversight. 


Ax K 


WHITE AND SOUND TEET 


indispensable to personal attraction, and to health and 


longevity, by the proper mastication of food, 


THIS IS A WHITE POWDER OF INESTIMABLE VALUR IN 


PE 


PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE ‘leE TH, 
STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 


And in imparting a 


DELICATE FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH, 


It eradicates tartar from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, 
and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a 


and polishes 


ARL-LIKE WHITENESS., 


SOLD BY THE Proprigrors, aND BY CHEMISTS AND PERruMens, 


Z ; a 
Beware of spurious * Odontost 


TVVLp 
SLACK’S SILVER 
IS A STRONG COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER NICKEL, 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK, 
MIE fact of Twenty Years’ use is ample proof of its durability, and 
in the hardest wear it can never show the brassy under surface 80 Much Complained of 
by purchasers of Electro-plate. : 
EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE 'TABLE AS IN SILVER. 


OLD GOODS RE-PLATED EQUAL T 


ELECTRO - PLATE 


O NEW. 


12 Table Forks 

12 Dessert Forks... 
Table Spoons...... 
Dessert Spoons,,, 


12 
12 
12 Tea Spoons......., 


Mlectro-Plated | Strong Plated 
Fiddle Pattern. 


Se Ree, 


8. 
10 
0 
10 
0 
12 


Fi 


Thread yi & Thread 


ddle Pattern. Pattern. with Shell, 
OO = > ——— | 
£s PY fant | fs ad, 
118 0 2 8 O 3°00 6 
lw o 1b 0 2.2 «0 
LS is ao 25 Sae0 af O50 
11 0 11 0 2 2 0 
0 18 0 1};3 8 1 0 


Black Fenders, 88, 6d, to 


GS, 


Cruet Frames, from 18s, 6d.; Egg Frames, 38s, 6d.; 
NYT rm T 1 
SLACK’S IVORY TABLE KNIVES, BALANCE HANDLE, 
Warranted not to come loose in the handles. 
Tables, 16s., 20s,, 228.3 Dessert, 11s., L4s., 15s, 6d, per dozen. 
OrdERS CARRIAGE Frep per RAIL. 
SLACK’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE. 
Fanilies Furnishing, who study Econony, will find it to their advantage to inspect their 
stock and compare the Prices, 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s. 
Bedroom Fire-irons, 3s, to ds. 9d. 
Improved Coal Boxes, 4s. Gd. ; 
Dish Covers, 18s, set of six. 
SLACK’S ILLUSTBATED CATALOGUE, 
WITH 350 DRAWINGS AND PRICES, MAY BE HAD GRATIS, OR POST-FREE. 
Orders sent Carriage Free per Rail. 


Coal Scoops, 28, 6d. to 13s. Od. 


SICHARD AND JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, 


OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 


Corner Dishes, 64 18. Set of four, 


Bright Steel and Orinolu, 65s. 
Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d. to 30s, 

Copper ditto, 288, to 85s. 
Queen's Pattern, 28s, set of Six. 


ru — 


4 


x riv + 7 

BEDS, MATTREssEs, and, BEDSTEADS. 
BEDDING, ant HEpe ee TON'S NEW LIST of BEDS, 
be hat rte “DSTEADS is NOW READY, and can 

The quality of Beds, mattresses, &e 
he is able to guarantee, Pare 
the presence of customers. 
those which have 


Thane +» Of every description, 
m habe Jnade on the premises, in 

Ur prices are in harmony with 
tended to make his house-ironmongery 


establishment the most extensive in the kingdom 

Feather beds .....00... adie Ie Ter 

German spring mattre = * 8 0 rarce 6 
Patent Ikheiocline beds. esis 7p ok eee 
Horse-hair mattresses » O01 9 " g c 4 
Wool mattresses ... * 02716 BOVE gr 8 
Flock mattresses » 06 6.) O48 a 
Sheets ... aa Net Orec org 0 
Blankets a ORS Oe lag ao 
TUG E-UUTIED cau oy ded tee tet idateabeneelace ‘ Ons OF 1ac7 6 
Counterpanes rexths 0) 2 Gi 4015 0 
Portable folding bedsteads wo... 4, 012 0 Seal 0 


Patentiron bedsteads, with dove- 
tail joints... 


Ornamental 1 4 3 6.0 , 25 0.0 
Children’s cots ot Valen. wh. 0 
Patent elongating co 3 FZ B00' FY Say oO 
Bed hangings in every y; 

mee 01026 = 1040 0 


DOL SOG Ra Merrereceteestecterteesschivitrtns 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be hac gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500'Tlustrations of his illimitéd Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchew Ranges, Lamps, Gaselicrs, Tea ‘Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-roont 
Cabinet Furniture, &¢., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Twenty Large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-strect, Weelyla 2: 
3, and 4, Newmanestreet; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and 1, 
Newman-mews, London. 


PURNISH yo Gatien 


WITIL THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
N 5 € Oe he ae, 

Din Dic Ann Nees S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post Free, 
DEANE & CO., LONDON-BRIDGE. 
ESTABLISHED A,D. 1700, 

DEANE'S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY, 


Table Dessert 
Knives, Knives. Carvers. 


HOUSE 


Finest Ivory Handles, wss. lls, 
Medium . 18s, 7s. 6d. 
Good 1) Ti 12s, Ss. Gad. 
DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks :— 

Table. Dessert. Tea. 
Spoons—best plating, 40s. 30s, 18s. 
Forks ¢ 38s. 20s, oe 
Spoons—2nd quality, 838, 24s. ds. Gd. 
Forks dls. vas 


DEANE’S—Electro-Piate Tea aud Coffee Sets, Liquenr Stands, 
ee _Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 
of ‘Tin Dish Covers, in sets of six and seyen, 
188.. B08., 408,, 638., 78s, 
DEANE'S—Papier Mache ‘hea ‘Trays in sets, from 21s., new 
and elegant Patterns constantly introduced, 
DEANE'S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 63s., 849, 
DEANE’S—Moderator Lamps, from 7s, to 67. Gs. 
DEANE’S—Drawing-room Stoyes, Ranges, we. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire trons. 
DEANE’S—Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. 
DEANE'S_] with Drawings, post free, 
EANE’S—Domnestic Baths. Sce ilustrated Priced Pan 
DEANE'S—Tin, Japan, and tron Goods, pts 
DEAN E’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles. 
DEANE S—Horticultural Tools. 
DEANE’S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings, 


erage 
2A PO GA feng. dp Bed O48 RES 
x e PATENT MACHINES, 
Of various sizes, for MINCING MEAT, 

VEGETABLES, &e., &c.; for making 
; Sausages, Mince Meat, Potted Meats, 
and yarious Dishes, 

Price 17, 1s,, 11, 108., 27, 28., 37. 88., 
and 77. 7s, 

Also, a sinall MINCER or MASTI- 

CATOR, to assist digestion. Price 1/, 10s. 


S NYE’S IMPROVED 

e MILLS, 

COFFEE, PEPPER, SPICE, 

KICK, MALT, &e., &e., 

-Are the best and most convenient ever 
made, 


Price &%., 108,, 148., 15s., and 20s, 


Priced Pamphlet, 


For 


79, WARDOUR-STREET, LONDON, 


& ‘ mrann mT > 
r I VABLE LAMPS of ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 
—JEREMIAH EVANS, SON, and COMPANY 
respecttully invite their friends and the public to an inspec- 
tion of their extensive and beautiful STOCK. of these much- 
admired LAMPS, manufactured in bronze, ormolu, crystal, 
alabaster, and porcelain of various elegant designs, suitable 
for the cottage or mansion ; adapted also for flower vases for 
the table or sideboard, by the remoyal of the burner, 
CHANDELIERS and GASELIERS of the newest patterns 
in Glass, Bronze, and Ormolnu. 
GAS LAMPS and BRACKETS, and Gas Fittings of every 
description, 
Show Rooms, and 84, King William-street 
and 10, Arthur-street West, London-bridge, 
N.B.—INDIA LAMPS on the best construction. 


oo 
vo 


TO PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, ENGRAVERS, &e. 
al ry. "Ty VO 
VLECTROTYPES — from WOODCUTS, 
LETTER-PRESS, and STEEL, or COPPER-PLATE 
ENGRAVINGS, STAMPING DIES, &@, of a superior 
quality, by improved processes, ean be had with the greatest 
dispatch, and at most eeconomical prices, of G. FRANCHL 
and Son (Electrotypists to the Science aud Art Departinent), 
General Electrotyping Works, 15, M YDDELTON-STRERT, 
LONDON, E.C. “Established 1838, Price List free on applica- 
cation as above, 
DPDINNE FORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been, during twenty-five years, 
emphatically sanctioned oy the medical profession, and unix 
versally accepted by the public, as the best remedy for acidity 
of the ‘stomach, heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, 
and as a mild aperient for delicaic constitutions, more 
especially for ladies and children, Tt is ib maken ina state of 
perfect purity and uniform strength, ouly by Drxnevrorp and 
Co., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respectable 
chemists throughout the world. 


B ‘ al ry r 

PAINLESS TOOTH and STUMP 

EXTRACTION, without the use of Chloroform, Elec- 
tricity, or any stupifying agency (by Her Majesty's Royal 
Letters Patent), Messrs. BE'TTLELL and HARTRY sole 
patentces.—By this process Messrs, 3. and H. guarantee per- 
fect immunity from pain or the least inconvenience during an 
Operation generally so dreaded. Messrs, Bethell and Hartry 
have also patented a valuable discovery in mechanical den- 
tistry, whereby the teeth, gums, and palate are made in one 
diece, rendering any breakage a perfect impossibility, The 
Teeth are lighter than any other ever constructed, combined 
With perfect articulation and inastication.  ‘Peth  tilled. 
Messrs. Bethell and Hartry are willing to grant licences to 
practise their painless dentistry to dentists out of London, 
granting only’ one licence in ‘each town. — 89, Albemarle. 
street, Piccadilly, W. Consultation free, 
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ORCHARD AND COMPANY, 
ARGYLL HOUSE, 256. TO 262, REGENT STREET, 


PUBLICLY ANNOUNCE THEIR 
N EW STOCK of FRENCH and ENGLISH MANUFACTURES, in SHAWLS, SILKS, 
SUPERB COLOURED and BLACK MOIRES ANTIQUE. 
The ROYAL POPLIN, Black and Coloured, Surpassing every other Dress for the Autumn, extra length, $ Guineas the Dress. 
: The PARIS MANTLE, CLOAK, and SHAWL DEPARTMENTS, possess Great Attractions. 
Also, their well-known FAMILY LINENS, BATH and WITNEY BLANKETS, WELCH and SAXONY FLANNELS, &c, 
Every requisite for Charities, Schools, &c., as usual, at special charges. 


OR C HiAGR SD) "°AGN (D CzO_M-P AN Y. 


INDIA SHAWLS FROM THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
ARMER and ROGERS, the only European Exhibitors of India Shawls, beg to state that 


- they are now SELLING the remainder of their EXHIBITION SHAWLS at greatly REDUCED PRICES. Amongst 
them is a great variety of handsome Gold-worked Long Shawls, at five guineas; usual price twelve guineas. 


THE GREAT INDIA WAREHOUSE, 171, 175, 175, 179, Regent-street. 


PRIZE LINENS, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
()RCHARD AND COMPANY HAVING PURCHASED the STOCK of LINENS of 


two Manufacturers of Prize Linens shown in the International Exhibition (South-East Gallery), consisting of Damask 

Table Linens, Napkins, Slips, D’Oyleys, Irish Sheetings, Scotch and Barnsley Sheetings, Towellings, Diapers, Lawns, and 

other descriptions, have removed them to Argyll House, 256 & 262, Regent-street, for PUBLIC SALE, at prices not exceeding 
those of a less attractive character. . 

With these will be shown the CRIMEAN HERO TABLE LINEN, as supplied to her Majesty the Queen of England, the 

‘These were the great attraction in Damask Table Linens at the 


Emperor of the French, and two other Royal Tables. 


Exhibition. 
ORCHARD AND COMPANY, Argyll House, Regent-street. 
Bi tlie wAy «Creek Srelaeh: KS. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Class 20. No, 3,843. 


MESSRS. JAY 
AVE THE HONOUR to announce that the whole of the BLACK SILKS manufactured 


by Messrs. BALLANCE and SONS for the Exhibition will be offered for SALE at the LONDON GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, on and after November 3, at the Makers’ Invoiced Prices. = 
These RICH SILKS have been expressly manufactured with a view to show the perfection to which Black Silks may be 
brought. For durability in wear, brilliancy in colour, and richness of the material, they are superior to any Black Silks ever 
yet produced. A long time must necessarily elapse before such a rich collection of Black Silks can be seen again. 

‘As these SILKS will be sold at the manufacturer's prices, the cost will be little more than the ordinary charges for good 


Black Silks, and the length of wear will more than repay the extra price of purchase, x 
Messrs. JAY would impress this fact upon their customers and the public, that as these RICH SILKS cannot be made 
for the prices at which they will be sold, the Firm can offer no more after those now on hand have been disposed of. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 247, 249, and 251, REGENT-STREET. 
eee a es TS ae eT Oe aS TTP a ee ccs 


SILKS, RICH, STRIPED, AND CHECKED GLACES, 


At 1. 7s. 6d. per DRESS of 12 yards, Wide Width. 
NEW FIGURED and GLACE GROS DE SUEZ, 3s. lid. per yard, Wide Width. 
Also patterns and prices, post free, of their RICH STOCK of SILKS. 
JOHN HARVEY, SON, and Co, 9, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 
Established upwards of Fifty Years. 
CARRIAGE PAID UPON AMOUNTS ABOVE £5. 


POLAND AND SON, 
FUR MANUFACTURERS, 90, OXFORD STREET, W., 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 


Rick FUR SEAL MANTLES, VELVET and CLOTH CLOAKS Lined and Trimmed 
v with FUR, FUR COATS, WRAPPERS, RUGS, BOOTS, &e. 
Furs of every description and the finest quality at a Moderate Price. The Prize Medal awarded. 


R, =,4,4 RPO oa A ps 
WY JACKETS AND PALETOTS, 


PETER ROBINSON, 
having made a large purchase of real Sealskins (all of which 
are the best picked skins) at considerably below their value, 
has made them into Jackets and Paletots, and is enabled to 
offer them at the following low quotations :— 


34 inches in depth ww. «=o ©=10gs. and 12gs. 1 thi 
3655 9 we owe: 1298. and 14gs. ladies is invited. 
Soy ” we =o wwe: 1698. and 20gs. 

2 ogy wee: 2088, and 2488. 


” 
PETER ROBINSON 
invites an inspection of the above in his Showrooms; the 
Largest in the Kingdom. 
Peter Robinson’s Monthly Illustrations of New Mantles for- 


warded free on application. 
103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, OX¥FORD-STREET, W. 


NEW AUT U Mune ws FL KS: 
The Reversible Silks, at 17. 8s. 6d, 


the Full Dress of 12 yards, wide width. 
French Cadrilles, 
1. 19s, 6d. 
Rich Gros d’Athens, very bright, 
21. 5s. 6d. 
A lot of very handsome Brochés, 
21. 7s. 6d. 
Fancy French Glacés, 
2l. 14s. 6d. 
Chéné Gros Grains, 
31. 18s. 6d. the extra Full Dress of 16 yards. 
Patterns free-PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, OXFORD- 
STREET. 


a 
Rick FOREIGN DRESSES, perfectly new 


Fabrics, and the highest Novelties of Fashion, from 
25s. 6d. to 3 guineas the extra Full Dress. 
Patterns free. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
lec Ran la ern 


TCH STUK CHA DURES 
Checks, Chénés, and Milleraies, 12s. gd. to 17s. 6d. Full 
Best Double Mohairs, 8s, 9d. to 18s, 6d, Full Dress. 
Patterns free, 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, OXFORD-STREET. 


IDERDOWN PETTICOATS. 


These Petticoats, now for many years honoured by 
Royal and distinguished patronage, are not to be surpassed 
for elegance, lightness, and conifort. List of prices on appli- 
cation. 

W. H. BATSON and CO.1, Maddox-street, Regent-street. 


Dress. 


Twelve Chairs can be packed in a space of eight cubic feet. 


BURNOUS 


FOR EVENING, AT 21s. EACH; WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS AT 21s. EACH. 
MARSHALL and SNELLGROVE have recently made purchases from various manufac- 


turers, at alarge discount from the cost price, and are thus enabled to make and offer for sale the above-named 
cloaks, in the best quality at the prices quoted. 


MARSHALL and SNELLGROVE, Vere-street, Oxford-street. 


A large stock is now ready for inspection, to which the especial attention of 


MESSRS. THONET BROTHERS, 
16, LUDGATE-HILL, 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF BENT WOOD FURNITURE AND PARQUET FLOORING. 

R WITHOUT ANY GLUE. For Strength. 


Elasticity, Lightness, and Cheapness combined with Superior Workmanship, they are considered the Best Manufactured. 


HEIR CHAIRS ARE PUT TOGETHE 


MESSRS. THONET BROTHERS’ IS THE LARGEST CHAIR MANUFACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


[DecempeEr 6, 1862. 


RICH BLACK VELVET CLOAKS. 
ESSRS. HOWELL, JAMES, and CO., have prepared for the Winter Season a beautiful 


variety of NEW SHAPES IN CLOAKS, of the richest Black Lyons Velvet, which they are enabled to offer at 
moderate prices. .An inspection is respectfully solicited. 


5, 7, 9, REGENT STREET, PALL MALL. 


PRIZE MEDAL SILKS, VELVETS, SHAWLS, MANTLES, GLOVES, &c., from the 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


GRANT AND GASK 
AVE BECOME THE PURCHASERS of upwards of 150 cases of Goods from the 


International Exhibition, which they have removed for sale to their premises in Oxford-street, comprising the whole of 
the magnificent collection of Lyons Silks, Velvets, Moiré Antiques, French, Cashmere, and Scotch Wool Shawls. Gloves, 
Perfumery, with Lace Goods. Mantles, Dress Fabries, Ribbons, and various Fancy Articles, all of which have been manufae- 
tured expressly for the Exhibition, and will be sold very cheap, 11 most instances at not more than half the usual prices. 


The Gloves include Jouvin's, Rouquetté’s, Fontaine's, and all the best makers, which will be sold from 1s., per pair, antl 
the very best quality at 1s. 1d. and 2s. 3d., none higher. 
The rich Lyons Velvets of Blaché and Co, and others will be sold from 4s. 9d, to 10s, 6d. per yard, none higher; this latter 
quality is usually sold at 21s. per yard. 
The superb Moiré Antiques at 10s, 6d, per yard, usually sold at 21s. per yard, 
PATTERNS FORWARDED TO THE COUNTRY. 


58, 59, 60, 61, 62, OXFORD STREET; and 3, 4, 5, WELLS STREET. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF EXHIBITION SHAWLS AND MANTLES. 


GRANT AND GASK 
ARE NOW SELLING the superb collection (removed from the International Exhibition) 


of PURE FRENCH CASHMERE SHAWLS of thirteen celebrated Manufacturers, which were so deservedly 

ronounced by the Press as being equal to the first productions of India. Also the Scotch and Wool Exhibition of J. and Ww. 

Morgan and others; together with the Prize Medal Mantles of Bouillet and Co., Villot and Jackson, Paris; the whole ot 
which can be sold at about one-half the usual prices. 


ENGRAVINGS OF MANTLES AND JACKETS POST-FREE. 


58, 59, 60, 61, 62, OXFORD-STREET; 3, 4, and 5, WELLS-STREET. 


NEW SILKS, MUCH UNDER PRICE. 
IDE WIDTH FRENCH GLACES, in all colours, from 2s. 43d. per yard. A large 


parcel at 3s. 6d., reduced from 4s. 9d. A great variety of Fancy Checks and Stripes, from 2s. 44d. per yard. 
BLACK GLACE SILKS from ONE GUINEA the DRESS. 
A LARGE PARCEL of GROS DE NAPLES and SPITALFIELDS SILKS, at 2s. 44d., 2s. 64d., 2s. 9d., and 3s, Gd, per yard 
Really cheap. 


The NEW GROS_DE SUEZ and GROS D’EPSOM in all colours and in the richest qualities. Milliners and the Trade 
Supplied with all the New Shades in Terrys, Bonnet Silks, Ribbons, Trimmings, &c., at the lowest wholesale prices. 


ALLAN and CO., 69, 70, and 71, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


se smb 


WINTER DRESSES. 


A LLAN and CO. have a most extensive and choice selection of these Goods, which they are 
SELLING, as will be seen from the following quotations, MUCH UNDER THE GENERAL PRICE:— 


Real SCOTCH WINCEYS, in great variety, from_ 6d. peryard. Knickerbocker and Aberdeen Winceys, in all mixtures; 
from 124d, to 28. 6}d. per yard. «A large parcel of WOOL REPS, soft, warm, and durable, REDUCED from Ls. 9¢. to 7s, 11 
the Dress of 12 Yards. 

Some RICH SILK EMBROIDERED CAMLETS, from 9s. 9d. to 16s. 9d. the full Dress, This lot is worth immediate 
attention. 

‘Also SHAWLS, MANTLES, FURS, RIBBONS, LACE, &c., at reduced prices, 

Every requisite for Family and Complimentary Mourning, 


ALLAN and Co., 69, 70 and 71. St. Paul's-churchyard. 


FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
ARGYLL HOUSE, 256 to 262, REGENT-STREET. 
ORCHARD AND COMPANY 
Have ready for inspection an Extensive Stock of 

‘ FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING. . 

Creat care has been exercised in the selection of all the hest 
materials, and the Mourning Show Rooms are furnished wit! 
every requisite. cle 

MOURNING ORDERS forwarded on the Shortest Notice. _ 


ALEXANDER ROBB, FAMILY and 
EXPORT BISCUIT BAKER and CONFECTIONES;, 
begs to acknowledge, with grateful thanks, the long-col- 
tinued patronage of his FRIENDS and the PUBLIC, and te 
eall their attention to his 
SHOW OF CHRISTMAS & TWELFTH-DAY CAKES, 
Now preparing, and which this Season will be of a choice and 
elegant description, many New and Tasteful Decorations beins 
selected and introduced. 
CHRISTMAS CAKES, ORNAMENTED, Is. 6d. per Ib. 
: TWELFTH-DAY CAKES, H 
First Quality, highly decorated, 2s. per Ib. Second ditto, 1s. 
per lb, Third ditto, for Juveniles, 1s. per Ib. Ea 
A large assortment of SAVOY, ALMOND, and other CAKE: 
| in Moulds), 1s. 8d. per Ib. 


CLOAKS, 


POUND CAKES, 1s. 4d. per Ib. 
RATAFIAS and MACGCAROONS, 1s. 8d, perID- 
SCOTCH BUNS, 1s. 3d. per Ib. 
SCOTCH SHORT BREAD, 6d. to 5s, per Cake. ed 
ASSORTED CASES of BISCUITS, for Presents, 2s. 0 
and upwards. a 6C 
PASTRY of every description, CREAMS, ICES, JE LLIES, «” 
A large STOCK of WEDDING CAKES always on hand. = 
*,* Wedding Breakfasts, Balls, Suppers, and Kyeniils 
Parties, in Town or Country, provided with every requisite | 
Manufactory, 79, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CRhOS” 
Delivery by Cart to all parts of Town daily. fe 


ALEXANDER ROBB begs toinform Export 


Houses, Families going Abroad, and others, that he 
has always on hand a large stock of 
WINE, DESSERT, AND OTHER BISCUITS, | .. 
made by machinery, expressly for exportation ; also his 
GINGER NUTS AND GINGER BISCUITS, _ ,. 
so much approved of in warm climates ; all in cases of 2S 
and upwards. * 
He would also direct attention to his prepared NURSE™ 
BISCUITS and POWDER, of which he has been the seg 
Maker for upwards of thirty years. They contain, in 4 See 
centrated form, all the elements of Nutrition in due prafest 
tion, are light, of easy digestion, and are the best and "hy 
Food for Infants and Invalids. Only goods of the first quion. 
made,—-Mannfactory—79, ST. MAR'TIN’S LANE, LOND‘ 


RIDING HABIT. 


D. NICOLL, 


GIPSY. 


H. J. AND 


NVITE the Public and Visitors to London to inspect the Merchandise in their extensive warehouses in 


OVERCOAT. 


Regent-street, W., and Cornhill, E.C. The Stock submitted for inspection affords the Most 
Comprehensive Variety in the World of all descriptions of Dress and Clothing, and is divided into 
Departments as follows :— 
DEPARTMENT FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Where may be seen the Newest Fashions for FULL DRESS, MORNING WEAR, HUNTING, and 
SHOOTING SUITS, PALETOTS, and other OVERCOATS ; HATS, SPORTING, MILITARY, and 
other CAPS, &e. 

DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 

There will be} found the KNICKERBOCKER, ETON, HARROW, and RUGBY SUITS, 
WRAPPERS, OVERCOATS, HATS, CAPS, &c. 

H. J. 


PROMENADE JACKET. 


A LA MILITAIRE- 


THE TRAVELLER. 


COURT TAILORS, ETC., 


DEPARTMENT FOR LADIES. 


: ATS: 
The Newest Designs are submitted in RIDING HABITS, PANTALON DE CHASSE, et 
EQUESTRIAN OUTFITS (for Home and Abroad), WOOLLEN TRAVELLING DRESSES, W- 
PROOF TWEED TRAVELLING CLOAKS, JACKETS, YACHTING DRESSES, «ec. 


DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES AND LITTLE GIRLS. _ 
Novelties are here displayed in RIDING HABITS, HATS, PALETOTS, JACKETS, Wee os of 
PROOF CLOAKS, &e., adapted for various ages. In each Department the most fashionable arU 
dress, of the best fabric, at moderate prices, are kept ready for immediate use. 
Estimates given for Army and Naval Outfits, Clerical and Municipal Robes, Liveries for C 
Companies, and Servants. 2 now 
H. J. & D. NICOLL'S ILLUSTRATED FASHIONS for the WINTER SEASON arement 
complete, and will be forwarded on application, with patterns of cloth, and particulars for self-meast 


lubs, publ ie 


AND D. NICOLL, 
114, 116, 118, and 120, REGENT-STREET, W.; 22, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON; and 10, ST. ANN’S-SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 3 
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